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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ArtTIcLe I, 
Growth and Petrifaction. 


Ir is the grand distinction of modern thought, as contrasted 
with patristic and medizval ideas, that it discerns the laws of 
the mind, and respects the instincts of man. Our forefathers 
held a very bad opinion of man. He was viewed as a wicked 
and stupid animal, whom the church was bound to muzzle 
with iron dogmas ; whom government was to thwart, at every 
turn, by achitrary prohibitions ; and whom the schoolmaster 
was to. enlighten by making the road of learning only one de- 
gree less arduous than the path of martyrdom. A more ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature, a higher estimate of its 
elements and tendencies, and a more generous trust in its in- 
stincts, are among the pleasing peculiarities of our latest 
philosophy. 

As a consequence of the prevalence of more humane thought, 
a new conception of the idea and spirit of Christianity becomes 
possible, — a conception correspondingly noble, generous, and 
attractive. We are able to disentomb, as it were, the mind of 
Christ from the rubbish of superstition and the systems of 
theology, and to gather to our bosoms once more the blessed 
beams of that wisdom which shone in the divine Regenerator. 
We are able to apprehend SpiriruaL CHRISTIANITY, as dis- 
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tinguished from Ecclesiasticism, — the word of heaven, which 
came to liberate, quicken, and inspire the human mind, as op- 
posed to the penal code of the church, which has aimed to 
fetter, to paralyze, and to pervert. 

Embodying the idea and temper of spiritual Christianity in 
a convenient formula, we may observe that it makes the ele- 
ment of man to be Liberty, the law of his life Reason, and the 
sign of his renewed nature Love. Not that this formula has 
ever been generally recognized in Christendom ; we mean that 
it is authorized by the words of Jesus, and by the dictates of 
the spirit of truth, and that Christian people are obviously 
beginning to accept it. 

So far from having recognized the formula we evolve from 
Christianity, the church has uniformly embodied its own idea 
and spirit in a hostile formula. To liberty it has opposed au- 
thority ; met reason by supernaturalism ; and arrayed against 
love—the inspirer and reconciler — theological conformity. 
The grand interest which attaches to Christian history is con- 
centrated in the conflict between these ideas; and it is the 
object of this paper to sketch the salient features of the strug- 
gle, and to deduce from it an argument for the widest personal 
liberty, and for progressive Christian thought. It is an in- 
structive though melancholy retrospect, replete with interest 
to every devout heart and philosophic mind. Nor has the re- 
ligious public yet become so tolerant and wise that it can 
afford to forget the admonitions conveyed in this great story. 


I. We shall describe the effort of the church to supersede 
liberty by authority. ‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty ;” but, when the church became allied to the State 
by the politic conversion of Constantine, liberty disappeared, 
and an arbitrary dictation took its place. 

Primitive Christianity accomplished its work in three hun- 
dred years. Within that period, it extended to Egypt, pene- 
trated Asia Minor, made converts in Persia, proclaimed its 
message in Greece, and planted its resistless cross in Italy 
and Spain. 
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Within that period, the nations of the Mediterranean, sit- 
ting godless and desolate at the feet of imperial Rome, found 
at once a new freedom and a new faith in the kingdom of 
Christ. They were years of fiery trial, illustrated by daunt- 
less exposure, and crowned by the martyr’s glorious agony ; 
but it was in hallowed sorrow —as in a chariot of fire — that 
our faith rode to victory. During those three hundred years 
—the Christian heart being fired to white heat by the ardor 
of its faith, by its thrilling experience, by its daily contact 
with death and eternity —there arose a multiplicity of sects. 
It was the natural result of that deep mental and-moral awak- 
ening, which the new religion had wrought. . An exuberant 
variety of opinion arose, — especially concerning the nature of 
Christ, and his relation to God. And yet there was a tolera- 
tion of different creeds, — a considerate and fraternal liberal- 
ity, such as papal Europe did not know for thirteen centuries. 
Much obscurity rests upon the antiquity of our faith; but the 
concurrent testimony of history assures us that, down to the 
date of the Nicean Council, no one was accounted a heretic 
who professed his belief in the apostles’ creed. A few exam- 
ples may attest the liberality of the period: Justin held that 
Socrates should be included among Christians, together with 
all men who had lived according to reason. Clement taught 
that philosophy had prepared the heathen for* the gospel, as 
Moses had prepared the Jews. Origen taught Universalism. 
The influential and intellectual theology of the Alexandrians 
generally represented that God had revealed himself to all 
nations, though most abundantly in Christianity ; and they 
denied both the resurrection of the body and the endless tor- 
ments of hell. 

With numerous congregations in all the great cities, and 
holding with a firm grasp three continents, Christianity dis- 
played a life full of vigor and faith, — an attitude of guileless, 
inspired sublimity. Thus far, it had spread by the vital and 
expansive power of its ideas, —the love of God, reflected in 
relief to the poor, consolation to the afflicted, ransom to the - 
slave, — the death of Christ glorified by the resurrection, and 
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associated with the great redemption. In a word, thus far it 
had been a free faith, assuming the natural forms into which 
the human-mind compressed it, and presenting its Jewish, its 
Oriental, and its Latin types, united by the bond of a common 
spirit. 

A great calamity now befell our religion. It came in the 
guise of a great success. Through the hostility of the Roman 
emperors, Christianity had persistently advanced and signally 
prospered. By the fatal favor of one of them, it well-nigh 
expired. The dark malignity of Nero and the politic persecu- 
tion of Dioclesian were alike powerless. to hurt the Christian 
faith; but the sinister smile of Constantine smote it with a 
paralysis that bound it for a thousand years. 

The illusions that so long invested this man are being effect- 
ually dispelled. It is now sufficiently obvious that his cele- 
brated “ vision” was a fabrication, and his alleged “ conver- 
sion”? a cheat. He became the patron of the Christians merely 
to insure his success. against his rivals; but throughout his 
reign, he protected paganism, and occasionally implicated him- 
self in its idolatrous rites.. It was only at the end of his evil 
life that he formally embraced Christianity, — his motive evi- 
dently being, that he might insure, for the next life, the pros- 
perity he had enjoyed in this. The murderer of his son, of his 
nephew, and of his wife, his evil fame was a prophetic omen 
of his influence upon the church. We shall briefly notice by 
what means, under his reign, a total revolution took place in 
ecclesiastical policy. 

It was the first care of Constantine —after having fought 
his way to the throne —to secure himself against conspiracy 
and treason. He remembered his obligations to the Christians, 
and he saw how the church might become the bulwark of the 
throne. By exempting the priesthood from burdensome 
municipal offices, by the erection of costly churches, and by 
granting the right of receiving bequests, —a privilege that 
led, in due time, to the accumulation of vast ecclesiastical 
wealth, — he offered a bribe for converts to the new religion, 
and won the gratitude of the Christians. By opening in the 
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church a path of distinction and wealth for the ambitious, he 
diverted unscrupulous and dangerous men from political into 
ecclesiastical pursuits. This measure secured the safety of 
Constantine ; but it wrought the ruin of religion. Instantly, 
the high places of the church became occupied by demagogues, 
who owed their elevation to the intrigues of the court, to 
bribery, or to violence. Swayed by passions as base as the 
means that had elevated them, those men made war upon each 
other, — defiled their episcopal palaces with the darkest crimes, 
and blasphemously borrowed the name of religion to gloss 
their shameful deeds. Cyril, the Bishop of Alexandria, incited 
the brutal mob of that city to murder the fair and eloquent 
Hypatia; and Macedonius passed over the slaughtered bodies 
of three thousand people, to take possession of the episcopal 
throne of Constantinople. From these samples, judge the de- 
: pravity that vaulted into the church ! 

The incidental benefits which the emperor conferred upon 
the Christians — such as the restitution of the estates of mar- 
tyrs, confiscated during the late persecution; the recalljof ex- 
iles, and the liberation of persons condemned to the mines; and 
the prohibition of the right of Jews to hald Christian slaves— 
cannot by any means be said to counterbalance the evils he 
inflicted upon them, by his arbitrary and disastrous policy. 

Hitherto faith had been free, — the word “ heretic” hardly 
known. But under the new order of things, a despotism over 
the private conscience was inevitable. Under the incessant 
rivalries and contests of men who cared nothing for the truth, 
but everything for power, it was natural that theological cri- 
terions should be sought, and remorselessly enforced, — often 
in the sole interest of ambition or revenge. The value of that 
authority which the church was now induced to ordain — in 
opposition to the freedom of thought hitherto tolerated — is 
exposed by a single memorable example. 

Two ecclesiastics of Alexandria were rivals for the episcopal 
dignity of that city. Alexander, the successful candidate, was 
a Trinitarian ; but Arius, his competitor, inclined so far toward . 
Unitarianism as to maintain that the Son was younger than 

1* 
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the Father. For this opinion, Arius was stigmatized as a 
heretic, and Constantine reluctantly called the celebrated 
Nicean Council for the settlement of the true doctrine of the 
Trinity and the trial of Arius. There was never a more dis- 
honest assembly. As a modern writer has justly said, it was 
not, at that time, reputed ‘ an assembly of simple-hearted men, 
anxious, by a mutual comparison of thought, to ascertain the 
truth. Its aim was not to compose such a creed as would give 
unity to the church ; but one so worded that the Arians would 
be compelled to refuse to sign it, and so ruin themselves. To 
the creed was attached an anathema precisely defining the 
point in dispute, and leaving the foreordained victims no 
chance of escape. The original Nicean Creed differed, in some 
essential particulars, from that now current under that title. 
Among other things, the fatal and final clause has been 


dropped.” 


True to their aim, the bishops at Nicea met the general 
question of the Trinity with an evasive decree ; but they con- 
demned Arius without ambiguity. Constantine, who had 


suffered himself to be prejudiced by the enemies of Arius, 
confirmed their séntence by sending him into banishment, and 
denouncing the punishment of death upon those who might 
neglect to burn his books. 

Yet, in less than ten years, this very emperor, influenced 
by new theological advisers, and by the intrigues of his court, 
is found supporting the opposite party. Although he had not 
only banished Arius, but had denounced him as “ the very 
image of the devil,” he now recalled him, invited him to 
Constantinople, and ordered the bishop of that city to receive 
him into communion. The hapless heretic — on the very eve 
of being restored to the honors of orthodoxy, through the 
repentance of his sovereign — suddenly died of a mysterious 
illness. In the reign of Constantine’s son and successor, the 
very opinions for which Arius suffered exile and murder were 
espoused by the emperor, and Trinitarianism, in its turn, fell 
upon wintry days. 
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Such were the discreditable circumstances in which the 
church, in alliance with the civil power, initiated the fatal 
policy of proscribing religious liberty, and framing a creed for 
Christendom by authority. To that policy, we owe a train of 
errors which are the reproach of common sense, and volumes 
of tragedies that appall human nature. To that policy we owe 
the suppression of all liberal views in the church, the ascen- 
dency of Trinitarianism, the domination of the Augustinian 
theology, the extinction of philosophy, the influx of a new 
paganism, and the total destruction of Christianity in Asia 
and Africa. 

As it was the aim of Constantine, so it continued to be the 
aim of his successors, to divert the dangerous ambition of men 
from State politics to ecclesiastical competition. Moreover, 
as the church was felt to be the strongest bulwark of the 
‘throne, it was for the interest of the emperors to expand the 


church as rapidly as possible. It is due to these purely State 
motives, that the church began to be crowded with mercenary 
converts, and extended its area at the expense of all its dis- 
tinctive ideas. It was soon overrun alike by the cultivated 


and the vulgar, — the first being influenced by ambition, and 
the othérs by the pictorial pomp’which had come to invest the 
Catholic worship; but both were still pagans in their feel- 


ings and principles. There is too much truth in the accusa- 


tion which Faustus makes to Augustine, “ You have substi- 
tuted your agape for the sacrifices of the pagans; for their 
idols your martyrs, whom you serve with the very same hon- 
ors. You appease the shades of the dead with wine and feasts ; 
you celebrate the solemn festivals of the Gentiles, their calends 
and their solstices ; and as to their manners, those you have 
retained without any alteration. Nothing distinguishes you 
from the pagans, except that you hold your assemblies apart 
from them.” : 

Under this state of things, it might have been easy to fore- 
see the inevitable result. Whatever was distinctive to Chris- 
tianity disappeared, and a pagan theology took possession of 
the church. The only things that could have averted this’ 
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catastrophe were liberty of thought and the influence of phi- 
losophy. There were still men, as late as the fifth century, 
who avowed a rational Christian doctrine; for example, Pe- 
lagius, who opposed the odious doctrine of Augustine, and 
Nestorius, who rebuked the superstition of the Trinity. But 
these men were overborne by the paganized majority, and 
their condemnation ratified by the civil power. Thus truth 
was suffocated under religious despotism, and that irrational 
theology, destined to be the reproach and bane of Christendom 
for so many ages, maintained by the sword. The tyrannical 
policy to which the church was now committed required it to 
go a step farther ; and the last hope of man, for mental liberty 
and religious growth, died when “ the leaden mace of bigotry ” 
shivered the Grecian philosophy, and swept away all the lamps 
of science from the Bosphorus to the banks of the Nile. 


Thus the Christianity of the East died at the hand of the 
church. Let the modern Christian never forget with what 
weapon it was slain. Religious Intolerance was the dagger; 
Ecclesiastical Rivalry was the assassin. Dearly did the church 
atone for her crime. God summoned for her destruction a 
man, to whom Christendom has never yet rendered justice, — 
a man with whose deeds and whose influence no other modern 
personage is fora moment to be compared. He raised his 
nation from the grossest religious superstition to the worship 
of one eternal and Almighty God. Despising the vain metaphys- 
ics on which the church had wasted its life, he ** applied him- 
self to improving the social condition of his people by regula- 
tions respecting personal cleanliness, sobriety, fasting, prayer. 
Before all other works, he esteemed almsgiving and charity. 
With a liberality to which the world had of late become a 
stranger, he admitted the salvation of men of any form of 
faith, provided they were virtuous.” 

In the simplicity of the truth he bore, and by the sword of 
the zealot, this great reformer suddenly hushed the paltry dis- 
putes of the Arians and Catholics, — ground the guilty church 
to powder under his triumphant progress, — wrenched from 
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Christendom more than half her possessions, and planted his 
faith in the very birthplace of our religion. After more than 
a thousand years, Africa and a large part of Asia remain per- 
manently attached to his doctrine ;— he has become “ the re- 
ligious head of many empires, and still guides the religious 
life of one third of the human race.” 
Such was the career, and such is the influence, of him, whom 
.the vulgar sentiment of Christendom stigmatized as an “ im- 
postor!” His character and services still wait appreciation. 
Mohammed is reproached with having founded his faith by 
the sword; but it seems to be forgotten that the detestable 
creeds of the church, which he swept before him, were founded 
by the same ungodly weapon. His personal immoralities are 
cited against him; but his life was far purer than those of 
‘most of the Catholic bishops. He had the effrontery to call 
himself the prophet of God; but was that greater presumption 
than for a pontiff to claim infallibility, and assert himself to be 
God’s vicegerent on earth? What pontiff has made himself 
worthy even to sit at the feet of the great Arabian? It is 
true that much of the Koran is insipid and trivial; but the 
contemporary productions of the.church are worse. In a word, 
compare the pure theism of Mohammed with the disgusting 
idolatry of the Catholics, and you must confess that the de- 
struction of the Eastern Church was a righteous and auspicious 
event. For true Christianity found some recognition under 
the crescent, after it had ceased to be visible under the cross. 
Under the enlightened sway of the Arabians, humanity re- 
covered its liberty. Although one of the caliphs is charged — 
and perhaps justly — with the burning of the Alexandrian 
library, a wiser policy prevailed. They became munificent 
patrons of learning, and their scholarship soon eclipsed the 
splendor of their martial success. In nearly every department 
of science, and in every branch of literature, the research and 
genius of the Arabs have left imperishable memorials. In the 
plenitude of their martial enterprise, they planted the crescent 
in the south of Europe; and it seems almost miraculous that. 
that continent was not added to their empire. The Latin 
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Church was threatened by the same fate that had destroyed 
her eastern rival ; and the resistless caliphs confidently counted 
on preaching the unity of God in the pope’s palace. Although 
that daring hope was providentially baffled, it deserves to be 
remembered that the early reformers of Europe derived from 
the Spanish Arabs those intellectual weapons with which they 
resisted the despotism of Rome. 

What a solemn admonition lies in the thought, that the great 
drama of Mohammedan conquest was necessitated by the crime 
of the church, in setting up arbitrary authority upon the grave 
of religious liberty ; and that, had the minds of men been left 
free to appropriate and develop the Christian faith according 
to the law of human progress, the early seats of that faith 
would have been left unviolated: no rival would have arisen 
to contend with it for empire, and the intellectual trophies of 
the Arabians would have redounded to the glory of Christian 
civilization. 


II. Let us now turn from the ecclesiasticism of the East to 
that of the West, and notice the attempt of the church to over- 
ride the law of reason by supernaturalism. 

By recalling two or three facts, we shall clearly see under 
what circumstances the papal church developed its preposter- 
ous Claims. The migration of the imperial court from Rome to 
Constantinople left the bishop of the former city without a rival. 
So long as the seat of empire remained at Rome, the majesty 
of the throne overshadowed that of the church. The power 
of the emperor was a check upon the ambition of the bishop. 
But when Constantine erected a new capital, and transferred 
his residence to the east, the prestige of the departed Cesars 
insensibly settled upon the head of the church, and the papal 
dominion began to crystallize on the model of the crumbling 
empire. The only personages who still affected to rival the 
bishop were the old patrician families, who had never submit- 
ted to-Christianity ; and who retained, within their senatorial 
palaces, the proud independence of philosophers and the pomp 
of princes. 
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Of these aristocratic dwellings, Rome still contained one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, and the owners of some 
of them had an annual income of eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But when the city was sacked by the Goths, on the 24th 
of April, 410, this old pagan aristocracy was annihilated, — 
the ancient temples destroyed, and the Episcopal dignity left 
without a competitor. 

The progress of the pontiff to supreme power was now rapid. 
It is not necessary to trace his steps. It is enough to say that 
the papal system, which domineered over the mind of Europe 
for nearly a thousand years, had assumed its leading charac- 
teristics, at the end of the sixth century. To Gregory the 
Great belong the merit and the blame that pertain to the 
ecclesiasticism of the west. He embodied in himself the ideas 
of his time, and organized them into a polity that ruled, for 
many ages, vast communities of mankind. 

The grand peculiarity of the papal system was supernatu- 
ralism. The authority of the pope was supernatual: it tran- 
scended all mere human authority; it could discrown kings, 
and release subjects from their allegiance; it could anoint 
kings, and enable them to rule by divine right. It could open 
to man the door of heaven, or thrust him irrevocably into 
hell. The wisdom of the pope was supernatural ; he was ex- 
empt from error; he was infallible. He was qualified to 
guide the minds of men, not only in relation to.religious sub- 
jects, but in relation to the truths of philosophy and science. 
The church wrought its work, not by human, but by super- 
natural means. It was made to claim an unlimited power 
over nature, and it had a resource in miracles for every emer- 
gency. By its dogma of transubstantiation, it made the achieve- 
ment of the most stupendous miracle the daily function of the 
priest. Under the superstition which it practised and incul- 
cated, the reason of man was blotted out or ignored; the 
government of God by law was bluntly denied; credulity 
took the place of inquiry, and imposture supplanted science. 

We can only dwell long enough to name a few facts, which | 
show the intellectual abasement of the church, and the deplo- 
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rable condition in which the papal system would fain have 
petrified the human mind. 

The fact of the globular form of the earth — which had been 
ascertained by the science of Alexandria — had been stigma- 
tized as a heresy by Lactantius and by Augustine. The 
father of that very system of theology which has been so dom- 
inant in America, under the title of Calvinism, disposed of the 
doctrine of the globular form of the earth by this ipse diwit : 
“It is impossible there should be inhabitants on the opposite 
side of the earth, since no such race is recorded by Scripture 
among the descendants of Adam.” .Lactantius wrote in oppo- 
sition to the same fact, “Is it possible that men can be so 
absurd as to believe that the crops.and the trees on the other 
side of the earth hang downward, and that men have their 
feet higher than their heads?” The astute old father—after 
demanding why, on that supposition, ‘ things do not fall away 
from the earth, on that side” — confesses himself at a loss, 
what to say of those who persist in advocating such absurdi- 
ties! Still another writer, opposing the sphericity of the 
earth, fancied he had raised an unanswerable objection to the 
doctrine, by demanding how in the day of judgment, men on 
the other side of the globe could see the Lord descending 
through the air! The decision of Lactantius and Augustine 
was adopted by the infallible pontiffs ; and the church contin- 
ued to stigmatize as heretical the notion that the earth is glob- 
ular, until Magellan, early in the sixteenth century, had the 
audacity to demonstrate the fact by actually sailing round it. 

The doctrine which the church undertook to sanction and 
enforce by her supernaturalism, was this: —The earth is a 
plane, bounded by water, and the sky above it is a solid crys- 
tal vault. The sun, moon, and stars are fixed in the sky, for 
the subordinate purpose of lighting the earth. It devolves 
upon certain angels to move them about, agreeably to a pre- 
scribed routine, —as also it devolves upon those unwearied 
messengers to carry up water from the sea, for the purpose of 
forming rain!—all idea of natural law being carefully ex- 
cluded. Heaven is located just above the vault of the sky, 
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and hell in the bowels of the earth, — its entrance being the 
crater of Lipari. God created the earth and sky, and all 
which they contain; out of nothing, in six literal days. 
There has been a universal deluge, that destroyed all animal 
life on the earth, except what was preserved in the ark. 

Furthermore, this ingenious system taught that all human 
events are the result of arbitrary interventions, on the part of 
the Almighty, or of certain subordinate beings. It utterly 
ignored both natural and moral laws, — knew nothing of cause 
and effect; but accounted for everything by the assumption 
of a special providence, or by the intrusion of a miracle. It 
accounted all human learning as vain or superfluous; the re- 
sources.of the church being ample for all the needs of men. 
Was aman sick? medical science, there was none; but he 
was taught to seek his cure at the shrine of some saint, or by 
the bone of a martyr. Wasa man accused of crime? there 
was no,knowledge of the means of extracting evidence ; he 
must prove his innocence by the ordeals of handling hot iron, 
or thrusting his arm into boiling water ! 


In addition to these crude and astounding doctrines, which 
Protestants have for the most part repudiated, the papal church 
ratified other dogmas, which really rest upon no better foun- 
dation, but which the great body of protestants have had the 
fatuity to retain. Among these were the dogma that denies 
the progressive tendency of the race, and affirms that man be- 
gan his career at the point of perfection ;— the dogma that 
death came into the world in consequence of sin, —the very 
animals being immortal until Adam transgressed ; — the dogma 
that deduced all the families of the earth from one primitive 
pair, and made them liable to endless damnation for the act of 
their progenitors ; — the dogma of the Trinity, vicarious sutfer- 
ing, a personal devil, the resurrection of the body, the im- 
pending conflagration of the world. The man who is mainly 
responsible for having organized that rigorous theology, which 
has dominated alike over the old church and the new, and 
maintained its tyrannical ascendency during fourteen centuries, 
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is Augustine. We have seen how poor an authority he was 
on a question of natural philosophy, geography, or astronomy. 
It cannot be long ere the mind of Christendom confesses that 
his theology was as paltry as his science. 


Of course, the ascendency of such a system as the ecclesias- 
ticism of the West appears to have been implies an epoch of 
barbarism, and a debased population. The social condition of 
Italy was indeed deplorable, at the period of the rise of the 
papal power. The Roman race had literally disappeared, — 
dissolved in triumphant sensuality, or trampled out in the path 
of battle. With the Roman race perished the civilization they 
had created. Italy was occupied by Goths and half-breeds,— 
arace just emerging from barbarism. It was upon this de- 
based people that the church imposed her yoke. It was to 
the credulous and ignorant Barbarians, that she addressed her 
superstition. 

We are aware how the apologists of the papal church claim 
that this mythologic Christianity was a compromise, inexora- 
bly extorted by circumstances, —that the church humbled 
herself in order to lift up a debased population. We are sorry 
to say that this plea is not sustained by the facts. The church 
did not merely accommodate herself to a low condition of soci- 
ety, as a provisional necessity : she took means to render that 
condition perpetual. She left no scope for*the development of 
man; and the progressive expansions of the European mind 
were made — not under her encouragement — but against her 
stolid resistance. 

The mind and temper of Gregory, of whom we have spoken 
as the true founder of the papal system, illustrate the uniform 
policy of the church. It was Gregory who sanctioned the 
adoration of the Virgin, and the monstrous blasphemy of adorn- 
ing the churches with pictures of, and addressing prayers to, 
the mother of God. It was he who sanctioned the efficacy of 
bones and relics — of miracles wrought at the shrines of saints, 
and the notion of the perpetual intervention of angels and dev- 
ils in human affairs. To these idolatrous and ridiculous ideas 
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he gave the sanction of a supernatural authority. Was that 
the attitude of a man qualified to lead an ignorant people, by 
progressive degrees, into genuine wisdom and true religion? 
In the true spirit of the maxim, that ‘* Ignorance is the mother 
of devotion,” he forbade mathematical studies in Rome, — an- 
nulled the study of the classics, — burned the Palatine library 
founded by Augustus Cesar,— gloried in his own outrages 
upon the rules of grammar, and rebuked a priest for having 
taught the art. Was such a policy likely to aid the develop- 
ment of society, or to secure the enlightened aim contemplated 
by our religion? Far from it. Its tendency was to degrade 
even the savage mind, and to bind in eternal chains the aspir- 
ing capacities of man. 

But, how vain it is to resist the purpose of the litle 
working in the nature of his children! The human mind did 
grow, — the life of society did pulsate, — in spite of ecclesias- 
tical despotism. There was a slow and agitated movement in 
the church, — the nature of man painfully advancing under its 
dreadful incubus. Beyond the church, social and intellectual 
progress was far more reget, as the human faculties were far 
more free. 

While papal Europe was the victim of the most stupid su- 
pernaturalism, reason found a refuge among the Arabs, who 
had conquered and settled in Spain. In that country, every 
branch of human learning was zealously cultivated, andthe 
arts of life were centuries in advance of the refinement and 
comfort of any Catholic country. In Mohammedan Spain, 
medical science was practised, — the size and form of the earth 
were known, — colleges were founded, and education flourish- 
ed, —polite literature abounded,— gunpowder and cannon 
were invented, — while Catholic Europe still lay enveloped in 
ignorance. In the single city of Cordova, “after sunset, a 
man might walk in a straight line for ten miles, by the light of 
the public lamps. Seven hundred years after this time, there 
was not so much as one public lamp in London.” The streets 
of this city were solidly paved; but, centuries later, Paris re- 
posed in a vast mud-hole. The Arabians bore the sacred lamp 
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of civilization into Europe ; but Catholie bigotry denies them 


the credit. They made the name of Spain illustrious ; but the 
church expelled them with a bloody hand; and the twilight 
of superstition has succeeded the splendor of their genius. 


It is impressive to notice the everlasting record which has 
been made against the church by the noblest of our sciences. 
Astronomy, as one has well said, “ bears in mind the great in- 
sults she has received from the church, and tolerates the name 
of no saint in the visible heavens ;—the new worlds she dis- 
covers are dedicated to Uranus, or Neptune, or other Olym- 
pian divinities.” And thus has God avenged the wrongs of 
reason. He has permitted that intellect, which the papal des- 
potism would have smothered, to soar into the depths of space, 
and to summon the stars of heaven to witness, so long as they 
shall shine, against the crime of enslaving the mind of man! 


III. Let us now advance our review to the epoch of the 
Reformation, and observe how the protestant charches sub- 
stituted an arbitrary for a divine criterion. We shall see that 
the reformers, in spite of their liberal professions, were unable 
to emancipate themselves from the ecclesiastical habit of petri- 
fying opinion and resisting liberty. We are obliged to con- 
fess the same tendency to intolerance among protestants which 
we have deplored among Catholics, — that tendeney being only 
mitigated by an advanced stage of society, or disarmed by the 
separation of the church from the State. 

The Reformation was produced by a two-fold revolt against 
Rome, — a moral revolt, taking its rise in Germany, and an 
intellectual revolt, springing from the high civilization of the 
Arabs in Spain, and from the recovery of the Greek classics, — 
two agencies that. combined to electrify the dormant intellect 
of southern Europe. The moral revolt succeeded ; the intel- 
lectual failed. The Reformatidn,— deriving its immediate 
momentum from the moral protest, — advanced auspiciously 
for some thirty years, and promised to overwhelm the entire 
papal power. But, unhappily, wanting the support of the in- 
tellectual protest, it collapsed in the very plenitude of its 
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promise,—its glowing inspiration deblined, and the Romish 
Church rose from the shock, — mutilated, but still mighty. 

There is a solemn admonition for us in the failure of this 
great reform. Let us more minutely examine its causes. 

It was the appalling moral depravity of the papal court 
that roused the indignation and horror of Germany. The 
crimes of the popes, and the dissoluteness of their capital, 
eclipsed all other grievances before the conscience of northern 
Christendom. In England and France, it was the inordinate 
taxation, levied upon those kingdoms to support foreign eccle- 
siastics, that quickened the feeling of hostility against Rome. 
In those countries the intellectual tyranny of the church was 
doubtless felt, by a few persons; but the mainspring of the 
insurrection was either moral or political. In Germany,—the 
leader of the revolt, — its spring, as we have said, was moral. 
Hence Germany, and soon the whole of Northern Europe, sep- 
arated from the Catholic Church, — being determined to stand 
implicated, no longer, in its scandals. The amputation of its 
northern members shocked and sobered the dissolute and 
drunken papacy. A great, and apparently permanent, refor- 
mation took place in its morals.. From that day to this, the 
Catholic Church has never tolerated in her popes, or in her 
priests, the flagrant immoralities which had hitherto been 
common. 

Thus the Romanists conceded to the reformers the necessity 
for an amendment of morals, and thus deprived them of the 
original motive which had created the rebellion. The moral 
spring of the Reformation was exhausted, as soon as Rome ad- 
mitted the regenerating spirit. There was only one means by 
which Protestantism could have still made an effectual appeal 
to Europe; that is, by taking higher intellectual ground than 
Romanism, — by abolishing creeds as a test of Christian char- 
acter, and striking all ecclesiastical fetters from the human 
mind. Alas! the men, on whom it devolved to guide the 
protestant movement, were not capable of this wise liberality. 
They not only derived their theological systems from the 
mother church, but emulated the bigotry of Rome in enforcing. 

oe 
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them upon the acceptance of mankind. The result has been 
a new epoch of intolerance, and a revival of the struggle be- 
tween ecclesiasticism and reason. 

In the south of Europe, it was the tyranny of Rome over 
the human intellect that excited the revolt: Italy and south- 
ern France had come in contact with Greek and Arabic thought, 
and their mental life was much more mature than that of the 
northern nations. Italy, in particular, had made good use of 
the seventy years during which the papal residence had been 
removed from the country. The absence of the pontiff was 
the withdrawal of a cloud, admitting the sunshine of letters, 
and preparing the growth of thought. Society became quick- 
ened and emancipated to the degree, that, when the papal in- 
cubus returned, it could no longer prostrate reason, or impose 
its impudent impostures upon the credulity of men. The use 
which Italy made of the invention of printing shows that she 
led the intellectual van of Europe. 

Thus, while the protestants of the north looked forward to 
a reformation of morals, the protestants of the south contem- 
plated intellectual liberty, as the true goal of the revolution. 
The Reformation — as it was shaped by Luther and Calvin — 
did not meet the views of scholars and men of science. It was 
not new creeds which they desired; it was the emancipation 
of the human understanding. They recognized, in the Ger- 
man and French protestants, the same intolerance they abhor- 
red in Rome. When they heard that Calvin had burned Ser- 
vetus for rejecting his theology, they could not help asking 
themselves, where would be the gain to humanity, in exchang- 
ing one scheme of infallibility for another? If men were still 
to be burned for their opinions, and if the vision of the clergy 
were to determine the sphere of man’s inquiry, was it worth 
while to turn society upside down for the sake of a new set of 
inquisitors, or to burn their fingers in forging new chains for 
the fore-doomed conscience? . 

These considerations, united to the dictates of a policy 
founded upon local interests, withheld the more advanced 
minds of Europe from any participation in the protestant 
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movement. Expecting hardly more sympathy with their own 
views in the reformers than they found among the Catholics, 
they saw nothing to reward them for the sacrifices they must 
make, and the dangers they must incur, by arraying themselves 
against the powerful hierarchy. Repelled alike by the intol- 
erance of the ancient church and by the bigotry of the new, 
there was but one course open to intellectual men, — the course 
of politic dissimnulation, nominal conformity, and actual infi- 
delity. Accordingly, Italy began to betray the painful anomaly 
of a cultivated class, — indulging privately in the widest lati- 
tude of free-thinking, — ardently espoused to philosophy, and 
boldly pushing physical research into the domain of Atheism ; 
and at the same time, ostensibly upholding the pretensions of 
the church, — demurely assisting at its rights, — beholding its . 
obsolete mummeries with decorous gravity, and even ratifying 
the penalty of heresy upon some of their own party, whose 
zeal for the truth had got the better of their discretion! The 
men who ought to have been the champions of a recovered 
Christianity became the patrons of a philosophical infidelity. 
The country that ought to have renewed itself by intellectual 
freedom and a liberal protestantism, became tainted with hy- 
pocrisy and permanently bound to superstition. The univer- 
sities became hotbeds of irreligion; that of Padua was 
thought to be a “ focus of Atheism,” and the learned acade- 
mies of Modena and Venice were suppressed for heresy. From 
Italy, the spirit of infidelity spread into France, and ultimately 
infected the intellectual life of Europe. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the love of science and the philosophic mind were in pal- 
pable hostility to religion, and the church appeared on the 
brink of ruin. 

Thus the protestant revolution was prematurely arrested, 
in consequence of petrifying into those narrow ecclesiastical 
forms, and manifesting that proscriptive spirit which unavoid- 
ably repels the maturest minds. The hierarchy was saved by 
the very enemy that defied it to mortal combat. The moment 
Protestantism organized creeds framed out of Romish dogmas, ' 
and made their acceptance the test of Christian character and 
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sectarian fellowship,— rejecting the moral test furnished by 
personal sincerity, philanthropy, and godliness, — that moment. 
the papal church was safe. Her antagonist had imbibed her 
policy, and could inflict upon her no further harm.’ 

- The limits of this paper will not allow me to dwell on the 
conflict in the protestant churches between the ecclesiastical 
tendency to petrify thought and the divine instinct which de- 
mands its growth and renewal. The story, however, is full 
of instruction. Have the iron creeds of the reformers — backed 
by their cruel penalties — prevented the gradual decomposi- 
tion of the church and the formation of sects according to the 
affinities of human thought and feeling? Have their opposi- 
tion to the physical sciences and their authoritative standards 
of biblical criticism veiled the mysteries of nature, or dis- 
couraged investigation? Onthe contrary, whenever we take 
a retrospect of the struggle, how profoundly we are impressed 
by the fact, that society advances, truth dawns, and the mind 
of man unfolds, under a divine law, which neither the church 
nor any other institution can resist! Ifthis be so, how evi- 
dent it is that Christianity — being a divine religion — recog- 
nizes this law, and makes provision for the growth of society, 
the advent of successive truths, and the progressive destiny of 
man. Is not this the very reason why Christianity was taught, 
— not as a definite system, but as an inspiring spirit, — not as a 
mature and rigid formula, but as a flexible, fluent, progressive 
tissue of principles? Does not this also suggest to us the 
function of that supplementary revelation, reserved for the 
spirit of truth to communicate, to such minds as may be open 
to its reception, during the ages of human growth and expe- 
rience ? 

It follows, accordingly, that the church would consult alike 
the highest wisdom and best practical interest by recognizing 
the absolute mental liberty of man, respecting the function of 
reason, and having no test of fellowship but fraternal love. 
The church can have no lawful jurisdiction over men’s opinions, 
for opinions are either the result of evidence which must be 


1 «* Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe,’’ chap. xx. 
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paramount to dictation, or the cherished treasure of conscience 
which cannot be despoiled without sacrilege. The attempt to 
assert and maintain such jurisdiction has occasioned the most 
monstrous crimes known to history; and from no other cause 
has religion suffered so deeply. It seems impossible that just 
and sensible men should longer countenance any tendency of | 
this kind, — even to the extent of stigmatizing with odious ep- 
ithets any doctrines sincerely cherished by good men. 

It is over the moral conduct of men that the church has law- 
ful jurisdiction. She has the right to say, with Jesus, “ By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” She has the right to exact of her members 
. purity of heart, magnanimity of spirit, practical justice and 
~ honesty. Yet here, just where rigor would have been rational 
and salutary, the church has been fatally tolerant! In the 
palmy days of sacerdotal domination, while reason was per- 
secuted, morality was despised. While the transitory dogmas 
of the mole-eyed priesta were carefully fortified against inquiry, 
the heart of man, destined to become the temple of the Lord, 
was abandoned to every unclean passion. It is an edifying 
coincidence that the most notorious inquisitors of reason, and 
jailers of conscience, have betrayed the most dissolute lives 
that dishonor the annals of Christendom. The morals of Prot- 
estantism show a vast improvement upon those of the Catholic 
Church, — especially when contrasted with the state of Europe 
just prior to the Reformation; but even the reformers made 
morality secondary to creeds. One of the points that has been 
made especially prominent in “ evangelical ” preaching is, that 
the good works of men are mere “ filthy rags,” in the sight of 
God, until they accept the prescribed sectarian formulas. 
Even in America, during the last twenty-five years, it has 
been safer for a clergyman to break the commandments than 
to depart from the dogmatic standards of his church. A bishop 
of New Jersey, convicted of a shameful moral delinquency, 
was more tenderly treated by the religious press, and the or- 
gans of ecclesiastical sentiment, than a Unitarian of Massachu-, 
setts for alleged errors of theology. The name of Bishop On- 
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derdonk is to be transmitted to posterity, it is said, by a mon- 
ument in Trinity Church; but we have yet to hear that the 
laborious life and spotless fame of Theodore Parker are to be 
commemorated in marble, under the sanction of any church in 
Boston. Surely, it ought to be manifest, by this time, that an 
ecclesiastical policy which involves these startling anomalies is 
founded in error. 


With two additional remarks, we shall draw this paper to a 
conclusion. 

I. Any church polity that would be vigorous and permanent 
must be tolerant enough to admit the full play of intellectual 
activity, and must provide for the indefinite development of 
thought. It is wholly futile to attempt to limit, by creeds, 
theories of inspiration, or canons of criticism, the movements 
of society, and the successive rise of ideas. The mightiest 
theological system decays ; but the nature of man is perpetu- 
ally renewed. Our definitions, and formulas have their day ; 
but truth moves on, resistless and eternal, placing its own seal 
upon our wisdom, but burying our crudities in a merciful ob- 
livion. Theological ideas must always be modified by intel- 
lectual research and material discovery. The science of 
geology has extorted a new interpretation of Genesis. An ac- 
quaintance with the animal kingdom refutes the possibility of 
a universal deluge. The church might once assert that the 
whole earth was peopled by the sons of Noah — Shem having 
settled in Asia, Ham in Africa, and Japheth in Europe ;. but 
when a fourth continent came to be discovered, for which the 
church had provided no patriarch, it was a trying day for in- 
fallibility! Yet, horrible to relate, rather than renounce 
her theory, the church chose the alternative of denying that 
the people of the New World were human beings; and Spain, 
the ferocious bull-dog of the papacy, exterminated the aborig- 
ines by millions, — including civilizations, in Mexico and Peru, 
more mature than her own! It was once possible to stigma- 
tize as heretical the doctrine of the sphericity of the earth ; 
but the great voyage of Magellan was fatal to the puerile 
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dogmatism of Augustine. To this day, the church adheres to 
the chronology of Eusebius, the father of the many lies that 
have crept into ecclesiastical history ; although God has cre- 
ated a natural register in the valley of the Nile, which demon- 
strates for the historic world a much greater antiquity than ig 
recognized by Christendom. The admonition of these facts is 
unmistakable ; and they instruct us that if there be such a 
thing as liberal Christianity in America, it will seek its own 
interest, and do the will of God, by adapting itself to the pro- 
gressive movement of society; and the enlarging domain of 
science. 


II. And finally, the abrogation of theological tests, and the 
toleration of absolute liberty of thought, so far from proving 
prejudicial to religion, would: undoubtedly promote it. The 
paltry ideas of imperfect men — the outgrowth of superstitious 
ages — would instantly find their level, being no longer up- 
held by arbitrary authority; but truth would maintain its 
own, and piety would flourish under its divine sanction. No 
attribute of Christianity would be impaired ; but it would have 
more direct access to the human heart, and work a profounder 
transformation. 

Every step in the mental enfranchisement of man has been 
resisted on the plea that liberty would lead to anarchy and-in- 
fidelity. But the experiment, so far as it has been made, fails 
to confirm the prediction. On the contrary, it is found that 
ideas pursue an orderly sequence, and that all human thought 
gravitates to a few centres, though unmolested by outward 
dictation. There is no tendency to anarchy, except where the 
course of mental evolution is resisted, or diverted into a foreign 
channel. Dam the stream, and the waters swell and foam, 
and overflow their appointed bounds ; divert it from its natural 

“course, and the current fluctuates. So it is with the intellec- 
tual river that, flows through the history of man, beginning in 
some mountain-rill of remote tradition, and augmenting into 
the majestic volume of philosophy. Leave it untroubled, to 
pursue its appointed course, and it will sweep on with a 
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rhythmic motion, enriching new shores, and freighted with 
ampler treasures, while time endures. Neither is there:a ten- 
dency to infidelity, except where religion has become impli- 
cated in tyranny. The elements of religion are implanted in 
human nature; they are developed in the course of human 
experience ; and they furnish the sacramental bread of the 
soul, and its holiest and highest moods. And, since all the 
abuses of sectarian despotism have not alienated mankind from 
religion, we have no reason to fear that a generous toleration 
would eventuate in so unnatural a disaster. 


ArtTICcLE II. 
Infinity of God. 


Question.— ‘“‘ Do you believe that God inherently and abso- 
lutely is infinite? That is, Does God jill all space with his per- 
sonal dimensions?” 


TuIs question has lately received some attention in minis- 
terial circles, with the view of drawing out distinct and clearly- 
stated definitions .of certain philosophical and_ theological 
terms. We propose to offer a few thoughts on the chief point 


involved. 

1. Preparatory to an encounter with the question proposed, 
it is suitable that we consider the limitations of human knowl- 
edge, and the superabounding capacity of rational faith. By 
faith we mean the credit of testimony, and the necessary and 
reasonable deductions from what is known. 

Our positive knowledge is limited to comparatively a few 
realities in a small section of the universe. And then there 
are things which we know as entities, in their wholeness, which 
we do not know in their details, and of the principles of whose 
being and action we have no understanding. The children in 
their teens are familiar with the sight and sound of the old 
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house-clock. They know it in its place as a fact; and they 
know, from its use, that it is a timekeeper. And when they 
have attained to a capacity to reason on the subject, their ex- 
ercise of that capacity produces a belief, akin to knowledge, 
that it was planned by intelligence for the purpose which they 
see it systematically to serve. But they understand not the 
bearings and connections of the interior machinery. They 
have no knowledge of the contrivance which produces the 
visible effects. Yet this ignorance of details and principles 
detracts not at all from their knowledge of the fact in its 
wholeness, —i. e., the existence of the clock, and its service as a 
timekeeper ; nor does it discredit either their faith $r the phi- 
losophy of it, intelligently inferred from its use, that if'was con 

trived by intelligence for the purpose of indicating the minutes 
and hours as they pass. Nevertheless, the children may law- 
fully seek to acquire all the knowledge that is attainable of 
the internal structure of the clock. What we would make 
plain is, the folly of doubting the reality of what we do know, 
or relinquishing faith in the necessary inferences from the 
same, because there are other things that we do not under- 
stand. 


* ‘2. In relation to the being and perfections of God, while we 


have,with good and sufficient reasons, faith akin to knowledge, 
we must know in the outset that there is much with regard to 
mode and magnitude which we cannot understand. In ap- 
proaching the subject, we are reminded of Pope’s significant 
inquiry, — 
** But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 


Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Looked through? Or can a part contain the whole ?”’ 


Of course, the finite cannot comprehend the infinite. But 
there are properties of the Infinite of which we can form ra- 
tional conceptions, else there would be nothing valuable in the 
revelations of the Infinite for our faitlto take hold upon. For 
instance, our faith in God, that it may have for its concomi- 
tants filial trust, reverence, love, and hope, and draw out our 
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souls in filial prayer, must embrace the idea of his personality, 
But we are so accustomed to applying the term person to the 
human form, that, when applied to God, it hardly conveys to the 
common mind the idea we mean to express. What we mean 
by the personality of the Deity is, that he is an individual, a 
being ; that he is a living, conscious, thinking, knowing, plan- 
ning, loving, creating, and governing being ;— that he is not 
a mere principle or law, which can no more love, or plan, or 
will to do, than the law of attraction and gravitation, or the 
electric fluid, — but is our heavenly Father, who cares for us, 
hears our prayers, and purposes our. eternal good. 

But an essential perfection of the Deity, without which his 
wisdom and love, his purposes of good, and his almighty power 
would not constitute a basis for our entire confidence, is omni- 
presence. If there were parts of the universe which his pres- 
ence did not pervade, in those parts ungoverned forces and 
erratic contingencies might counteract and derange the entire 
system of things. When we consider the immensity of the 
universe, and the infinitely diversified and complicated bear- 
ings and relations of things in the physical and moral systems, 
without a conception of the omnipresence of the Deity, we 
could have no rational assurance of a perfect divine govern- 
ment, guaranteeing, on the great scale, a beneficent issue of 
things. We devoutly believe —every Christian, it seems to 
us, must believe — in the omnipresence of the Deity. 

But what is the omnipresence of the Deity? This is, sub- 
stantially, the question which has called forth the present dis- 
quisition. Does it necessarily mean that he “ fills all space 
with his personal dimensions”? Clearly it does not. This 
is an inadequate and false conception of the idea of omnipresence 
ascribed to the Infinite. Yet this strange misconception seems 
to have possessed some even of the philosophic cast of minds, 
who, in boldly epitémizing the profundity of their philosophy, 
have pointed, for instance, to a rock by the way, declaring 

that God existed as really and as personally in that stone as 
anywhere in the universe. The pert little boy might prove 
himself of the same school of philosophy by irreverently insist- 
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ing, when he throws a stone at the birds, that he throws God, 
ora part of God at them. Pardon me, Christian reader, for 
writing such an expression. It is as painful for me to write 
it as it can possibly be for you to read it. But my object is 
to expose, for reproof and correction, the deleterious influence 
of presumptuous extravagances on the most solemnly impor- 
tant subjects. It is this hasty and crude notion of omnipres- 
ence that has led, as it must directly tend, to pantheism, mak- 
ing nature, all nature, including the said stone by the way, 
to be God. And pantheism is virtually atheism. 

But the above-mentioned definition of the divine omnipres- 
ence is a lawless strain upon the meaning of the word presence. 
It is rarely, if ever, used for the mere space occupied by the 
body-of the person or thing spoken of. We speak of being 
in a given person’s presence, when we are within the circle of 
his direct observation, or social intercourse. We never restrict 
the idea of his presence to the cubic inches filled by his “ per- 
sonal dimensions.” | 

In relation’ to the sun, we speak of its presence by day, an 
its absence by night. But by its presence in the daytime we 
do not mean that its body lies upon the surface of the earth 
we tread. We mean that it pours its beams directly upon us, 
so that we are bathed with its light and heat. And it is pres- 
ent, too, in its attractive force. And thus, in a practical sense, 
and in the sense of the best usage of the term, the presence 
of the sun pervades the vast solar system. Should the pro- 
fessor of astronomy, having described in detail the primary 
functions of the sun, its attractive force, holding the planets in 
their orbits on their periodical revolutions around it as their 
common centre, and its energies as the source of light and heat, 
shedding its benign influence upon them all, then summarily de- 
clare, that the presence of the sun pervades the vast solar sys- 
tem, would his scholars understand him to mean that the body 
of the sun filled the entire circumference of the system de- 
scribed? Such a thought would occur to none. 

With this just and proper estimate of the idea signified by 
the presence of a person or thing, we see that the omnipresence 
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of the Deity does not involve the idea that he “ fills all space 
with his personal dimensions.” Of his existence and his per- 
sonality, we find a great amount of evidence by the study of . 
the created universe. But the personality, or, in other words, 
the conceivable reality of the being of God as God, is more 
explicitly and demonstrably evidenced by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. To aspire to understand the form and mode of 
his being were vain for a finite creature. To us even our 
own existence is a mystery. But his glorious person may in- 
habit limited space in the centre of the universe, and yet he, 
infinite in knowledge, wisdom, goodness, and power, in the 
exercise of these attributes, and in his spiritual energy, be 
omnipresent in the limitless universe, as is the sun, with its 
magnetic forces, in the solar system. So the Scriptures seem 
to regard him. In this light, Christ, the Son of God, appears 
to have recognized him. And so our faith, our devotions, and 
our philosophy take hold upon him. 

In illustration of the idea which is familiarly signified by 
the term presence as applied to persons and things, we spoke 
of the sun, in the respect in which it is said to be present by 
day and absent by night. This phase of the illustration is 
beautifully instructive of a practical sense in which the Scrip- 
tures represent the divine presence as being, under given con- 
ditions, vouchsafed to us. In this sense David says, “ In thy 
presence is fulness of joy.” ‘I shall praise him ; his presence 
is salvation.” ‘ This refers to the spiritual presence of God as 
recognized and enjoyed by the believing and loving soul. And 
his presence, in this sense, is hidden from us when our own 
minds and hearts are alienated from God, through ignorance 
and unbelief; or, in other words, we are then cast away from his 
presence. Deprecating such a condition, David prayed (Ps. 
li. 11), ‘Cast me not away from thy presence.” Again, 
(Ps. x. 1), “* Why hidest thou thyself in times of trouble?” 

But commonly, in treating‘on this form of spiritual depriva- 
tion, the Scriptures substitute the word face for presence ; thus 
(Isa. liv. 8,) ‘ In a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a 
moment.” And (lix. 2), “ But your iniquities have separated 
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between you and your God; and your sins have hid his face 
from you, that he will not hear.” Again, the consecrated 
place of religious worship is, by the figure of metonymy, called 
the presence of the Lord, because his spiritual presence, in 
the last-mentioned sense, is there manifested and enjoyed. 
Accordingly, the Psalmist, in calling upon the people to assem- 
ble in the courts of the Lord, besought them to “ come before 
his presence with singing.” And when he was in the wilder- 
ness, and was excluded by the treason of Absalom from his 
accustomed resort to the tabernacle of worship in Jerusalem, 
he exclaimed (Ps. xlii. 1, 2), “As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My 
‘soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall I 
come and appear before God?” 

From the foregoing observations, it is perceived that the 
analogies which, for illustration, we have drawn from the solar 
luminary, hold good in both points of view in which we have 
employed them in relation to the -presence of God. While 
the presence of the sun by day, in the sense in which it is not 
present by night, —that is, in our conscious recognition of the 
sensible contact of its cheering and vivifying light and warmth, 
—1is an instructive analogy of the sensible presence of God en- 
joyed only by his believing and loving children, the sun’s 
presence here by night as well as day, in its magnetic force, 
holding the earth in its orbit, is illustrative of the presence of 
God always and everywhere, in his pervading prescience, and 
sustaining and governing power. In this respect we cannot 
go out from his presence, “for in him we live and move and 


have our being.” * 


**T cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable. 
Come then, expressive Silence, muse his praise.’?* 


1$t. Paul. 2 Thomson. 


3* 
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So the Psalmist: ‘“ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? [His spirit and his 
presence are here used as convertible terms.] If I ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in hades, be- 
hold, thou art there. IfI take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
Surely, the darkness shall cover me, even the night shall be 
‘light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; but 
the night shineth'as the day; the darkness and the light are 
both alike to thee.” How clearly it was in the mind of the 
royal poet to exemplify, not the personal dimensions, but the 
omniscience and all-pervading power of the Deity ! 

For more instructive illustrations of the distinction between 
the person and his presence, note the visual presence of Christ 
at the house of Lazarus and his sisters in Bethany, while he 
was personally beyond Jordan; and his presence in his heal- 
ing power in the Centurion’s house in Capernaum, when he 
was yonder in the border of the town. See John xi. 11 and 
Matt. viii. 13. 

That our position may be tolerably well apprehended, let 
us recapitulate in a brief summary. 

1. We may have knowledge or belief of a designated exist- 
ence as a verity, when we neither understand the mode nor 
comprehend the philosophy of that existence. 

' 2. Our manner of expression, when we treat on the being 
and perfections of God, should be such as to convey ideas of 
which the common mind may form some rational conception. 
Men cannot take hold by an effective faith of that of which 
they can form no conception. 

3. The common mind easily and naturally discriminates be- 
tween the fact of personal existence, with regard to any being, 
and his presence and character. Therefore we address our- 
selves more profitably to the common understanding in aid of 
faith and rational devotion, by distinguishing rather than con- 
founding the person of God and his presence. 

4. To receive God in the light of Christian revelation, which 
ascribes to him the power to will, to love, to purpose, to cre- 
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ate, and to govern, we necessarily conceive of him as having 
a personal existence. We cannot comprehend that existence ; 
but we can form as rational conception of it, as a fact, as we 
can of the personal existence of angels, or of any spiritual be- 
ings who are invisible to our mortal sight. And then, with 
regard to his omnipresence, in connection with the infinity of 
his perfections, we can as easily conceive of it, without con- 
founding it with his ‘ personal dimensions,” as we can of the 
extended (though limited) psychological presence of men of 
strong and active minds. 

5. But to represent the omnipresence of God in such a man- 
ner as shall legitimately tend to the conception of him as an 
impersonal element, a universally diffused ether, or an all-per- 
vading force of nature, tends to quench the spirit of devotion 
by taking from us our Father in heaven, to render prayer 
vague and objectless by precluding the concentration of our 
ssinde upon a moral sovereign, —a loving and planning, a 
prayer-hearing and prayer-answering God. 

The want of light on this very point was the occasion of much 
perplexity with the old Brahminical philosophers. They first 
conceived of the Deity as abstract reason, a pure intelligence, 
which was their Brahm. But they were surrounded by facts 
and mysteries which this view of the Deity aDdne could not 
solve. They came to conceive of a planning and producing 
cause, and hence their Brahm became Brahma. Still they did 
not elevate their conceptions to a God above Nature, and the 
author and governor of it, but degenerated into pantheism. 
There was need of the recognition of a divine personality, a 
Deity capable of voluntary thought, love, and expression. And 
this want is richly supplied by the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which gives as the soul-satisfying knowledge, the filial trust, 
and the spiritual communion of our FATHER IN HEAVEN. 

Let Christian teachers be wise in their choice of expression 
on the perfections of the Infinite, that they may impart ra- 
tional ideas of those perfections to his finite children, especially 
in those respects in which just conceptions are requisite to in- 
spire confidence and love, to enkindle devotion, and to encour- 
age the prayer of faith. 





THE INDUCTIVE ARGUMENT 


ArTIcLeE III. 
The Inductive Argument for a Future Life. 


INDUCTIVE philosophy teaches us to collect facts first, and 
afterward to reason froni them ; out of these to lay the foun- 
' dation, and then to build upon it our system. This is the 
only safe method, and the present state of the exact sciences 
shows with what success it has been applied. But it may be 
followed in theology, as well as in science, with equal safety, 
and with equal promise of satisfactory results. We propose 
in this paper to apply this method of argument to the illustra- 
tion and confirmation of the doctrine of a future life. 


I. In the transformation of animals Nature furnishes us 
facts on which we may found a just_and logical argument for 
the future existence of the human race. 

The department of natural history, to which animal trans- 
formation belongs, is equally curious and instructive. It in- 
terests us by the singular processes through which the changes 
and results are wrought out; and it shows us the possibility, 
and the demonstrated fact, that creatures may pass from one 
mode of being into another, living in bodies entirely different, 
and occupying spheres of existence wholly unlike each other. 

There is a curious instance of this in a little worm well- 
known to naturalists. This creature at first is an inhabitant 
of the water. On the approach of its metamorphosis, it aban- 
dons the water, retires under the earth, where it is changed 
into a chrysalis, and after a certain time bursts from its seem- 
ingly inanimate dead state, and appears in the form of a winged 
insect, an entirely new creature. Thus this animal passes the 
first period of its existence in the water, the second under the 
earth, and the third and last in. the air! Is man less in im- 
portance and dignity than a worm, that he, the child of God, 
should be confined to one mode of life, one sphere of being, 
and the worm be allowed three ? 
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But let us look into the processes of certain insect trans- 
formations a little more carefully. The life of some of these 
little creatures consists of three principal periods, which pre- 
sent very different phenomena for consideration. Let us take 
a single example. 

In the first period, it appears in the form of a worm, a cat- 
erpillar, or larva. Its body is long and cylindrical, consisting 
of a series of membranous rings incased within each other. 
By the aid of these rings, and of several pairs of legs, it crawls 
about in quest of its food. Its blood moves from the lower 
extremities upward to the head. It breathes through small 
openings placed on each side of the body, or through one or 
more tubes situated on the lower portion of the body, near the 
tail. Its head is armed with teeth or pincers, by which it 
tears and eats the leaves of the plants which it frequents; and 
it is exceedingly voracious, and will frequently eat double its 
own weight of leaves ina day. This is its first mode of ex- 
istence. 

When the period of its metamorphosis into the aurelia or 
chrysalis approaches, it forsakes all food, and by fasting pre- 
pares to undergo its transmutation. It selects a place of bu- 
rial, so to speak, in the holes of walls or decayed trees, or digs 
little cells in the earth, or suspends itself in some suitable 
place, spins or in some way manufactures a coffin, and pa- 
tiently awaits its resurrection. 

While in this state, it is generally wholly inactive, and seems 
to have no power or remnant of life init. It falls into a torpid 
condition, and the blood, during this death-sleep, changes its 
direction, and circulates in a course the very reverse of that 
in which it moved when the creature was a caterpillar ; namely, 
from the head toward the lower extremities. The respiratory 
organs are also changed from the sides, or posterior portion of 
the body, to the anterior part, or the head. During all this 
period, which, though generally lasting a short time, in some 
cases extends to a burial of eight or nine months, the creature 
eats nothing, though as a caterpillar it was the most ravenous 
of animals. This the second mode of being. 
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In the third mode the animal has acquired the perfect or- 
ganization which is thenceforth to continue. When the chrys- 
alis period draws near its completion, the coffin and tomb are 
gradually burst asunder, and the creature comes forth a new 
being, into a wholly new mode and sphere of existence, —a 
butterfly, winging its way through the air, a thing of joy, an 
object of beauty and admiration. And the internal changes 
are as great as the external. The texture, proportion, and 
number of the viscera are greatly altered. Some have ac- 
quired a greater degree of consistence, while others are ren- 
dered finer and more delicate. Some receive a new form, and 
some are: entirely annihilated ; while new organs are visible 
in the perfect insect, that seemed before to have had no exist- 
ence ; so that it appears as if the creature were clothed upon 
with a new body, wrought up during the process of its resur- 
rection from the chrysalis condition. Thus is its history com- 
pleted. 

First, as a caterpillar or worm, it crawled on the earth, 
having from eight to sixteen feet. Second, as a chrysalis, its. 

power of locomotion was annihilated, and it passed into a kind 
of death-sleep, buried in a sepulchre of its own preparation. 
Third, it rises out of this death-sleep, an entirely new creature, 
no longer crawling, but mounting on gaudily-painted wings, 
and living in the air; no longer having teeth and living on 
gross aliment, but furnished with a little trunk by which it 
extracts the refined juices of the most delicate flowers; no 
longer seeing dimly as a caterpillar or worm, but gifted with 
smooth and convex eyes to the number of thousands! This 
is the new mode of existence to which the new creature is in- 
troduced by its last transformation ; and it seems equally capa- 
ble of happiness in itself and of imparting pleasure to others, as 
it floats a living beauty through the atmosphere, or follows its 
joys among the flowers of field and garden. 


And here we close the statement of facts, and proceed briefly 
to the induction, or to the application of them to the argu- 
ment in hand. We put the question to any just-minded man, 
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whether Nature has not shown us, in these animal transforma- 
tions, the possibility, at least, of the soul of man continuing to 
live in different bodies, and under different modes of existence? 
And do not these examples of the caterpillar and the butter- 
fly furnish us with hints of the possible nature of the resur- 
rection, so far as it may partake of a physical character? 

“+ But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? and 
with what body do they come?” The curious revolution and 
development which bring the beautiful butterfly out of the 
disgusting worm or caterpillar might well give the scoffing ques- 
tioner pause and room for thought, revealing to him, as it does, 

‘the various agencies and the infinite resources of Nature and 
of God. Surely, the power that can work out these marvellous 
changes and transformations by means so simple, and in so 
brief space, may well be supposed to have the means of cloth- 
ing the human soul with “ a body as it pleaseth him.” 

Electricity passes through any space possible to us without 
perceptible lapse of time. What a wonderful and subtile ele- 
ment is magnetism, whether mineral or animal, — the power by 
which one controls the body, sensations, and thoughts of an- 
other! Light pervades space at the rate of twelve millions 
of miles a minute, or two hundred thousand miles while the 
pulse is beating once! Verily, God cannot be at a loss for 
materials wherewith to construct a body suited to the wants 
of the newly-freed spirit. He can indeed give to each “a 
body as it pleaseth him.” 

But it is not the design of this article to discuss the nature 
of the resurrection, or of the resurrection body, but only to 
show from the facts in review that God has given us, not sim- 
ply an illustration, but a manifest demonstration of the possi- 
bility of a future existence for mankind, to show that it in- 
volves ho violation of the laws of Nature; but that, in these 
very transformations of insects, she has indicated to us that 
such a conclusion is in perfect accordance with her arrange- 
ments and operations in other departments. 

And indeed, though in quite a different way, does she not 
show us much the same thing in the example which the apos- 
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tle Paul has adduced in the way of illustration? What is 
there in Nature more marvellous than that a single grain of 
wheat or corn buried in the earth, and the body of it dying, 
entirely rotting away into dust, there should yet remain within 
it, invisible, a living germ which has the power,of appropriat- 
ing to itself, or gathering up into itself, earth, air, and water, 
in their various elemental conditions, till it has developed and 
multiplied itself into a hundred or a thousand bodies of the 
same nature, and each as perfect as itself? Is there really 
anything more wonderful than this life in death, this power of 
a seed to create for itself a new body, and to come forth from 
its grave into a new existence, the same in essence and form, 
though not in body? This is continually passing under our 
observation; we have grown familiar with it; but it is no 
less a marvel and a mystery. And what we specially seek to 
show by it, is that it opens up to us the astonishing resources 
of Nature, and reveals to us the great fact that the continu- 
ance of life, essence, spirit, in new forms or bodies, and under 
new modes of existence, is not contrary to her laws, but in har- 
mony with her actual operations, repeated continually in her 
various kingdoms. 

Why, then, should it be deemed an incredible thing by the 
sceptic that God should raise the human dead ? or, in other 
words, that life should be continued to man beyond the death 
of the present body ?- What is there in the germ of a grain 
of wheat more likely to withstand the assaults of death and the 
dissolution of its body than in the soul of man? Why is it 
more improbable that we should be clothed upon with a new 
body, and introduced into a new and higher sphere of being, 
than that a crawling and revolting worm should become a 
splendid golden-winged butterfly ? 

What is the difference in the two facts which, without pre- 
vious knowledge of either, would lead any man, however in- 
credulous, to reject the one and accept the other? Suppose 
we had never seen or heard of the transformation of a cater- 
pillar ; suppose no one had; which of the propositions would 
seem most reasonable to us, most worthy of God, most worthy 
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of Nature’s labor and preference, —that man should live on 
after the death of the present body, or the insignificant worm? 
Man, with his mighty mind struggling upward, with his lov- 
ing heart throbbing with sympathies and hopes, or the com- 
paratively worthless and disgusting reptile ? 

We think the most unwilling sceptic can honestly and justly 
return but one answer to this question. The facts passed in 
review, Nature in her actual processes, his self-respect, the 
dignity of his own nature, and the instincts of his own soul, 
all point in one direction, and show the reasonableness of the 
apostolic statement of the question: ‘“ There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body, . . . and as we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 


Il. tis an established fact of science that matter never 
perishes, though subject to perpetual change. 

The forms of matter are temporary or transient; but matter 
itself is permanent in substance and quantity, not a single par- 
ticle of it being annihilated. We may by chemical action 
change it into every variety of shape and condition, as solid, 
liquid, gaseous. We may condense it into smallest space, and 
make it solid, as gold or platina; or we may diffuse it through 
the atmosphere in invisible atoms; but nothing perishes: the 
quantity remains the same, however changed in form or dif- 
fused in space. ‘ 

So the same particles of matter may pass into the three 
great kingdoms of Nature, and constitute in turn the body of a 
mineral, a plant, and an animal, whether fish, bird, beast, or 
man. Through all these successive transformations matter is 
actually passing, without diminution or loss. Rocks decom- 
pose, and, under the action of the elements, the soil is formed. 
Earth, air, and water enter into the composition of the plants 
springing from the soil. These are appropriated by animals, 
and enter into their blood and flesh and bones. These, in turn, 
decay, die, decompose, and mingle with the earth and atmos- 
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phere, to be taken up again in a like way, and sent on a new 
round of changes and revolutions. 

So it is that the death and corruption of matter in one 
form often opens the way to new combinations, which recon- 
struct it in higher and lovelier forms. From the vilest and 
most loathsome species of matter come very frequently the 
richest and most splendid productions of Nature. The most 
beautiful flowers, the most delicious fruits, the most valuable 
articles of human food, spring out of the very bosom of cor- 
ruption, and are quickened into growth, size, value, and 
beauty by the presence and action of the most disgusting 
combinations of matter. So.various are the offices and forms 
of matter, so multiplied its changes and conditions, forever 
shifting in its relations and shapes, but forever the same in 
quantity and substance, not the minutest atom of it being 
ever actually annihilated. 


Here, then, we have a great fact of Nature as the basis of 
our induction, the substratum of our reasoning. And this fact 
respects the lower and less valuable productions of Nature or 
of God; for no one will presume to compare in worth atoms 
with thoughts, and the chemical relations of the earth, air, and 
water with the spiritual affinities, the divine affections and 
glorious faculties of the soul. That this soul, this mighty 
agent of thought, lives after the decay and death of the body, 
is a conclusion to which a true inductive philosophy, such as 
guides us in every other science, justly and logically leads, 
without any overstraining of the argument, without forcing 
from the facts any unnatural inference or deduction. The con- 
clusion follows naturally and easily, and in a well-balanced 
and honest mind it would require an effort to avoid it. 

The facts, imperfectly presented as they have been, show 
that in Nature nothing perishes; that not one particle of mat- 
ter is annihilated, though forever changing its form and con- 
dition and relations to other atoms, passing through an end- 
less circle of changes. And we ask the sceptic whether it is 
a fair induction from these facts that mind, thought, the soul, 
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will utterly perish, be crushed out of existence entirely, irrev- 
ocably, when it leaves the body, or when its present form of 
existence ceases? Why should he believe that God would 
make such abundant and special provisions for the preserva- 
tion of matter, and utterly refuse to make any provisions for 
the preservation of mind, — mind, the noblest, the grandest 
thing of all that he has created? If the spirit is not immortal, 
then we have this strange inconsistency, this inexplicable ex- 
ception to the otherwise universal rule. The lesser is carefully 
guarded and kept in being; the greater is allowed to perish ; 
nay, is foreordained to death and extinction. Every particle 
of the body lives forever; every particle of the soul perishes 
forever! The earth on which we tread is immortal; we who 
by our thought and intellectual‘energy make the glory of the 
earth, flit across it like shadows, and are not! These atoms 
of dust, that float through our atmosphere, and dance in the 
sunbeams, cannot be annihilated ; but thought, which masters 
all the forms of matter, and harnesses even the lightning, the 
spirit which is the very essence of the great God himself— 
against this, and this only, is written the sentence of death! 
We insist that this is a false, illogical, impossible conclusion. 

Consider the globe on which we live,— earth, water, air, in 
all their infinite variety of elemental combinations and modes 
of being ; and then ask why this right to life under other con- 
ditions, in other spheres, should be denied to the spirit. Why 
should God or Nature so carefully destroy the grain, and so 

carefully preserve the husk ? 

Stand out here, and let us look up into the depths above. 
These suns that burn in the far-off heavens, these planets that 
shed down on us their soft and lovely light, like the dawn- 
ing of a great hope, —all these, with the countless glorious 
constellations which flame along the vast abysses of creation, 
are only senseless clods. They cannot feel nor enjoy, they 
catnot love, nor think, nor reason, nor increase in knowledge, 
nor grow into the likeness of their Creator, nor partake of his 
spirit. And shall these live always, and roll on their everlast- 
ing courses, and the SOUL, so colossal in its powers, so far- 
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reaching in its aspirations, so unwearied in its toil, so god- 
like in its nature, and through which only all things else can 
glorify God,—shall this alone be annihilated? Shall God 
himself crush out of existence his noblest and divinest work ? 

Oh, no, this would be alike unreasonable and unnatural. It 
is in conflict with all the great facts of the physical universe. 
It is utterly at variance with God’s action in the world of mat- 
ter. The mind of man lives again, or the whole creation is an 
inexplicable enigma. 


III. Every existing want, every natural need, is met by a 
corresponding supply. 

This is the uniform rule in Nature. If a want is created, 
if a desire is implanted by her agency, the supply for its grat- 
ification is also created, and fitted to it as the joints of a hinge, 
or the wheels of a clock. Look with what care the various 
kinds of seeds are guarded from injury, by shells, sheaths, 
burs, sacks, and manifold other contrivances. Observe the 
different kinds of grain, wheat, barley, rye, corn, etc. See 
with what wise and effectual provision they are protected 
while in an unripe condition. But the potato, which ripens 
under ground, needed no protection, and has none. Where 
no want exists, there is no supply ; but where it does exist, the 
supply exists side by side with the want. __ 

Turn now to the animate creation, and you find the same 
unchanging law of demand and supply. If there is a mani- 
fest need among animals, — bird, beast, or fish, — you are sure 
to find an answer to it ; and the answer is always equal to the 
want, and exactly suited to it, and within reach of it. 

Animals hunger and are thirsty. Here are wants, and to 
meet them, food and drink are given, —food exactly according 
to the nature of the creature, whether grass-eating, or flesh- 
eating, whether living in the air, in the water, or on the earth. 
This supply is always sure. to follow the nature and degree of 
the want. 

So with the covering of animals. Those living in the freez- 
ing regions of the north require warm and abundant clothing. 
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They have it in the thick sheltering furs which wrap their 
bodies round. This would be a burden and distress to ani- 
mals inhabiting the burning regions of the tropics. They 
need the cooler covering of hair, or the naked hide. Their 
want is also provided for according to the universal law. 

Let us look at man. He needs food and raiment and shel- 
ter among other things. But man is a rational animal. The 
great object of his life and its circumstances is the exercise 
and development of his reason and intellect. The materials, 
therefore, are given him to furnish his own food, clothing, and 
shelter; and thus a double object is gained: his wants both 
of body and of mind are supplied. 

But man is a domestic and social being, and has domestic 
and social wants. These are provided for in the constitution 
of families, and the organization of society. He is a moral 
being, —justice, goodness, truth, mercy, furnish food to the 
hunger of his moral nature. He is a spiritual being; there is 
in his constitution a religious element, ever active, ever ask- 
ing — God, his being, his attributes, his worship, are the 
answer to the deep wants of his soul. 

Thus do we see that want and supply in every department 
of Nature go together, and are inseparably bound one to the 
other. In no case do we find that God has created the need 
without its proper answer. Ifthe natural desire exist, if it is 
in the just relation of things, there is always a corresponding 
gratification provided, as sure as night and rest follow the 
day and its toils. This is the fixed order of Nature and of 
God. 

We are obliged to generalize, and compelled to brevity. 
The argument would be greatly strengthened by descending 
to particulars. For example: The camel lives in the desert, 
where water is found only at long intervals of distance. It is 
provided with a special arrangement, a kind of extra stomach, 
by which it can take in, and preserve unchanged, a large 
quantity of water fora considerable time. Here is a special 
want met by a special supply. 

Look at other special arrangements. Light demands an 


4* 
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eye; the eye demands light. We have them both, mutual 
want and mutual supply. Our food requires mastication, and 
to this end teeth are wanted; accordingly, teeth are given. 
The blood, in order to maintain life, must once in a certain 
length of time come in contact with atmospheric air. This 
essential want is answered by a complicate and curious ar- 
rangement of heart and lungs, which abundantly and elo- 
quently vindicates the great law in review, —that in every 
living creature, in every sphere of Nature, every want is pro- 
vided for, every normal desire is furnished with its appropriate 
gratification. 

These, then, are the indisputable facts of Nature, on which 
we base our induction, and from which we reason to the fact 
of a future life for mankind. 

The want, the desire, the longing after immortality, is uni- 
versal as the race. It is one of the primal elements of our 
spiritual constitution, quick and active in all souls, among all 
nations and tribes of the earth, past and present. 

And even where the belief is wanting in individual cases of 
unwilling scepticism, such as exist among cultivated people in 
Christian communities, the desire still remains, the deep hun- 
ger of the affections, the ever-restless ery of the mind for more 
and more. No man, however he may doubt the fact of a fu- 
ture life, can conquer the desire for it. He feels that it would 
' solve many problems, and supply many wants, of his nature. 
No man who loves his aged father and mother, no man who 
loves his wife and children, ever stood at the grave which 
shuts them from his sight, but he felt the desire and the en- 
treaty springing up in his heart, that he might find them again 
in some fairer, brighter world, where death comes not, and the 
loving never part. 

No man who has known what it is to think great thoughts, 
who has enjoyed the companionship of noble minds; no man 
who has felt the hunger of great aspirations, who has felt his 
soul quickened into lofty action, and seen glorious visions drift- 
ing across the field of his spiritual telescope, but has involun- 
tarily lifted a prayer to God or Nature, that the light kindled 
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within the depths of his being, and burning with such high 
promise, might not go out at death — no, not go out forever ! 

And now let me ask why this universal want and desire of 
man should constitute an exception to the universal law we 
have been considering? Why should all other wants be so 
promptly and exactly answered, and this alone, the greatest, 
the most imperious of all, be wholly disregarded? Why 
should God or Nature make an exception just here, where, 
more than in any and all others, there was a reason and 
a demand for its observance ? Why should the lesser needs 
of the earthly nature be so carefully provided for, and the 
great demand of the spiritual nature be unheard or unheeded ? 
Why should the bird, the reptile, the insect, have no want un- 
gratified, while this hunger of the spirit within man, this long- 
ing after immortality is never to be satisfied ? Why, in vio- 
lation of the otherwise uniform law, was man created with a 
want so mighty in its cravings, so vast in its reach, and not 
the slightest provision made to supply it ? 

We cannot think it is so. We cannot believe that God will 
mislead and deceive his children in this manner. We cannot 
think he will, for such a cruel and malignant ptrpose, set 
aside a just law of Nature, a rule of action which he has re- 
spected and observed toward all his other creatures, and tow- 
ard man, also, in all other cases save this, the highest, the 
most worthy of all! 

And would the unbeliever accept a conclusion like this, if 
the argument were reversed? Suppose, if the thing were 
possible, that it was a universal law that Nature created neces- 
sities, desires, which she purposed never to answer ; that not 
an instance could be found in which the supply accompanied 
the want: would he allow me, in the face of this accumula- 
tion of facts against such an inference, to affirm that the desire 
for immortality would nevertheless, in spite of this law, be an- 
swered? that this want is an exception to the general rule, 
and is provided for by Nature in the assurance of a future ex- 
istence? Would he regard this as a logical conclusion from 
such premises ?— as a sound and just method of reasoning ? 
Certainly not. 
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And why is it any more sound, or just, or logical, when 
employed against a future life, than when employed for it? 
The sceptic stands in precisely the position he denounces as 
unjust and unphilosophical. All the facts in regard to wants 
and the provision made for them are in favor of the conclu- 
sion that this great want of the human soul is provided for , 


that the longing after immortality will be answered in the glo- 
rious reality itself. This is the inductive teaching, the rea- 


soning, the philosophy, the prophecy, of universal Nature. 
We cannot believe that Nature lies to us on this great ques- 
tion. We cannot think that God means to mock us with false 
hopes in a matter so momentous as this; that he has kindled 
the desire, nursed, encouraged it until it has grown into a be- 
lief, only for the purpose of disappointing us; and that, when 
in all other things he is so scrupulously faithful in fulfilling to 
the uttermost every implied promise, every just expectation. 


IV. Nature has granted to every creature, and every thing, 
time and means for the full and perfect development of all the 
elements of its being. 

This, also, is one of the indisputable facts in the philosophy 
of Nature, open to universal observation, and forming a ground- 
work on which to build solid argument in favor of the doctrine 
of a future existence, a life for man beside that which he is 
now living. The method of reasoning from the proposition 
will readily present itself, and the results, to every just mind, 
will be as conclusive as the method is obvious. Let us look 
at it first from a negative point of view. 

Suppose fora moment, if the thing were possible, that it 
were a law of Nature, a uniform rule of proceeding, that every 
production of hers should be imperfect, — that no creatnre, no 
thing which she had brought into being should have opportu- 
nity to develop its faculties and attributes, or attain to that 
pertection of which its‘nature was capable. Suppose this were 
the law, with no farther exceptions than were necessary to 
keep the machinery of the world running. 

The acorn never fairly ripens ; the tree never reaches its full 
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growth ; ; the wheat and the corn stop in the midst of their 
development ; the husks fall away, and it is devoured by half- 
grown birds. Every plant of the earth, every fowl of the 
air, every beast of the field, every fish in the sea, is deformed, 
or in some way defective. And the human body is subject to 
the same rule of imperfection. It is never allowed to expand 


into generous growth, into full maturity, but, as by decree, is 
shrivelled in all its parts, and is not at all what it is capable 


of being, if it were allowed to unfold itself according to the 
original plan. It has within it the rudiments and elements of 
full growth to manhood, but it is checked and dwarfed into 
weak and sickly childhood. The vision is dimmed ; the ear 
faintly catches sound; the hand is half-formed, and the feet 
are feeble and halt. Wherever we turn, these tokens of im- 
' perfect development, of half-growth, of unfinished productions, 
greet us, and seem to indicate that Nature stopped in the mid- 
dle of her work always, and, as by a fixed rule and purpose, 
left everything undone, and never allowed any creature or 
thing to fill up the outlines of its being, to attain to maturity, 
or be what it is fitted to be, and would be, if it were only al- 
lowed time and opportunity. 

Now if this were the established method of operation in the 
physical world ; if neither plants, nor animals, nor the physi- 
cal frame and body of man, were suffered to come to maturity; 
if all this were so, and any one were to build up out of these 
facts an inductive argument against the future life of the soul, 
it certainly would be legitimate and forcible. If any one, on 
this ground, should affirm that it would be contrary to all the 
facts of Nature to suppose that the mind would be granted a 
future existence wherein to develop and perfect itself; and 
that, if it were so, it would be a violation of the rule observed 
in everything else; and that he who affirms this violation is 
bound to show good cause for it, —if one should reason in 
this way from such an array of facts, we confess that we should 
be staggered by the argument ; for we should feel that he had 
the whole economy of Nature on his side, and that all the facts 
really were against the idea of the future life and growth of 
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the soul. We think any honest mind would feel the pressure 
of such an argument, and falter in its hope and faith before 
such an accumulation of facts against it, such manifest indica- 
tions.of the plan of Nature and the purpose of God. 


But the truth is, as we know, that the very reverse of this 
statement 1s true, and that all the facts and the whole econ- 
omy of Nature are on the other side of the question; and 
therefore constitute together an argument of equal weight and 
conclusive force in favor of a future life, wherein the soul may 
unfold its powers, mature its strength, and attain to that meas- 
ure of perfection for which it is so richly endowed. 

Instead of imperfection, defect, dwarfishness, being the 
characteristics of Nature and the rule of God, the opposite of 
these show the plan and the law by which the creation is es- 
tablished and governed. Everything is allowed the room and 
the time requisite to its full growth and perfection. The 
acorn, the apple, the wheat, the grape, come to maturity and 
ripeness. They are adapted to climate and soil, and the sea- 
son is long enough to perfect all the rudiments and qualities 
concealed’in the bud and blossom. And each apple and grape 
is entire in itself, — no part of it is cramped or hindered in its 
progress by want of fitting elements in air or soil. So the 
rose is a perfect rose — the bush, the leaf, the bud, the blos- 
som, the full-blown flower, each follows the other in due time. 

And the lion, the horse, the eagle, the swallow, each is per- 
fect in its way, is fully developed in all its faculties and pow- 
ers; and if it were to live a thousand years, it would bea 
lion, a swallow, and nothing more, nothing beyond what we 

“see it now. 

So of the physical’man, the human body: it is allowed 
its full growth, and develops all its parts — the nervous, the 
muscular, the circulatury — until they have reached the point 
at which, all conjoined, they constitute the perfect physical 

man. This is the established rule of Nature. The manifest 
purpose and end is, to give every living thing, plant or ani- 
mal, a fair opportunity to use all the forces and gifts with 
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which it is endowed. And this end is gained in every depart- 
ment of the material world ; nothing is restricted or dwarfed ; 
there is no decree, no law, enacted against its complete growth, 
according to its nature. On the contrary, as we have seen, 
the most abundant provisions, the most specific and effective 
arrangements, are made in all the kingdoms of Nature for the 
entire maturity of every created thing, from the humblest 
moss-plant and crawling worm up to the cedar of Lebanon 
and that complicate and marvellous structure, the human 
body ! 

And now we appeal to the sceptic: can you show any 
good reason why the mind should be the only exception to 
this universal law? Can you conceive why God or Nature 
should make such special provision for the full growth and 
ripening of everything else in the universe, and not only neg- 
lect ail like provision in regard to the full development of 
the mind, but even make special provision to prevent it? 
Why is a grain of corn, or an appke, or a sparrow, of so much 
more value in the sight of God, in the economy of Nature, 
than a human soul, or a mind gloriously gifted like that of a 
Newton, or a Shakspeare, or a Luther? Is it net the most 
wonderful inconsistency imaginable that such an exception 
should be made ? — that the ban of exclusion, the curse of the 
deformed and the dwarf, should be laid on the intellect, the 
spirit alone ? 

Every man feels that there is more in him than ever gets 
out ; that he is capable of more than he has accomplished ; that 
there are powers of thought and will, elements and rudiments 
of greatness within him, which, with opportunity and time 
and favorable circumstances, would lift him up to nobler things, 
to a larger and braver life than he is living now. And he 
realizes that the more he increases in knowledge, the more his 
views of the universe enlarge, the more familiar he becomes 
with the laws and operations and wonders of Nature; the 
more life opens upon him in its nobler aspects, the more his 
thought and capacities and desires take breadth to themselves, 
and mount up as on eagle wings for loftier flights and wider 
conquests. 
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There is no limit to the mind’s growth. It never reaches a 
point where Nature forbids farther advances. Endless progress 
and development are the fundamental elements of its being, 
the necessities of its life. It never grows old; its powers are 
never exhausted ; it never ripens into decay and rottenness ag 
the fruits o! the earth. When the body reaches the full growth 
of manhood, it declines, and descends gradually into death; 
but the mind often flashes up into greater brilliancy and power 
as the body sinks into dissolution, It has no manhood limit 
at which it begins to decline, no measure of strength beyond 
which it cannot go, no ripeness after which tere is not 
growth. 

Lvok down into the cradle of Newton, and note the helpless 
little animal, made up of physical sensations and wants, 
with faintest shadowings of thought; and then turn to the 
sublime philosopher, with his colossal mind towering up amid 
the stars, grasping the key of Nature’s sanctuary, flinging open 
her golden gates, and bringing forth her marvels and myste- 
ries to the astonished nations! What a step was this, from 
the cradle to the stars! What a revelation of the expansive 
power, the boundless capacities, of the human mind ! 

And when this master-spirit stood upon these awful heights 
of heaven, and looked forth upon the infinite spreading out 
below and above and around, did it falter? Did the shin- 
ing wing of thought grow heavy,and flag? Did it find the 
limit of its faculties? Had it attained its full growth? Had 
it ripened up to the point of weakness and decay ? 

h, no; but by these very triumphs it grew stronger, and 
the point of maturity receded into the distance. The very 
toil and struggle through which it had risen up only served 
to bring out its energies and powers into larger action, and 
reveal to it the mighty things of which it was capable. Be- 
yond this planet, beyond this brief life of threescore years, 
visions of splendor rose upon its straining sight, and voices 
called to it from afar, Excelsior / 

So it is always. Every new acquisition of knowledge forms 
the foundation for a still broader structure. Every new 
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thought invites to others, and adds to the vigor and capacity 
of thinking. There is a perpetual straining forward to higher 
spheres of action, and an ever-present consciousness that it can 
do more yet; that it has the capacity for larger triumphs, for 
vaster growth. 


Now, as we have seen, it is the law of Nature that every 
creature, every thing, shall have time, room, and opportunity 
to develop and perfect itself according to the elements of its 
life, the demands of its nature. But if there is no hereafter 
for the soul, if this life is all there is for us, the otherwise uni- 
versal law is once more violated in regard tomind. The 
weed, the rose, the brier, the worm, the caterpillar, the spar- 
row, and every bird and beast and fish, every plant and creep- 
ing thing, is allowed growth and maturity according to its 
capacity ; but these millions of minds, with powers illimita- 
ble as eternity, are all crushed in the midst of their growth, 
and blotted out of existence. Nature has no justice for them, 
denies them all their rights, and tramples on her own estab- 
lished laws to do despite to the human soul! 

Is it reasonable to believe this? Is it the logical result of 
the facts we have passed in review? Is it clearly and indis- 
putably the true philosophy of Nature? Is this the way in 
which she deals with anything else but mind? And what 
conceivable reason is there for endowing the mind with such 
inexhaustible energies, with such glorious elements of growth 
and expansion, if it is the settled purpose of God and Nature, 
that it shall never have opportunity to unfold and employ these 
royal gifts ?— that it shall be struck down into death at the very 
beginning of the splendid career for which it is so fitted, and 
for which it pants with such ardent longings? In all things 
else there is relation of means to ends; but here we have a vast 
preparation of means without any end, — means which it was 
foreordained never should be used. With one hand Nature 
makes lavish bestowment of energy and capacity, and at the 
same moment with the other she writes an eternal decree 
against the use of these gifts. She builds with infinite skill 
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the beautiful and powerful engine, attaches to it the richly 
freighted train, and just as it gets into full speed for the great 
city of God, she slides the rails from the track, and lets it 
plunge over the precipice into the fathomless gulf of night 
and death below! Arid this single, monstrous exception is 
against the mind, the soul, of man! And then how refined 
the cruelty! It is permitted to go to school just long enough 
to beget a love of learning, just long enough to catch sight of 
the lofty heights of knowledge towering in the distance, and 
to feel its own mighty energies stirring within, and how high 
it could climb heavenward if time and training were allowed ; 
and then, when it has struggled forward to where the great 
gates of Nature’s university seem to be opening before it, — 
then God smites it unto death, crushes out of being this glo- 
rious creature, with all its wealth of life and hope, of bound- 
less energies and possibilities ! 

We cannot accept such a conclusion. Faith is easier than 
unbelief. It is not possible that God or Nature would for such 
a purpose violate the universal law which governs all else, 
and secures to every other created thing a life and action ac- 
cording to its capacities and its nature. All the facts, all the 
philosophy of the material world, protest against such a result, 
and we bow to the verdict. 


And here we close the argument. We have done what we 
proposed in the way of applying the argument of inductive 
philosophy in proof of a future existence, — with what success 
the reader must be the judge. The sum of the reasonings 
and conclusions is this : — 

I. The beautiful and instructive facts relating tothe trans- 
formation of insects show that life in more than one body, 
and in more than one sphere of being, is both possible and 
reasonable, as well as a positive teaching of Nature. Why 
should that be denied to man, the special child of God, which 
is granted to the caterpillar and the worm ? 

II. Nothing material perishes; every grain of matter is in- 
destructible. Its changes are endless, but it cannot be anni- 
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hilated. Why should matter live forever, and thought per- 
ish forever? Why should God, or Nature, take such special 
care to preserve the casket, and fling the priceless jewel 
away? 

III. Every plant, every animal, is supplied with what is ex- 
actly suited to its condition and necessities. Why should 
mind again be the only exception to the universal law? Why 
should the hunger of the soul, and the yearning affections of 
the heart be alone unprovided for ? 

IV. Every plant and animal is allowed growth and devel- 
opment according to its capabilities and the just demands of 
its nature. Why, again, in violation of the universal law, 
should mind with its ever-expanding energies, with its limit- 
less capacities for growth, be cut off in the very childhood of 
its life ? fh 


ARTICLE IV. 
The Image of God. 


‘Ir will be my object, in this article, to set forth some of 
the doctrines which are deducible from the statement of Moses 
that “ God made man in his own image.” 

Tt would seem to be impossible for him who "understands 
what he reads to peruse the simple and unaffected account of 
creation as given in the book of Genesis, and not recognize 
something of the superior worth and importance of man over 
all things else that were made. ‘ God*said, Let there be 
light.” “God said, Let the waters bring forth.” “God 
said, Let the earth bring forth.” This is the form of expres- 
sion used with regard to the creation of everything animate 
or inanimate, till we come to the account of man’s birth ; but 
here the inspired historian shows his sense of the dignity of 
man, and his superiority to the other works of God by repre- 
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senting him as planning this his best work before he creates 
it. As before, when beast, bird, fish, forests, and flowers were 
brought forth, he spake, and it was done, so now he speaks, 
not to bring man before the world by a mere word, as all else 
had sprung into existence, but to announce the approach of a 
being who, in worth, dignity, authority, and place, evinces 
the highest wisdom and the most perfect skill of his Maker: 
“¢ Let us make man in our image, and after our likeness.” 

The statement immediately following, ‘“ So God created 
man in his own image,” is in harmony with the august method 
of announcing the divine intention ; and it is instructive for 
us to note that others who “spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit””— David, Solomon, St. Paul, and St. James — 
have reaffirmed the statement thus made by Moses. It is also 
implied in all the instructions of duty with which the Serip- 
tures abound, and lies at the basis of all announced by the 
Lord Jesus Christ with respect to human nature. 

And yet this clearly-revealed truth is virtually denied and 
denounced by the popular theology in all that constitutes it a 
moral force, in all that makes it hopeful in leading man to love 
his God, and joyful in intimating the divine purpose.’ Inas- 
much, therefore, as some of the most important doctrines and 
results are involved in its true meaning, it surely will not be 
a waste of time for us to determine, if possible, what it is. 


I. First of all, let us ascertain what is meant by the image 
of God in which man was created. While men entitled by 
their learning to be competent judges of the meaning of words 
have been quite uniform in their opinion that this word ‘“timage” 
signifies a likeness, a resemblance, there has not been this 
unanimity of opinion as to the quality or respect in which 
there is in man a resemblance to or likeness of his Maker. I 
shall not attempt, however, to enumerate these different theo- 


1 © God regards and treats all men, from the first moment of their existence, as 
out of fellowship with himself, as having forfeited his favor. Instead of entering 
into communion with them the moment they begin to exist (as he did with Adam), 
and forming them by his Spirit in his own moral image, he regards them as out of 
his favor, and withholds the influences of the Spirit.’’— Hodge on Romans, p. 189. 
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ries, nor to describe their subtilties. One thing, however, 

would seem to be fully evident: that our likeness to God is 

not in our bodies, nor-in any material or physical function, for 

as to their perfection in the adaptation of means to ends they 
are not more wonderful nor peculiar than are those of the an- 

imal creation ; and with reference to our bodies alone, inspira- 

tion declares that “a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast.”’ 

And, as doubtless all will concede, however we may for con- 

venience speak of God as having parts and organs, it is néces- 
sary to any just conception of the display of his attributes, as, 

for example, his omnipresence, to accept the truth of revela- 

tion that he is a Spirit. 

Does it not follow, from this, that man, if made in the like- 
ness of God, must resemble him in moral and spiritual quali- 
ties? And can any one who attempts to analyze human na- 
ture fail to discover and confess that the moral and spiritual, 
or religious, faculties are its distinguishing characteristics, and 
‘constitute its true glory ? Intellectually we are. great; as rea- 
soning beings we are exalted and dignified ; but mere intellect 
is not the quality that gives us marked distinction above the 
animal creation. Some brutes possess more than instinct ; 
their actions show a degree of knowledge of cause and effect, 
and although man has reason of a higher degree, it is not this 
which gives him his separate and distinct rank above the rest 
of creation. It is not reason alone that makes him a subject 
of law, — a creature of religious intuition, a useful citizen, re- 
liable friend, a faithful companion. It is the moral and reli- 
gious nature which he possesses that gives him power to be 
all these, which pre-eminently distinguishes him as man ; 
and it is this which lies at the foundation of all true notion 
of purity, responsibility, joy, peace, and all those apprehen- 
. sions and convictions which give charm to our being. Our 
resemblance to God, who is a spiritual Being, the Source of all 
morality, is determined, then, by these inward qualities. Our 
likeness to him consists in the possession of these faculties, for 
the reason that these most distinguish us from other beings, 
and also that these are the only conceivable qualities of a 

5* 
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purely spiritual being. Our entire immaterial nature, our 
whole spiritual being regarded as an entity, is what Moses 
must refer to as being the image of God ; and it is to this, as 
to the voice of God, that our Saviour appeals when he de- 
mands that men judge of themselves what is right. , 

St. James seems to advance this thought, when, in con- 
demning men for the misuse of their tongues, he argues an 
inconsistency, — “‘ Therewith bless we God, even the Father; 
and therewith curse we men, which are made after the simili- 
tude of God.” His argument certainly/is that men, being 
made in God’s likeness, represent those very qualities in con- 
sideration of which we employ our tongues in blessing God, 
and therefore, in order to acceptable praise, we must not curse 
that which is made in the similitude of the object we bless. 

It may still further confirm this view to consider that all the 
duties announced in Revelation, and all the promises made 
therein, as well as the virtues commended and enjoined, ad- 
dress and have reference to our moral and spiritual being. 
We are called on to reason with God, to judge if he is not 
right ; and in order to be like him, to manifest the legitimate 
and proper action of these our best and highest faculties. 
Certainly no man can successfully search for the resemblance 
elsewhere. 


II. Granting this, let us now consider what help is thus 
afforded us in gaining a true idea of God’s character and per- 
fections. If we are made in his moral likeness, and bear a 
spiritual resemblance to him, it must follow that we have 
certain data from which to determine what he is. To deny 
this would be to deny the validity of the highest process by 
which we can arrive at any truth. If, after being assured 
that God is a Spirit, and that I am made in his likeness, it is 
denied that I have any ability to determine the character of 
spiritual qualities, it is the same as denying that I have any 
spiritual being ; for I certainly can have no recognition of my 
moral or spiritual nature separate from an apprehension that 
in something it differs from my mere physical being. And if 
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in that something I resemble God, am his image, am like to 
him, then, when I apprehend what that something is, I have 
of necessity an idea of the qualities of the Being I-am made 
to resemble. 

The argument derived from this resemblance of man to God, 
is a very definite and a very important one, and I may add, 
a very fatal one to orthodoxy, so called, — so fatal that many 
devices and schemes are employed to evade, and if possible, to 
destroy it. The most common and the oldest of these consists 
in a denial that man bears the divine image. This image, it 
_ is said, never was possessed by any but Adam, who, wherr he 
sinned, lost it, and in that loss all his posterity have shared.’ 
But a more false assumption than this never was fabricated. 
Not only are the Scriptures entirely silent concerning any 
such loss, but, as Dr. Knapp well says, “ It may be objected 
that the image of God is described in many passages as exist- 
ing after the fall, and as still discoverable in men.” * The pas- 
sage already cited from James declares that, “ men are made 
after the similitude of God ;” and Paul writing at about the 
same time, four thousand years after Adam’s transgression, 
says, “A man 7s the image and glory of God.” This is 
also implied in every appeal of Holy Writ to man’s ability to 
recognize and obey the truth; by every divine command placed 
upon him ; by all that our Saviour, who “ knew what was in 
man,” urged on his attention, invited him to, or rebuked 
him for; and especially by his making a little child the 
emblem of the kingdom of God. Indeed, I repeat, there is no 
one theory of human device more fully contradicted by Reve- 
lation than the common, and to the popular theology essen- 
tial, one, as that of a loss of the divine image. 

The late Hugh Miller, whose rigid orthodoxy none will 

? ** Adam having been placed on trial not for himself only, but also for his race, 
— his act was, in virtue of this relation, regarded as our act. God withdrew from 
us, as he did from him; in consequence of this withdrawal, we begin to exist in 
moral darkness, destitute of a disposition to delight in God, and prone to delight 
in ourselves and the world. The sin of Adam, therefore, ruined us; it was the 
ground of the withdrawing of the divine favor from the whole race.’’—Hodge on 


Romans, p. 190. 
*** Christian Theology,”’ p. 189, section liii. 
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question, felt compelled, in view of the apparent order, design, 
and skill displayed in the stony records of the past, to show 
that man’s thought of symmetry, fitness, and proportion was 
also God’s thought, and he presented it to the world in this 
form: “I must hold that we receive the true explanation 
of the man-like character of the Creator’s workings, ere man 
was, in the remarkable text in which we are told that ‘God 
made man in his own image and likeness.’ There is no re- 
striction here to moral quality : the moral image man had, and. 
in a large measure lost ; but the intellectual image he still re- 
tained. As a geometrician, as an arithmetician, as a chemist, 
as an astronomer, —in short, in all the departments of what 
are known as the strict sciences, — man differs from his Maker, 
not in kind, but in degree,— not as matter differs from mind, 
or darkness from light, but simply as a mere portion of space 
or time differs from all space or all time. I have already re- 
ferred to mechanical contrivances as identically the same in 
the divine and human productions ; nor can I doubt that, not 
only in the pervading sense of the beautiful in form and color 
which it is our privilege as men in some degree to experience 
and possess, but also in that perception of harmony which 
constitutes the musical sense, and in that poetic feeling of 
which Scripture furnishes us with at once the earliest and the 
highest examples, and which we may term the poetic sense, 
we bear the stamp and impress of the divine image. Now if 
this be so, we must look upon the schemes of Creation, Reve- 
lation, and Providence, not as schemes of mere adaptation to 
man’s nature, but as schemes also specially adapted to the na- 
ture of God as the pattern and original nature.” * It will be 
noticed in this that although the “ moral image” is said to be 
‘in a large measure lost,” the old dogma of total depravity 
is not affirmed ; and doubtless for the reason that, as Mr. Miller 
was certainly wise enough to see, the moral sense is as really 
and as universally obvious as is the “ poetic” or the “musical,” 
and by whatever process of reasoning these latter are affirmed 
to be akin to God, the former can also be thus proven. A 
4 ** Testimony of the Rocks,’’ p. 259. 
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little further on this seems to be conceded: “ It is this free- 
dom or independency of will operating on an intellect moulded 
after the image and likeness of the divinity that has rendered 
man capable of being what the Scriptures so emphatically 
term ‘fellow-workers with God.’” I know that he here 
speaks of the intellect again; but surely, neither he nor any 
one else would contend that the activity of the intellect alone 
makes one a “ fellow-worker with God.” Paul was warring 
against, not approving, those who prided themselves on the 
sufficiency of attainments in intellect. Mr. Miller would 
doubtless do the same, and would contend for the pre-eminent 
importance of a correct moral and spiritual aim. Nor could 
he, nor any one else, for that matter, be willing to deny that 
the gospel is addressed to our moral being. The universality 
of the existence of a moral nature in man, of a sense of right, 
justice, honor, of words in all languages to express the idea 
of moral obligation, is fatally against the theory that man has. 
lost the divine image ; and the argument deduced from it that 
God’s honor, justice, right, must answer in kind to what those 
words suggest, when applied to man, has been pressed with 
such power against the old theories that they have begun to 
give way, and many expedients are resorted to in order to 
keep them in place, and restore their former power. 

The last resort, and a most desperate one it is, is the asser- 
tion that religious thought has such definite and peculiar lim- 
itations that the use of reason is of no avail in militating against 
the common orthodox dogmas ;° and that from our use of the 
language employed in describing certain qualities in man, we 
can draw no conclusion as to what qualities in God are, though 
they bear the same name. Hence, though God may be good, 
merciful, just, our common use of those words and our common 
understanding of them can afford no idea of what they mean 
as applied to God. They may mean something very differ- 
ent; and what they mean reason cannot decide. 

If this is true, we are in a very unfortunate condition, and 
Revelation which professes to be addressed to our reason, and 

5 ** Limits of Religious Thought,’’ Mansel, Lecture vii. 
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which calls on us to decide what is right, and employs familiar 
language in addressing us, may mean the very opposite to 
what it seems to ; may, indeed, be on a wholly different theme, 
and seeking wholly different ends from what we supposed ; 
for the bearings of this singular objection to the use of rea- 
son cannot fairly be restricted to the words which Revelation 
employs in describing the divine attributes and character. 
They have just as forcible application to what is said on any 
other theme ; and if they are to be employed in breaking down 
a hopeful theory of God, they are just as strong in overthrow- 
ing the most depressing theory. If from the declaration that 
** God is Love,” I am put in possession of no reliable view of 
his character, how can the declaration that he will punish the 
wicked with everlasting destruction give me any reliable view 
of his determination and purpose? If in the one case he does 
not intend by the use of the word “ Love” to suggest what that 
word so uniformly conveys to the human mind, how does any 
man know that he intends to suggest any common meaning 
by the word “everlasting,” or anything appalling by the word 
“destruction”? The theory which thus seeks to save orthodoxy, 
if it accomplishes anything, makes as sad havoc with its friends 
as it does with its foes. If our being made in the likeness of 
God gives us, by reason of the limitations of thought, nothing 
to hope, it for the same reason gives us nothing to fear. If I 
can argue nothing from it that is reliable, the divine word 
might with as much propriety have been made to cattle as to 
men; and so far as man’s knowledge of God is concerned, or, 
indeed, his knowledge of anything, or his faith in anything, 
Revelation does nothing for him except to increase his per- 
plexity and darkness. 

Turning from these theories it will be seen that the truth 
announced by Moses is one of incalculable use and benefit to 
us. We know that within ourselves, and within all who are 
human, there are certain intuitive conceptions of honor, of 
justice, of right. They are peculiar to man. So far as we 
know, no other earthly beings have them. Our morality is all 
based on them. All our power to recognize duty centres in 
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them. All our approval or disapproval of human actions is 
determined:by them. In short, all that distinguishes us as 
responsible and accountable beings is vested here ; and if we 
have not.this moral sense, then are we not capable of virtue, 
nor subjects of law.° This makes us more than animals. It 
makes us men. 

Now, if it be true, as the Bible repeatedly assures us, that, 
as men, we are made in God’s image, it must follow that jus- 
tice, truth, right, honor, goodness, in God, are like what are so 
evidently disclosed to be their qualities in man.’ And these 
principles which he so firmly stamps on us are the same as 
those on which he frames his own conduct, and manifests his 
glory. In short, we may say, that as we are the image, the 
resemblance of him, and yet are finite in our thoughts and 
powers, the best and therefore the most correct idea, the most 
glorious and therefore the most truthful conception we can 
form of God, is that he is the sum and substance of all that is 
good in ourselves, enlarged and perfected beyond all bounds, 
limited by nothing, circumscribed by nothing ; but infinite in 
love, truth, honor, and justice ; governed by immutable and 
unchanging right. And having almighty agencies at his com- 
mand, and being interested in all his created intelligences, he 
will secure their good, resting in nothing that his image, man, 
can declare to be dishonorable and unjust. 

To what results this argument will of necessity lead us, and 
against what theories it makes war, I need not particularly 
specify. Some of them are already intimated in what has 

6 “* The intuitive convictions of the minds of created beings, as to honor and 
dishonor, right and wrong, are the most important in the universe. They are the 
voice of God himself in the soul. On them all just views of God depend. On 
them, as a basis, his universal and eternal government must ever rest. Shake 
them, and you shake the very foundations of his kingdom; fur righteousness and 
aeaee are the habitation of his throne.’’—Edw. Beecher, Conflict of Ages, 
, 7 ** Goodness, benevolence, charity, as ascribed in supreme perfection to Him, 
cannot mean a quality foreign to all human conceptions of goodness. It must be 
something analogous in principle to what himself has defined and required as 
goodness in his moral creatures, that, in adoring the divine goodness, we may not 


be worshipping an ‘ unknown God.’ ’’ — Rev. John Foster, Letter on Eternal 
Punishment. 
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been said of efforts to deny that man is God’s image. Others 
will readily suggest themselves. But whatever this deduction 
from the words of Moses may lead to, this much must be eyi- 
dent to all: it is no forced deduction. It follows of necessity, 
and only the destruction of the alleged facts, on which, by the 
declarations of the Bible, it is based, can make it void. 


III. Let us also consider in exposition of what is contained 
in the declaration of Moses, what it is that Christianity seeks 
to do for us, what work to accomplish in us. 

It seeks to waken us to a recognition of our relations to 
God. By reason of our sin and ignorance we have forgotten 
what we are, what we were made to be, and Jesus comes to 
heal us, to save’ us, to make us feel that we are children of 
God, and to lead us to our Father in heaven. And as the 
most efficient means to success, he calls on us to repent of sin, 
and by noting the conduct of earthly parents toward their 
children, to judge concerning God’s conduct toward ourselves, 
and so to have faith in him, and to love and obey him. 

Now in all these there is a recognition of the image of God 
inman. There is something in us to answer to the divine 
call. There is something in us so fitted to grasp the idea of 
right and duty as to lead us to penitence if we have wandered 
from holiness. Jesus made his appeal to it in calling on man. 
to pronounce judgment on the question of right and duty; 
and this innate ability is the image of God stamped upon us. 
He represented the sinner’s return to duty as being commenced 
‘when he comes to himself;”’ and he makes the condition 
of our entrance into the kingdom of God to be our return to 
the simplicity and innocence of childhood. In all these ap- 
peals, instructions, and symbols, he but reiterates the glorious 
truth announced by Moses, that truth which makes us of so 
much worth, so capable of being what God would have us be- 
come. ; 

‘“‘ The popular impression,” says Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
“is, that grace is designed to change men from nature. No. 
They are sinful simply because they have deviated from their 
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true nature, or fallen short of it. Grace is given to bring out 
the fulness of every man’s nature. Not the nature which 
schoolmen write about, but that nature which God thought 
of when he put forth man, and pronounced him a child of God, 
bearing his Father’s likeness.” This popular preacher has 
certainly struck the right chord here; and his argument is irref- 
utable, whether based on human consciousness of the work 
really performed by the gospel in us, or on the record of what 
Christ attempted, and what he thought. “ He knew what 
was in man,” and his appeal was to that, —an appeal to which 
we may ever confidently turn, as one giving us the highest pos- 
sible view of human nature, — a view, too, most accordant with 
our consciousness, our infallible knowledge of ourselves, 
Bishop Butler has stated in his peculiarly terse and effective 
manner, that “there can be no doubt but that several pro- 
pensions or instincts, several principles in the heart of man, 
earry him to society, and to contribute to the happiness of it, 
in a sense and a manner in which no inward principle leads 
him to evil.” ° ; 


8 Sermon on Human Nature. In his Analogy it is also prominently advanced. 
“If a more distinct inquiry be made, Whence it arises that virtue, as such, is 
often rewarded, and vice, as such, is punished, and this rule never inverted, it 
will be found to proceed, in part, immediately from the moral nature itself which 
God has given us ; and also, in part. from his having given us, together with this 
nature, so great a power over each other’s happiness and misery. For, first, it is 
certain that peace and delight, in some degree and upon some occasions, is the 
necessary and present effect of virtuous practice, —an effect arising immediately 
from that constitution of our nature. We are so made, that well-doing, as such, 
gives us satisfaction, at least in some instances ; ill-doing, as such, in none. And 
secondly, from our moral nature joined with God’s, having put our happiness and 
misery, in many respects, in each other’s power, it cannot but be that vice, as 
such, some kinds and instances of it at least, will be infamous, and men will be 
disposed to punish it as in itself detestable; and the villain will by no means be 
able always to avoid feeling that infamy, any more than he will be able to escape 
this further punishment which mankind will be disposed to inflict upon him, un- 
der the notion of his deserving it. But there can be nothing on the side of vice to 
answer this, because there is nothing in the human mind contradictory, as the lo- 
gicians speak, to virtue. For virtue consists in a regard to what is right and rea- 
sonable, as being so; in a regard to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves; and 
there is surely no such thing as a like natural regard to falsehood, injustice, cru- 
elty.”’ Part I. chap, iii. So in chap, v. the same idea is certainly conveyed in 
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No man can doubt that this is true. Civilization, society, 
domestic fidelity, individual progress, all attest it. And as 
little doubt, it would seem, can there be that Christ addressed 
his teachings to it, that men, being more and more fully as- 
sured of its possession, might make it more and more their 
guide, reverence it as the impress of God, and be blessed by 
it. When Jesus taught that he came to fulfil the law which 
requires us to love God with all the heart, and when he urged 
that obedience to this included obedience to all divine require- 
ments, he touched these vital springs of human nature, and 
made an appeal that is only valid as man has in him some- 
thing akin to that which he is called on to love thus wholly. 

Men may say what they will of aversion to this law, and of 
the rebellion of human nature against it; but it is not aversion 
to the God revealed by his beloved Son. Him, the heart can 
love, must by the very necessities of its being, — love, when it 
sees him as he is, as answering to the highest possible concep- 
' tion of a perfectly good Being, for it is not, — the history of 
the world affirms it, — it is not in human nature to hate good- 
ness, and to be averse to love; but such a God as the popu- 
lar theology has presented, human nature is averse to, — and 
it ought to be. It would argue a great departure from its 
creation in the image of an infinitely good Being, if it could 
love such a God. And no stronger proof is needed of the fact 
that men still retain the image of the true God than is afforded 
by the universal opposition of the human heart to loving such 
an infinitely worse than Satan as is the God of the popular 
creed.” But.take, as our Saviour did, the human father as a . 


these words: ‘‘ For veracity, justice, and charity, regard to God’s authority, and 
to our own chief interest, are not'only all three coincident, but each of them is, in 
itself, a just and natural motive or principle of action.’’ 

® Lord Bacon, who, in his Essay on Atheism said, ‘‘ They that deny a God de- 
stroy a man’s nobility; for certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body; and 
if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature,’’ has 
also said in his Essay on Superstition, “‘It were better to have no opinion of God 
at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one is unbelief, the 
other is contumely; and certainly superstition is the reproach of the Deity. Plu- 
tarch saith well to that purpose : ‘ Surely,’ saith he, ‘I had rather a great deal 
men should say there was no such man at all as Plutarch than that they should 
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type of the Creator of our bodies and the Father of our spirits, 
and present him in this light to man to love, and something 
within will respond to it, and pour out its affections upon him. 
It will come naturally, freely, as the love of our own children 
comes gushing from their hearts tous. It will— make it once 
real to the human heart that such a God is —come gladly ; 
for it will be a response of that within us which is made in 
the image and likeness of the Being who thus calls for love, 
and who alone is worthy of and can receive it. 


IV. There is another consideration worthy of notice: The 
ground which this truth, that all men bear the image of God, 
gives us to hope for the final subjection and reconciliation of 
all souls to God. In speaking of the power given us by this 
truth to determine what the essential qualities of God must 
be, I have intimated that the result of his government. and 
purposes must be good and right. Reasoning now from the 
declared truth that man has the image of God stamped upon 
him, and that this makes him man, we say that it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the circumstances, habits, follies, and 
sins into which man falls while dwelling in a body that per- 
ishes, and many of them caused by the unfortunate location 
of that body, and continued only by its clamorings, can out~ 
last, crush out,’or perpetually enfeeble ‘that which is natural 
and of God, and which he assures us is to live forever. 

By no possible contrivance can we make sin natural to us, 
and so cheat ourselves as to find uninterrupted peace in fol- 
lowing its wiles and allurements. It is ever a bitter and an 
evil thing, against which something within us rebels, and as- 
sures us that we are not in the way God appointed for us, that 
we are perverting our powers and faculties, that our life is 
not in harmony with our nature ;'° and that we shall find 
say there was one Plutarch that would eat his children as soon as they were born,’ 
as the poets speak of Saturn; and as the contumely is greater toward God, so the 
danger is greater toward men.’ 

10 “* For our being so constitued as that virtue and vice are thus naturally fa- 


vored and discountenanced, rewarded and punished respectively, as such, is an 
intuitive proof of the intent of nature that it should be so; otherwise the consti- 
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peace in no course but in that which God’s inward monitor 
and witness can approve and bless. 

And this assurance, now constant with us, and which, be- 
eause it springs from our natural powers, must go with us for- 
ever, will not, cannot, always be in vain.” Whenever we are 
astray, this will show us the way to return. Never will it de- 
sert us, never direct us other than in one path, never point us 
to any different source for our permanent joy. Only by tear- 
ing asunder and annihilating our human nature, can we eradi- 
cate this divine witness. It is in us from our birth ; it must 
go with us, our essential ‘identity as human beings, through 
all duration, the enlivening hope and the sure proof concern- 
ing God, that “ Of him, and through him, and to him are all 
things.” ! 


V. Several suggestions of practical worth and importance 
present themselves as flowing from some of the foregoing doc- 
trines. I need not enlarge upon them, but assuming the read- 
er’s apprehension of their importance, will simply hint at the 
direction they take : — 

If we know ourselves, and yet do not act according to our 
natures, we run into the highest folly and unhappiness. 

And if we willingly debase our natures by resisting the divine 
yoice within, this folly becomes base sin, and the unhappiness 
just condemnation. 

The clearer our idea of ourselves becomes, the higher, as 


' tution of our mind, from which it thus immediately and directly proceeds, would be 
‘absurd.’’—Butler’s Analogy, part i. chap. iii. ; 

. 1 “ Consider, now, the general system of religion; that the government of the 
world is uniform and one and moral; that virtue and right shall finally have 
the advantage, and prevail over fraud and lawless force, over the deceits as well 
as the violence of wickedness, under the‘ conduct of one supreme Governor ; 
and from the observations above made, it will appear that God has, by our reason, 
given us to see a peculiar connection in the several parts of this scheme, and a 
tendency toward the completion of it, arising out of the very nature of virtue ; 
which tendency is to be considered as somewhat moral in the constitution of things. 
If any one should think all this to be of little importance, I desire him to consider 
what he would think, if vice had, essentially and in its nature, these advanta- 
geous tendencies, or if virtue had essentially the direct contrary ones.’’—Butler’s 
Analogy, parti, chap. iii. 

6* 
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we are God’s image, will be our thought of him, and the more 
perfect our obedience to his law. 

Since God has made us, and made us in his own image, it 
implies neither presumption, pride, nor self-conceit to realize 
and seek to appreciate our true dignity; but it may be made 
the highest wisdom for us to know ourselves. 

And, finally, that as God is the Creator of all, the Father of 
the spirits of all flesh, all human beings bear his image. Our 
origin is one, our rights’ equal, our destiny common and uni- 
versal, and our obligations mutual, reciprocal, and eternal. 


ARTICLE V. 
Christ a Propitiation for Man’s Sins. 


Wnuart is the signification of the word propitiation? What 
does the apostle mean when he declares that Christ is a pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours alone, but also for the 
whole world?’ Our English word, propitiation, occurs but 
three times in the Scriptures. Twice is it found in the writ- 
ings of John, once in those of Paul.’ In the original, indeed, 
these writers! employ different words, though both come from 
the same root. As the term is so seldom found in our version 
of the Bible, and as there is but little in the immediate con- 
text to show in what sense it is used, we must employ other 
helps to ascertain its signification. We turn, therefore, first, 
to our English dictionaries to see what our lexicographers sup- 
pose the word to mean. Webster defines the word thus: 
“ In theology, the atonement, or atoning sacrifice, which re- 
moves the obstacle to man’s salvation. Christ is the propitia- 
tion for the sins of men. Rom. iii. ; 1 John ii.” 

Of course, Webster uses the term atonement, atoning sacri~ 
Jce,in their Augustinian sense. He therefore understands 


11 John ii. 2 *1 John ii. 2; iv. 10; Rom. iii. 25. 
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the passage in question to teach that Christ placated the di- 
vine wrath by the sacrifice of himself, and opened a way for 
the salvation of man. So Cruden speaks: ‘Christ, by his 
atonement, covered our sins, and bore the curse for us, stand- 
ing between God and the curse of the law for our sakes, that 
God might look on the law through Christ, as fulfilled by him 
en our behalf. Hence Christ is called the propitiation.” 

Now these writers gave these definitions'in good faith. It 
is hardly to be expected, however, that we shall assent to them, 
if they seem to tarnish the character of God, without some 
other evidence than the mere assertions of these lexicographers. 
We appeal from them tothe usage of the sacred writers. 

And let us remark again, that our word propitiation is 
used to translate two words in the Greek. John uses the 
term slacucs. How is this term employed in the Scriptures ? 
According to Robinson, it is used in the Septuagint to trans- 
late at least three different Hebrew words. It occurs in Ps. 
exxx. 4, where it is rendered in our version forgiveness. “But 
there is forgiveness with thee [O Jehovah] that thou mayest 
be feared.” Then in Numb. v. 8, where it is rendered atone- 
ment, in the phrase, “ram of the atonement.” In Ezekiel 
' xliv. 27, it is used to translate still another Hebrew word, and 
is rendered in our version sin-offering. Paul employs the 
term saorngior,” also rendered propitiation. The very form 
of the word, however, suggests that it is from the same root 
with the term employed by John. The word occurs again in 
the original in the letter to the Hebrews," where our transla- 
tors render it mercy-seat. Now what was the mercy-seat? 
The expression would be more aptly rendered cover or lid, and 
had reference to the golden lid which covered the ark or cof- 
fer containing the law. That coffer was generally deposited 
in the tabernacle or temple.° 

And now may we not get a hint from this term as to the 
sense of both the words under review. Let us premise a few 
facts. In the first place, the same God gave both Judaism 
and Christianity. When he established the former system, he 


> Rom. iii. 25. - 4 Heb. ix. 5. 5 Ex. xxv. 17, seq. 
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had the latter distinctly in mind. The elder system was given 
for a race first emerging from slavery. They were to come 
into contact with nations who held religions of an exceedingly 
sensuous nature. As the Hebrews were, in point of mental cul- 
ture, mere children, they needed a somewhat showy religion. 
Had it not contained an imposing ritual, they would have been 
likely to forsake it for the dazzling pomp of the Canaanitish 
religion. But while Moses was wisely directed and permitted 
to give a multitude of ceremonies; many of them were typical 
in their nature. They prefigured facts in the character of the 
Messiah who was eventually to come and give a higher reve- 
lation of God, or of the system he was to present. We need 
not multiply quotations to prove this point. The letter to the 
Hebrews is full of comparisons between the ceremonies of the 
Mosaic religion, and salient facts in the life and death of Christ, 
or in the religion he taught. Thé explanation of many of the 
metaphors in the New Testament is found in the Hebrew ritual. 
“The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,’ * the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world,” “the 
great High-priest who hath passed into the heavens, and who 
ever liveth to make intercession for us,” — how meaningless. 
are these phrases to one who knows not the usages of the Jew- 
ish religion ! 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us now consider the meta- 
phoric meaning of the term lid or cover, as applied to Christ. 
What was one result of placing the lid upon the sacred coffer ? 
It hid the law from view. It seemed to cover up its pains and 
penalties, and, for the moment, shut them from sight and ex- 
istence. ”“E'was as though God had blotted out the offences 
that man had committed, and let him stand justified and ac- 
cepted in his sight. And we cannot help remarking, in pass- 
ing, that the Hebrew term which our English translators per- 
sistently render mercy-seat,° but which would better be ren- 
dered lid, comes from the word that they render atone for, 
or make atonement for. The primary signification of the He- 
brew verb is to cover. In the piel conjugation, which has a 


6 Ex, xxy. 17, and after. 
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causative sense, the force is to cover over. Gesenius consid- 
ers it as equivalent to cause to forgive, to obtain pardon, to 
expiate an offence, to atone for a fault. This usage of the 
term presupposes the fact which both conscience and revela- 
tion teach, — that sin awakes the just displeasure of God. He 
created man, not for iniquity, but for holiness. He cannot 
look upon sin with the slightest approval, and every offence 
we commit alienates us from our omniscient Judge. Sin, in- 
deed, forms a barrier which separates us morally from the per- 
fect One, and in it he can behold nothing which links us to 
himself. Now how can we break down this barrier? how re- 
store ourselves to our former guiltless condition, and become 
characteristically children of God? Evidently by ceasing. 
to do evil, and by learning to do well. Man must abandon 
his misdeeds, and, by unfeigned penitence, seek pardon from 
the Most High. And what is this pardon? Not the remit- 
ting of punishment ; for a part of that we experience ere we 
seek forgiveness. What impels us to prostrate ourselves in 
penitence before the throne of divine compassion? Is it not 
remorse ? The self-condemnation which wrenches groans 
from our breasts and tears from our eyes is a part of the 
penalty of guilt. The Scriptures, indeed, sometimes clearly 
discriminate between forgiveness, and the remission of punish- 
ment. ‘ Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though thou 
tookest vengeance of their inventions.”’ ‘ Speak ye com- 
fortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned ; for she hath re- 
ceived of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” *° Man may 
receive the full measure of chastisement, and yet remain un- 
forgiven. We may not be humbled or contrite, and therefore 
remain aliens from God. Forgiveness seems to be the restora- 
tion of the soul to the divine favor and approbation, so that it 
stands as though it had not sinned. The iniquity is covered 
over, hidden, or, to use another phrase, blotted out. 

Now we apprehend that the explanation of the whole series 
of sacrifices in the Hebrew religion is found in the fact that 


7Ps. xcix. 8. 8 Isa. xl. 2. 
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they were regarded as signs of penitence on man’s part. They 
had no value in themselves. What efficacy, indeed, could the 
blood of a goat or dove have in purifying a soul from guilt ? 
Was it needed to placate the divine wrath? Could it sanctify 
a human heart? Of course not. Even the prophets taught 
the truth plainly that no sacrifice, however costly, was of any 
worth, save as it expressed the contrition of man, and gave a 
pledge of future watchfulness. ‘To obey is better than sac- 
rifice, to hearken than the fat of rams.”° But by metonymy 
the symbol of penitence is sometimes spoken of as though it 
were the very virtue which had won the reward. An efficacy 
is ascribed to the sign which only the thing signified possessed. 
But no careful thinker will forget that God extended pardon 
to the penitent soul on account of his reformation, and not on 
account of the sacrifice he offered. Hence, when the offering 
had been presented in sincerity, God extended his forgiveness. 
The sinner’s former offences are remembered no more. It was 
as though he had broken no law. To gratify that love of sym- 
bols which characterizes the Oriental mind, the golden lid is 
placed upon the ark of the law, the cherubim overshadow it, 
and at times, the Father of mercies, veiled in clouds, sits upon 
it as a throne.” 

In this view of the matter Christ is fitly styled a waorng:or, 
@ propitiation. He is set forth as one that hides the law from 
the divine sight. God compassionately overlooks our offences, 
and regards them as though they had not been committed. 
“Where no law is, there is no transgression.” "' When the 
law is veiled from sight, it is as though it were temporarily 
suspended. Indeed, so far as positive voluntary remembrance 
of our former sins is concerned, so far as respects imputation 
of guilt, God through Christ deals with us as though the law 
which “ worketh wrath” * had never been enacted. He is 
willing to forget all, and to treat man as a guiltless child, The 
Father in his compassion takes the initiative. Instead of wait- 
ing for us to show signs of sorrow and reformation, as he re- 


91 Sam. xv. 22. 10 Ley. xvi. 2; Ps. lxxx. 1. 
1! Rom. iv. 15. 1% Rom. iv. 15. 
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quired of the Jews of old, he forgives every fault, and would 
fain allure us to himself by gratitude. Such an interpretation 
of the word in question harmonizes with the scope of Paul’s 
language: “ But now the righteousness of God without the 
law [that is, independent of the Mosaic law] is manifested, 
being witnessed by the law and the prophets ; even the right- 
eousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all 
and upon all them that believe; for there is no difference: 
for all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God ; being 
justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth a propitiation 
[that is, a pledge of forgiveness] through faith in his blood, 
to. declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, J say, at 
this time, his righteousness, that he might be just, and the jus- 
tifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” ™ 

Now it is possible that we do not understand this passage ; 
but it seems to us that there is not a syllable in it which indi- 
cates that Christ died to render God more placable, or to soothe 
the divine wrath. On the contrary, the entire scope of the 
passage implies that the gift of Jesus is a token of the divine 
love. The whole clause is a fitting prelude to the truth em- 
phatically taught in the same letter, a chapter or two later, 
that ‘“* God commendeth his love to us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” To return again to the 
metaphor, however ; as that golden lid, overshadowed by the 
cherubim, the seat of the visible glory of God, hid from view 
the law, broken as it had been by man, and let God look on 
us only as the children whom when we were guiltless he had 
pronounced very good; so the coming of Christ was the proof 
to both Jew and Gentile that all offences are forgiven, and 
that a willing reception of his religion by us can make us feel 
the spirit of adoption, and cry Abba, Father. 

And John states the same fact, although he uses a different 
term. Coming as ‘it does from the same root, it agrees in im- 
port with the word we have been examining. Christ is the 


13 Rom. fii. 21-26. ° 
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propitiation for our sins, and for the sins of the whole world; 
in other words, he is the proof that God freely forgives human 
sins. Voluntarily he blots from his remembrance the crimes 
which our race, in their ignorance, blindness, and folly, have 
committed, and takes the initiative in pardoning, ere we have 
even begun to make reparation by penitence or amendment 
for our misdeeds. 

‘Does any one ask wherein this view is superior to the Cal- 
vinistic theory? We answer, in the fact that it saves from 
aspersion the character of God. The common systems of the 
day present us in the character of Christ a character worthy 
of admiration and homage. His tenderness and sympathy ap- 
pear in sharp, sad contrast with the sternness of Jehovah. In- 
deed, in the relation they are made to sustain, the loveliness of 
the Saviour’s character is purchased at the expense of God’s. 
Far be it from us to pluck one jewel from the Saviour’s dia- 
dem! We need not doit. Enough for us to feel that though 
made in the likeness of God, he deemed it not an object of 
desire to be equal with God, but took on him the form of a 
servant. In his voluntary exile from heaven that he might 
come and enlighten darkened understandings, and comfort sad 
hearts on earth, we find a moral heroism and self-sacrifice 
which challenge our reverence and gratitude. We should be 
slow, however, to consent to any representations which depict 
God as less loving and tender than his patient Son. Unspeak- 
ably better to think of the Most High as the fount of infinite 
compassion, whence Christ derived his inexhaustible sympa- 
thy. We cannot bear the thought of presenting the Almighty 
and the Saviour as the moral antipodes of each other. Ina 
higher sense than any current \form of Trinitarianism recog- 
nizes, Jesus could say, I and my Father are one. While the 
purity and justice of God fitly loathe man’s sinfulness, his ten- 
der mercy impels him to forgive those whom he might severely 
chasten.. Christ comes as the pledge of God’s readiness to 
forgive even the coldest ingratitude and meanest worldliness. 
All the past is overlooked and forgotten if man will but turn 
from iniquity and consecrate himself by a holier life. Not 
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the Jew alone is welcomed to the Father’s compassion; but the 
darkened Pagan, though’ steeped in defilement, is invited to 
holiness, and receives the promise of immortality and heaven, 
Let us, however, observe, in concluding, that no one should 
regard the assurance of John, that Christ is the propitiation 
for our sins, and for the sins of the whole world, as indicating 
that there is any easier road for the wilful sinner under the 
Christian dispensation than under the elder one. The Saviour 
came not to make iniquity less thorny. The wages of sin is 
death. He promises no immunity to crime. . The only relief 
any burdened soul can find is by breaking the yoke of Satan, 
and welcoming the gentler yoke of Christ. The gospel in- 
dulges in no mere sentimentalism. God’s government displays 
no weak tenderness. To the thoughtless and unwary who, 
without purposing guile, have been betrayed into sin, —to them 
who, in ignorance of another life, have said, Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die, God shows clemency. Nay, to 
them who in mad impiety have trodden the mazes of evil, but 
now, astounded at their own baseness, in anguish cry, God be 
merciful to us sinners! Christ stands an assurance that the 
Father will cheerfully forgive. But if any soul misinterpret 
the dealings of the Most High, and impute to feeble leniency 
the compassion of the King of kings, there are words of warn- 
ing addressed to him: “* Be not deceived ; God will not let 
himself be mocked ; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” ‘For if we sin wilfully after we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, 
and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversaries.” 
Of course, the words just quoted contain no threat of inter- 
minable woe. What is specially true in respect to the Chris- 
tian is applicable to every man. God chastens him for his 
profit, that he may become a partaker of the divine holiness. 
That compassion which speaks through Christ of the infinite 
tenderness of God is proof against the most obstinate way- 
wardness of man. Even on earth the judgments which crush 
oft subdue the soul, and pave the way for those dealings which 
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melt and ‘sanctify the heart. It is a truth destined to literal 
fulfilment, that “ where sin abounded, grace hath greatly su- 
perabounded.” God is to become all in all. That man is not 
wisest, however, who waits for the unseen world to witness 
his first essays in holiness. No one can tell how fierce may be 
the throes of remorse that will there drive the obdurate to re- 
pentance. Most sagacious is he who can truly say, The good- 
ness of God leadeth me to reformation. He can have in the 
present life the evidence in a joyous experience, that Christ is 
a seal of the divine compassion to all mankind. 


Articie VI. 
The Re-election of Mr. Lincoln. 


THE eyes of the world are turned forward to the fourth of 
March, and toward our capital, for the consummation, in the 
re-inauguration of President Lincoln, of one of the most im- 
portant events in the history of the world. Never, since our 
government was organized, has a chief magistrate been re- 
nominated and re-elected to the high and solemn trust of Pres- 

‘ident of the United States, when the exigencies seemed so 

clearly to demand it, and when the act, on the part of the 
people, required so much of the manly qualities of firmness 
against trials unparalleled. 

When Washington was urged, by the wisdom of his day, 
to allow the use of his name for a second term, it was de- 
manded by the fact that our government was an experiment ; 
the people were much divided in opinion as to the fundamental 
principles upon which it was established; his name would 
prevent these schisms from breaking out into open ruptures ; 
and four years more of service at the hands of him upon whom 
all the people looked as the father of the country would go 
far toward making the experiment of establishing the new 
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nation an actual experience, and grounding the government 
in the hearts and affections of the people. 

In the present instance an untried civilian, holding, it is 
true, a prominent position as a lawyer, and somewhat widely 
and favorably known as a successful stump-speaker, but in- 
experienced in the ways of state-craft, is called from the head 
of the bar in Illinois, to the chief place in governing a great 
and free nation. By a powerful faction, his election is made 
the pretext, and is used as the watch-cry, to get up an insur- 
rection. Before he comes into power, his predecessor allows 
the rebellion to grow to formidable dimensions. The rebellion’ 
is made strong, not so much by any political or moral power 
inherent in itself, or attaching to its cause, but by the absolute 
prostration in which the master-spirits of the rebellion left the 
lawful government, by the sympathy so unexpectedly and un- 
justly shown it by the royal despots of Europe ; and more than 
all, by the political corruption which the slave power had 
sown broadcast over the loyal States for forty years, and by 
the prejudice in its behalf, and the ignorance as to the real 
plans and purposes of the insurgents, which had been fostered 
for political purposes by a large and powerful party North. 

Against this formidable tide of unfavorable circumstances,’ 
Mr. Lincoln administers the affairs of the nation for four years; 
and does it so prudently as to secure an enthusiastic renomi-— 
nation, and a triumphant re-election. The people have thus 
paid Mr. Lincoln the highest compliment for his honesty, his 
sincerity, and his patriotism. They have given proof, at the 
same time, of their integrity and moral purpose. They have 
most nobly vindicated their right to vote, against intimidation 
and threats, for whom they please as chief magistrate; and 


1 Mr. Lowell, in the ‘‘ North American Review,’’ of January, 1864, uses the 
following quaint but happy illustration : ‘* Mr. Lincoln’s perilous task has been 
to carry a rather shackly raft through the rapids, making fast the unrulier logs 
as he could snatch opportunity, and the country is to be congratulated that he did 
not think it his duty to run straight at all hazards, but cautiously to assure him- 
self with his setting-pole where the main current was, and keep steadily to that. 
He is still in ‘wild water ; but we have faith that his skill and sureness of eye will 

bring him out right at last.’’—The President's Policy, No. 202, p. 243. 
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they have uttered a solemn warning to any and all discontented 
factions that may hereafter be beaten at the polls; and who, 
in imitation of the slave lords of the South, may be tempted 
to rise in revolt against their will constitutionally expressed at 
the ballot-box. 

Three years ago, after the rebellion was successfully set in 
motion, thoughtful men dreaded the event of a new election. 
They were fearful that by great exertions on the part of the 
traitorous faction South, by the active sympathy which was 
accorded to the rebellion in Europe, by the indirect aid and 
comfort which it was receiving from its former political allies 
North, the war might last during the whole of Mr. Lincoln’s 
first term of office. This would bring upon us the excitement 
of a presidential election in the midst of a civil war. Would 
not this put our government to the test beyond all precedent ? 
Might it not imperil everything? With such anticipations, 
the event has been awaited by the friends and foes of our gov- 
ernment, both at home and abroad. The eyes of all Europe 
have been upon us. The event came. It came with much 
excitement. But the excitement was too deep and earnest to 
be marked by the characteristics of other and former presi- 
dential campaigns. It called out an array of talent, never be- 
fore equalled in the history of any presidential contest. Some 
of the speeches of the recent campaign will live forever, and 
will be read in future as we read the orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero. To the joy of our friends and the chagrin of our 
foes abroad, the election passed off as quietly as any ever 
known in the history of our country. Surely, we have reason 
to thank God, that the ship of State has survived the shock, 
and that the portion of the crew which mutinied against our 
captain is in a fair way to be brought to such terms as never 
to try the experiment of revolt again. 

To us, looking at the probable consequences of this event 
upon the future of the world, it seems as though once again 
as of yore, “the' morning stars might sing together and all the 
sons of God might shout for joy!” 

The causes out of which has grown the momentous crisis 
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through which we are passing are not of recent origin. With 
the very roots of our national life, they run back into the in- 
cipient history of the colonies. They antedate the Revolu- 
tionary War, or the establishment of this empire of freedom on 
the western continent. It is a shallow oversight of the facts 
of history to mistake the election of Mr. Lincoln, which was 
made the occasion, for the cause of the revolt. His election 
simply brought the crisis to a head. We never mistake the 
poultice that draws a tumor to a head for the cause of the in- 
flammation. The poultice is applied to bring the disease to the 
surface. If it does this successfully, we regard it as a favor- 
able symptom ; we apply the same remedy again, until the 
core of the disease is removed, and the inflammation completely 
allayed. The American people, finding that the election of 
Mr. Lincoln brought the disease in our body politie to a head, 
have wisely re-elected him, that the core of our national 
troubles may be drawn out, the fever allayed, and the body 
politic be restored to perfect health. 

While, under the auspices of European nations, — chiefly of 
Spain, France, and England,—the newly-discovered continent 
was being settled, and before the civilization of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries had arrayed the Christian nations 
against the barbarism of slavery, an unfortunate traffic in ne- 
groes was carried on between tlie colonies of the new world 
and the shores of Africa. This traffic was encouraged by the 
British crown to fill the coffers of a depleted treasury. At 
first Dutch, afterward Spanish, and finally even English ships, 
engaged in this questionable trade.’ 

It is a singular coincidence in history, that in the year 1620, 
the very year in which the Mayflower reached Plymouth, 
Mass., with its Puritan colony, a Dutch slave-ship touched at 
Jamestown, Va., bringing twenty negroes that were sold into 
a condition of perpetual servitude. These ships brought to 
our shores those antagonistic forces that have led to our pres- 
ent conflict. It cannot be more truly said that the future bird, 
in embryo, exists in the egg, than we may say that New Eng- 


* ** Hildreth’s History of the United States,’ vol. i. p. 120. Vol. ii. p. 214. 
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land civilization with its love of freedom, its intelligence, its 
sense of justice, its schoolhouses, its colleges, and its churches, 
came across the sea in the Mayflower; and that the barbar- 
ism of Southern slavery, with its brutality and its ignorance, its 
impoverished lands and sparse population, — in short, that the 
whole civil contest in which we are involved to-day, with its 
history of violence and blood, came over in the Dutch slave- 
ship that brought the first twenty kidnapped negroes to these 
shores. 

The establishment of slavery introduced into the colonies 
two adverse social systems. Out of these systems those forces 
have been developed the play and conflict of which form such 
an instructive portion of our country’s history. The pioneer 
life which, in this new world, the fathers were compelled to 
live, tempered them with the spirit of democracy, and made 
them favorable to freedom and equality. Besides, the Puri- 
tans as well as Quakers who came to these shores found an ad- 
ditional incentive to favor free institutions, in the fact that they 
had themselves fled from persecution at home. The forms of 
government originally established were, of course, more or less 
crude and imperfect ; but throughout New England, and all the 
States in which slavery was prohibited or abolished, there was 
a prevailing tendency toward thrift, freedom, and education. 
Whereas in the Southern colonies in which slavery was firmly 
established, social, moral, and_ political forces soon developed 
themselves that were‘hostile to those of New England.* The 
ruling class became more and more aristocratic in spirit ; labor, 


3 Speaking of the influence of pioneer life, Hildreth says, ‘‘ Though start- 
ing, in these respects, from a common basis, the operation of different causes early 
produced different effects, resulting in a marked difference of local character. The 
want in New England of any staple product upon which hired or purchased labor 
could be profitably employed discouraged immigration and the importation of 
indented servants or slaves. Hence the population soon became, in a great meas- 
ure, home-born and home-bred (free). . ... . In Virginia, on the other 
hand, plantations were isolated ; each man settled where he found a convenient, 
unoccupied spot. The parish churches, the county courts, the election of burgesses,. 
brought the people together, and kept up something of adult education. But the 
parishes were very extensive ; there were no schools ; and parochial and political! 
rights were soon greatly curtailed.’’—History of U. S., vol. i. chap. xv. p. 510.. 
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in consequence of slavery, was brought into disrepute ; and the 
poor whites, though not held in a condition of servitude, were 
degraded by the servile condition of the laboring class in the 
midst of whom they lived.‘ Under circumstances like these 
the wealthy — those who were able to purchase negroes ‘and to 
own their labor— became, by the inherent force of their social 
elevation, aristocratic in their feelings, habits, and customs. 

The revolutionary struggle, uniting the several colonies ina 
common cause, the outside pressure of a common danger, and 
the inside attraction of a common object, had a tendency to 
modify and to hold these antagonistic forces in check. The 
fiery trial of the Revolution softened the hearts of all classes, 
brought them upon a common level, developed among them a 
‘fellow feeling,” and, for at least a generation, allayed the 
natural and irrepressible asperities that were hidden in the 
moral and political antagonisms inherent in the adverse social 
conditions of free and slaveholding communities. The great 
struggle exerted a healthy moral influence, made the people 
humane, and rendered the rich as well as the poor favorable 
to free institutions. Strange as it may seem, even the slave- 
holders deplored the’existence of slavery, and looked forward 
to its early and complete extinction among them! But owing 
to the inventions of Whitney’s cotton-gin, which gave such an 
unexpected impulse to’ the raising of this staple product, and 
which rendered slave-labor. so profitable, slave-masters were 
led to take counsel of their selfishness,.and the humane ten- 
dency developed in revolutionary times was absorbed by the 
desire for gain ; and slavery, once looked upon as an evil that 
could not be defended, came soon to be regarded as a social, 
moral, and political blessing. 

The natural fruits of slavery were now developed with a 


4 ** While the slave code was thus extended, the privilege and political power of 
the poorer whites underwent a corresponding diminution. . . . . Even this 
small privilege (of participating in the elections) was begrudged to the poorer 
freemen; and, on the usual pretext of tumultuous elections, and want of sufficient 
discretion in the poorer voters, it was now enacted (in Virginia, in 1670) that none 
but householders and freeholders should have a voice in the election of burgesses.”” 
—Hildreth’s Hist. of U. S., vol. i. p. 524. 
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surprising rapidity. With every decade of years the slave- 
masters of the South became more and more imperious in their 
spirit and conduct ; more exacting in their demands in behalf 
of the “ peculiar institution;” and more outspoken in their 
defence of its barbarous inhumanities. The reason why slav- 
ery became such-an irresistible and controlling element in the 
politics of the country was owing wholly to the jealousies and 
fear of the slave-masters for the institution, and their desire to 
find means to protect and defend its iniquities. It was in this 
way that the “irrepressible conflict” developed itself, and, 
ere long, led to unceasing strife and angry debate in and 
out of Congress. It led to acts of personal violence in the 
House of Representatives, and to deeds of blood on the floor 
of the Senate. It incited the people to mob-violence both 
North and South, established the courts of Judge Lynch in 
every Slave State, and led to an unmistakable reign of terror 
even before this war began, and Union men were hunted down 
like wild beasts. It embroiled us in an aggressive war with 
Mexico; for years, for the sake of Cuba, sought to involve us 
in another with Spain. It fitted out filibustering expeditions 
against the neighboring and friendly republics of Central 
America, inaugurated an incipient civil war on the virgin soil 
of Kansas, and finally, when the manhood of the North was 
aroused, and would brook no further aggressions against the 
peace and liberties of the country, and by the election of Mr. 
Lincoln said to slavery, ‘“‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
farther!” it had the insolence to unsheathe the sword and put 
the nation on trial for its life.* 

If slavery had been unknown among us, this country might 
for centuries have gone on developing the rich natural resources 
with which Providence has blessed it. Slavery has been the 
only dangerous element of discord among us. Though our 
people are of one race, speak the same language, and, so far as 


5 When we review the history of this contest, and behold the circumstances in 
which our country has been involved by it, the remark of Thomas Carlyle, touch- 
ing the present war, is not so very far out of the way : ‘‘ It is the dirtiest chimney 
that’s been afire this century, and the best way is to let ét burn itself out.”’ 
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the general government is concerned, have lived under the 
same laws, yet this anomaly of slavery, in the midst of other- 
wise free institutions, has rendered our political condition 
heterogeneous. By his instincts and his interests. the slave- 
master is compelled to be the enemy of free society. Slavery, 
by the irresistible force of its nature, cannot exist side by side 
in peaceable political fellowship with freedom. No man can 
study the history of our country, or of the world, without 
finding ample and incontrovertible proof of this fact. 

The very first step to proclaim the colonies independent of 
the British crown gave signs of this conflict. The Declara- 
tion of Independence had to be modified to suit the slave-hold- 
ing caste. At the adoption of the Constitution, slavery was 
the most serious bone of contention. From that day to the 
present hour, it has been at the bottom of almost every impor- 
tant question by which the American people have been agi- 
tated. Much of the animosity that came to the surface dur- 
ing the discussions on the embargo, the fishing bounties, the 
tariff, and, I may add, internal improvements, was the result, 
directly or indirectly, of the jealousy which, at a very early 
day, manifested itself between the two sections in which these 
adverse political and social systems existed. New England 
hated slavery, and consequently, slavery hated New England. 


It is surprising how soon after the organization of the govern- 
ment, a most uncompromising hostility was discovered among 


the planters of the South, against the commercial and manu- 


facturing interests of the free North. The whole philosophy 
of this hate is explained by the word free. The social condi- 
tion of the ruling class in the Southern States — their eleva- 
tion above the poor and laboring classes — rendered them im- 
petuous and fiery in temper, imperious in manner, dictatorial 
in spirit, and exacting in their demands to a degree impossible 
for words to express. 

We are indebted to Carl Schurz for the just and happy re- 
mark, that weak minds always attribute great movements to 
transient and inadequate causes. The weak minds of other 
days said a few monks were anxious to get married, and 
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it led to the Reformation, and brought upon Europe a thirty 
years’ war. One John Hampden was too mean to pay a few 
shillings of ship-money, and all England was set ablaze by the 
torch of revolution. A few merchants were too greedy to 
pay an importation tax on tea, and the American Revolution, 
with an exhausting seven years’ war, was the result. So the 
children of these weak minds tell us to-day that the political 
heresies of Phillips and Garrison are the sole cause of the 
great convulsion by which this nation is rocked to its centre. 
It is thus that some of the effects are mistaken for the cause, and 
the deep and hidden sources of evil, from which we are suffer- 
ing, are overlooked. The evil that has brought the present 
conflict upon us is radical and deep-seated. It had taken such 
complete ;possession of the body politic that it could not be 
driven out without tearing and rending the nation. 

Wise and far-seeing statesmen of this and other countries 
saw that the conflict which, four years ago, reached its height 
and culminated in the election of Mr. Lincoln was inevitable, 
and must ultimately come in some form or other. Those who 
were in sympathy with class privileges, and who hated repub- 
lican institutions, looked forward to this event with joy, hoping 
it would make an end of democracy. Those who hated castes 
and classes, and who desired the perpetuation of free govern- 
ment, awaited the event with fearful and heavy hearts, dread- 
ing the consequences to humanity that might ensue. When 
the crisis came, to the joy of the latter and the consternation 
of the former, the people met it in a, noble and manly spirit. 
When the crash of rebel shell resounded from the sides and 
parapets of Fort Sumter, the nation sprung to its feet, and the 
people came to the rescue in a way that will live immortally 
on the page of history. The uprising of ’61, like that of ’76, 
will never be forgotten. These are events that few genera- 
tions are permitted to see. When men volunteer by the hun- 
dred thousand, and when an army of a million rushes to the 
field in defence of country and the cause of freedom, it is a 
spectacle of heroic grandeur, seldom equalled, perhaps never 
surpassed. It has been justly remarked that “ it is impossi- 
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ble to conceive the mental and moral condition of the Ameri- 
can who does not feel his spirit braced and heightened by be- 
ing even a spectator of such qualities and achievements.” 

The re-election of Mr. Lincoln is the crowning glory of the 
contest. It is putting on the cap-sheaf, — proclaiming to the 
world that the harvest is ready to be gathered in. The vic- 
tory of November last is grander than the triumph of Grant 
at Vicksburg, or of Sherman at Atlanta, — grander, because it 
is a moral triumph; it bespeaks the conviction and firmness of 
the American people. It clearly proves that behind our brave 
armies and commanders in the field, there is a moral strength 
to which the results of this struggle may be safely trusted. 
It is by far the most emphatic notice the insurgents and their 
friends have received during the progress of the war, as to the 
spirit and purpose of the American people. 

By the re-election of Mr. Lincoln the people of this country 
have given notice “to all whom it’ may concern,” that they 
are going to see this matter through, that they have put their 
hands to the plough with a determination not to look back, 
that they will not accept defeat, but press the matter to a vic- 
tory. Mr. Lincoln’s election was made the pretext for the 
revolt, and it is eminently fitting that the insurgents should 
be notified by his triumphant re-election, that the revolt, after 
four years of careful deliberation, is pronounced causeless, un- 
provoked ; that it was conceived in sin, and brought forth in 
iniquity, and deserves no other fate but utter extermination. 

Considering the difficulties which the President encountered, 
his re-election is as honorable to the American people as it is 
to him. It will do more to re-establish us in the confidence 
of Europe than all else we have done since the war began. 
It indicates a tenacity of purpose that proves us a nation, and 
not a mere accidental aggregation of States. 

In order to appreciate Mr. Lincoln’s situation, and to esti- 
mate the debt of gratitude the American people owe him sim- 
ply for what he Aas done, let us hastily and briefly review 
some of the difficulties he has encountered, in the course of 
the administration now drawing to a close, 
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1. We have already adverted to the fact, that when he came 
into office, the insurrection was under full headway ; whereas 
the means for resistance were not at hand. The treasury was 
empty. The land and naval forces of the United States, such 
as they were, had been purposely placed beyond the reach of 
the newly inaugurated authorities. 

2. The people were in doubt. Every possible thing had 
been done to demoralize them, to throw them into confusion, 
and to destroy both their power and their determination for 
resistance. To their utter consternation, European nations 
stood ready to accord civilities to the parenticides who were 
seeking the life and striking at the very heart of their father- 
land. The cry, starting in the South, re-echoed by their po- 
litical allies North, went round the world, that 12,000,000 of 
people could ‘not be subdued. The fact was studiously ignored, 
that 4,000,000 of them were slaves ; and that the interests, of 
at least ninety per cent. of the remainder of the population, 
were with the lawful government and not with the insurgents. 
We were told that the South were so united that they could 
not be overcome ; that the people were so brave they would 
falsify history, and show that in their case the laws of nature 
were reversed ; for they would fight until the last man of them 
was exterminated, —a thing that never was and never will 
be known in the history of the world. 

3. The conditions of war imposed rigorous necessities to 
which our people were total strangers. Those who were in 
sympathy with the insurgents, and who were ready to betray 
the country into their hands, must in some way be dealt with, 
and their treacherous schemes circumvented. Could this be 
done? Could the necessary rigor be employed against them 
without arousing among the thoughtless a mistaken sympathy 
in their behalf? Were the people in a condition to under- 
stand, that it was no longer a struggle between the ins and 
outs for public patronage’; but stern and uncompromising war, 
involving the very life of the nation? 

4. At the beginning of the war some four or five border 
States trembled in the balance. One imprudent, hasty act, on 
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the part of the new President, would hurl these States over 
the brink of uncertainty into the yawning gulf of secession; 
and would add to the effective strength of the insurgents, at 
least 100,000.men.° It was this, we judge, more than aught 
else, that prompted, and that in history will justify, the recall 
of Fremont’s proclamation. It was this that delayed the ac- 
tion of the president with regard to emancipation. He waited 
to give the people of the border States time to see the conse- 
quences of rebellion, and to enable them by new elections to 
take their States from under the official control of men who 
were heart and soul with the traitors. He gave them time to 
exchange a Hicks in doubt, for one who saw that safety was 
alone to be found on the loyal side; to exchange a Letcher 
for a Pierpont; a Wickliffe for a Bramlett;. a Harris for a 
Johnson ; and a Jackson for a Gamble. Radical men raised a 
furious cry against border State influence, but history will 
vindicate the course the president pursued. 

5. One of the greatest dangers to the safety of the country, 
when the war began, was found in the temper and disposition 
of our military men. Everything had been done to poison 
their minds with sympathy for treason. They might be good 
soldiers, brave as ever unsheathed the sword; but did they 
comprehend the nature of the crisis through which the country 
was passing, and would they fight earnestly and with vigor 
against the rebellion? They had nearly all been under the 
control and patronage of the slave. power. Most of them 
were filled with a malicious hate of the negro, — with a most 
unreasonable prejudice against the new administration. Many 
of them went over to the insurgents. Most of those who did 
not might as well have gone; for their efforts in behalf of the 
government were vitiated by secret sympathy for the rebel- 


6 If Mr. Lincoln had ‘pursued a policy by which the border States would have 
been driven into the Confederacy ; once in the grasp of the rebel authorities, 
might not these States, through the merciless conscription of the South, have been 
made to yield more even than 200,000 men to the effective strength of Mr. Davis? 
And when we consider the pressure brought to bear upon Mr. Lincoln to have 
him disregard the border State influence, is not his persistency in a safe policy to 
be commended in words of highest praise? 
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lion. The majority of our West Point graduates were ren- 
dered more or less inefficient by their sympathy for the South. 
While the Pattersons, the Stones, the Buells, the Porters, and 
the M’Clellans were in command, this fatal sympathy — the 
product of West Point education— was worth more to the 
enemy than a force of 200,000 men. It occasioned delay, 
brought on disaster, and involved the danger of a fatal reac- 
tion in the purpose and judgment of the people. 

6. By these various causes the war was prolonged. The 
prolongation of war continued the enormous expenditures of 
the government. These expenditures increased the national 
liabilities. The increase of these liabilities called for a scale 
of taxation to which the people of the United States were en- 
tirely unaccustomed. Volunteering also ceased, and conserip- 
tions had to be resorted to, to keep up the effective force of 
our armies. The very men who had done the most to prevent 
the war from coming to an early and successful issue were 
now ready to seize upon these difficulties to foment discord in 
the North, and to ride into power on the wave of reaction 
which they expected would set in. Discontent among: the 
people, so far as it could be sown broadcast, not only increased 
the chances of success for the malcontents who were in actual 
arms against the government, but it gave hope to their allies 
North who were eagerly watching for a favorable moment to 
make a sortie in favor of the enemy. The plot of the “ Sons 
of Liberty,” the schemes of the traders in contraband goods, 
the corruptionists who practised fraud in the elections, were 
all encouraged by disaster to our arms, and delay in crushing 
the enemy. . 

Tn a contest thus.drawn out, Mr. Lincoln could not depend 
for support upon temporary excitements, — upon such a whirl 
of popular enthusiasm as followed the firing upon Fort Sumter. 
He had to fall back upon the well-grounded convictions of the 
people; and, therefore, he shaped his course accordingly. 
The means, not only of his personal, but of the country’s, safety, 
had to be won in the midst of the colossal difficulties that thus 
surrounded his administration. Few, even of the thoughtful 
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men of the country, can now do full justice to the trials that 
beset Mr. Lincoln. History alone can fully develop and illus- 
trate their character and weight. His remark, “I am not 
controlling events, but events are controlling me,” will yet be 
quoted by future generations, as the essence of wisdom and 
statesmanship. He wisely waited for events to educate the 
country to stand by him ; in the mean time, he bent all his en- 
ergies to develop the true spirit and purpose among the peo- 
ple, so that they might not forsake him in the midst of the 
storm. His re-election shows that he has been successful, and 
his success proves him to be the man for the crisis. 

By his success in the recent election, the difficulties we have 
specified are mainly overcome. The administration gains an 
amount of strength from it, at home and abroad, that we can 
hardly estimate ; while the rebellion receives from it a shock 
more terrible than any battle it has yet lost. The political, 
social, and moral heresies to which slavery gave birth are 
doomed. The proclamation of emancipation will become a 
part of the organic law of the land, and will hereafter rank in 
importance with the Declaration of Independence. 

This triumph insures us a final and a complete victory over 
the corrupting elements in our politics, which were entailed 
upon the country through the influence of the slave power. 
The large national debt, though onerous, perhaps, for a few 
years, will redound to our strength and prosperity. It will 
put out of the way all needless discussions with regard to a 
protective tariff. By the necessities of the case, ample protec- 
tion will be afforded the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try. The debt being chiefly held by our people, the govern- 
ment will be made strong by being identified with the interests 
of the people. : 

The impoverished lands of the South — impoverished by 
slave-labor — will be redeemed by free labor. Freedom is a 
better customer than slavery. Commerce, interstate and in- 
ternational, will, in a decade, increase tenfold. 

The blighting influences of slavery in the South will be 
supplanted by the thrift, the enterprise, and the free institu- 
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tions of the North. The New England system of free schools - 
will, in a few more years, be established all over the present 
Southern Confederacy. Colleges and churches will take the 
place of negro-huts, and education and religion, in the true 
sense, will redeem the half-barbarous, half-civilized States 
now in revolt against the general government. 

The insolent boasts of the Southern leaders are rapidly dy- 
ing out. The recent speech of Mr. Davis at Macon is in 
striking contrast with the word he sent to Mr. Lincoln, about 
four years ago, when the latter called out 75,000 men, re- 
questing him to send a coffin for each man, for they would be 
received into hospitable graves. The attempt to arm the ne- 
groes to fight against themselves, — against brothers, sisters, 
fathers and mothers, — against their own race, is the last ditch 
of the rebel stronghold. When the slave-masters fired upon 
Fort Sumter, it was clearly an act of felo de se. Mr. Davis’s 
recent recommendation, in his message, to have them arm their 
negroes, reminds one of the story told of Blondin and his 
Milanese assistant whom he carried over Niagara. The Mi- 

lanese had broken down in his affairs, and had resolved to 
drown himself. In this plight Blondin met him, and he gained 
his consent to the hazardous undertaking by the following 
logic: “‘ If we go down, very good ; you are drowned accord- 
ing to the original intention; if we arrive safe on the other 
side, our fortune is made.” It is logic like this Mr. Davis is 
using to his fellow conspirators, to save himself and them from 
a condition of utter despair. The only difference we can see 
is, that the negro-arming operation is likely to prove infinitely 
more hazardous than the tight-rope performance of the French 
acrobat. The Southern slave-lords have occasioned us no 
small amount of trouble. They have been our political Xan- 
tippe, and have kept our national family in a continual uproar; 
but they will soon be no more. The motto found on a tomb- 
stone in a country churchyard, over the grave of James Rob- 
inson and Ruth his wife — “ their warfare is accomplished ” — 
may be used to commemorate the evil spirit and folly of these 
men. 
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It is well that at the beginning of this struggle we could 
not foresee its fearful consequences. We should have shrunk 
from the duty to which God called us. In looking back to 
the solemn hour when the shot and shell rained upon Sumter’s 
parapets, we may well say, — 


** In whatsoever character 
The book of fate is writ, 
"Tis well we understand not it ; 

We should grow. mad with little learning there : 
Upon the brink of every ill we did foresee, 

Undecently and foolishly 
We should stand shivering, and but slowly venture 

The fatal flood to enter.’’ 


God for a wise purpose hid from us the book of fate and 
led us blindfolded into the flood of war. He has given us 
strength for every emergency, and now gives fair promise that 
he will help us through. Once through, we shall come out 
of the conflict purified and strengthened. We solemnly be- 
lieve that now, if the factious spirit of the North can be held 
in subjection and Mr. Lincoln is allowed a fair chance to finish 
the work we have intrusted to his care, the next generation will 
not be able to find marble white enough in which to perpetu- 
ate his form and memory! He will be hailed as the second 
father of the country. 

May the people of America be true to themselves! May 
they follow the example of their fathers! If so, such will be 
their future prosperity and glory, that the following prayer of 
Cowley will be so literally answered that it will seem as 
though it had been offered for them : — 


** As heaven with stars, so let 

The country thick with towns be set, 
And numberiess as stars 
Let all the towns be then 
Replenished thick with men, 
Wise in peace, and bold in wars ! 

- Of thousand glorious towns the nation, 
Of thousand glorious men each town a constellation ! 
Nor let their warlike laurel scorn 
With the Olympic olive to be worn, 
Whose gentler honors do so well the brows of peace adorn ! ”” 
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ArticLe VII. 
The Enthusiasm of Genius. 


Genus, with here and there an extraordinary exception, 
is the development of some one of the faculties, in its highest 
state, in the originating mind. The genius of Mozart. is ex- 
hibited in his faculty of music; the genius of Shakspeare in ~ 
his faculty of delineation ; the genius of Milton in his power 
of imagination ; the genius of Fulton in his talent for inven- 
tion. But the prevailing idea of a genius is in direct opposi- 
tion to this; for he is supposed to be a creature so eminently 
endowed that he can accomplish anything without toil and 
study. The popular opinion is that he can compose and 
invent, design and execute, without earnest application of the 
studious mind, or labor of the cunning hand. But this is a 
mistake ; for the greatest geniuses that ever dazzled the eyes 
of the people by the brilliancy of their talents have been 
born in the homes of poverty and obscurity, and have been 
necessitated to toil and study through long years. They have 
worked their way up from an humble condition to an eminent 
position, contending against penury on the one hand and 
jealousy on the other, with an energy which could not be 
crushed nor be baffled, and an enthusiasm which gave a glow 
to the countenance in the darkest hour. 

When we read a beautiful poem, look at a masterly inven- 
tion, gaze upon a splendid picture, or linger around a magnifi- 
cent statue, all exhibiting the power and triumph of genius, 
we must remember that they have been produced by deep 
study and exhausting toil. They have come, perchance, 
through a lengthy season of conflict and labor, when this fly- 
ing planet, with its crowded markets and giddy speculations, 
was forgotten, and the silent retreat was lighted up with the: 
fires of genius. A friend once said to Thomas Moore that his 
verses must slip from his pen as by magic, when the poet re-. 
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plied, “ Why, sir, that one line cost me days and weeks of 
attrition before it would come.” Adam Smith was ten years 
in producing his “ Wealth of Nations ;” Edward Gibbon was 
twelve years in completing his “ Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire ;” and Lord Littleton spent twenty years in writ- 
ing the * Life of Henry the Second.” When any great work 
is produced in art or science, mechanics or literature, it is the 
result of the mightiest efforts of the mind through a long 
series of trials and conflicts, of which the world knows little 
and cares less. And when this result is produced, and genius 
soars aloft on the wings of triumph and glory, the people 
cease their mocking, and pay homage to the individual who 
hath proved himself a workman that needeth not be ashamed. 
We stand and look with admiration upon the oak, the mon- 
arch of the forest, as it looms up proudly and kingly with its 
wealth of foliage rustling in the gentle breeze of summer, 
and we reflect that its beauty and glory were produced, not 
in a moment, but were unfolded by tedious preparation 
through the long reign of winter, when its storms were sweep- 
ing over the earth and whitening the hills. The giant monarch, 
without a leaf in his crown, was busy at work, exercising all 
his functions, taking up all the nourishment of the soil, and 
drawing sweetness and vigor out of the air and light through 
the short days and long nights of winter, and when spring 
began to breathe upon the earth, and the robins began to 
sing, the old oak burst into beauty and glory. So we read 
and admire the labors and attainments of genius, when he 
flashes upon us like a star from the firmament of history, leav- 
ing us astonished, and sometimes entranced. But we should 
remember that although no noise was made, no show was ex- 
hibited, no pomp was displayed, before he gained his success, 
moved the nations and received his laurels, yet ‘there were 
deep study and swift action going on for years; and it is im- 
possible to relate how often the huge brain faltered and fell 
back from its work exhausted. Some one, or a certain num- 
ber, of the higher faculties were likely kept in constant exer- 
cise, performing a mighty work, originating noble thoughts, 
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building philosophic theories, or carving out artistic models, 
until the proper time opened the golden door, and genius went 
forth dazzling, bewildering, overpowering, and attracting all. 
There has been in all probability a fire burning within, — the 
fire of thought, which has been fanned for years by the cur- 
rents of inspiration, silently increasing as moments have passed 
away, until, like the lightning from the cloud, it has flamed 
out with matchless power and refulgent glory. A new thought 
is born, a new law is discovered, a new truth is revealed, a new 
invention is wrought, a new poem is written, or a new picture 
is painted; and then there is a sensation among the people, 
critics dissect it, editors discuss it, orators laud it, books glow 
with descriptions of it; and after a time the early neglect of 
the world turns into lasting praise. 

But while genius thus triumphs by means of profound study 
and assiduous labor, we do not believe it is possible for all 
men thus to triumph, though they may have equal opportuni- 
ties, and be equally laborious. Genius is born, not made; de- 
pends not upon models and patterns for its success ; originates 
and executes according to its own fascinating ideals ; and, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds says, it begins where rule ends. No 
amount of study or labor would bring the mass up to that 
point of ideal presence and instantaneous conception, where 
they might write Gray’s “ Elegy ” or Milton's * Paradise Lost ;”’ 
or where they might paint Raphael’s Transfiguration or Mi- 
chael Angelo’s Last Judgment. The ideal presence is flashed 
upon the mind in a moment, and the wondrous conception 
comes with the beat of the pulse; and they both generally 
come without any great mental effort. How often have men 
of genius felt the glowing presence of ideal character, and 
been thrilled with the instantaneous conception of some great 
truth or law, some uncreated beauty or divinity, in a moment 
of unconscious inspiration. Think of the ideal forms of 
beauty and awful sublimity which flashed through the thought 
of Titian and Correggio, Rubens and Rembrandt and Leonardo 
da Vinci, when in all probability no faculty was strained, no 
power was exercised. Think, too, of the mighty conception of 
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those renowned characters, Hamlet and Macbeth, Othello and 
Iago, King Lear and Richard the Third, which flared on the 
mind of Shakspeare, with the suddenness of a sunbeam upon 
the mountain, when, in all likelihood, the intellectual powers 
were relaxed, and the great mind was passive. But the execu- 
tion of these ideal forms and renowned characters, giving them 
life, vigor, prominence, and naturalness, required, doubtless, 
brain-sweat, unflagging energy, and untiring perseverance, 
combined with that glowing enthusiasm which makes a joy of 
all work. 
Look into some of our prose writers, and observe the sweet 
poetry which gives a fascinating charm to every page. They 
are poets of the highest order, rising above the measurements 
and speculations of the art, and enchanting us with their pic- 
tured fancy, their gorgeous imagination, and the flowing music 
of their diction. Who can read Richter without feeling that 
he is a poet of superior genius, alluring and dazzling the mind 
with his glowing symbols and splendid figures, and opening 
scene after scene of startling interest and indescribable beauty? 
Who can read De Quincey, that wonderful manipulator of the 
English language, and not have his heart thrilled, and, at 
times, melted with his sublime rhetoric, touching pathos, and 
mighty outbursts of thought and feeling, carrying the reader 
into the realm of the poetic and the divine? Who can read 
Carlyle, whose mighty genius displayed with the pen resem- 
bles that of Michael Angelo displayed with the pencil, and not 
have his intellectual powers quickened, his slumbering sympa- 
thies aroused, as he turns leaf after leaf covered with great 
thought, flamelit expression, brilliant rhetoric, now rugged, 
now terrible, now startling, but always sublime? They are 
poets of the richest endowment of mind, flashing their ideals 
of beauty and harmony into other souls, and finding power 
and inspiration in their upward flight. Les dieux les aiment 
et les ont inspire ; and we doubt not they have studied and 
written with intense enthusiasm, their thoughts flying from 
the pen like sparks from the forge ; for the reader rises from 
a perusal of their works with his soul swept with a wondrous 
power, ahd his heart glowing with a rapturous delight. 
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Men of frozen natures and barren tempers will not exhibit 
much fervor and enthusiasm in any work which may engage 
their attention. They rely on facts and figures, on memory 
and observation ; and they have but little sympathy with those 
who are endeavoring to realize fascinating ideals, and to exe- 
cute lofty conceptions. They work on solid ground, gaze on 
material objects, and seldom indulge in a reverie of fancy, or 
in the flight of imagination. They carve in wood, chisel in 
stone, give shape to iron and brass, cultivate lands and trees, 
traffic in the market, and sail on the sea ; leaving others to in- 
vent the machine, to produce the picture, to write the poem, 
and to utter the appeal. They are men who toil amid brick 
walls, sow and reap in the valley and on the hillside; giving 
impulse to the market and vigor to all kinds of business ; con- 
stituting the strong arm of the nation, and the mighty bulwark 
of its defence. . 

But men of genius with their imaginative powers in full 
play, rising above the common routine of vocation and effort, 
are always enthusiastic in their pursuits. Whether they think 
and toil in the spheres of art or science, mechanics or literature, 
they are fervent and imaginative, and their hearts glow with 
enthusiasm. The ideal presence and the mighty conception 
all become real to them ; and their souls are kindled with the 
lofty inspiration of their theme or thought. They seem to dwell 
in the realm of enchantment, and their souls are swept with 
currents of feeling that seem to issue from the celestial domin- 
ion. Dante seemed to linger amid the frightful abysses of his 
Inferno ; and his lines moved with the awful terror and dread- 
ful sublimity of that hopeless dominion. Milton seemed to 
luxuriate in the beauty and freshness of his Eden ; to feel the 
pleasing emotions of the elements he was creating, and to 
realize the overpowering grandeur and incomparable harmony 
which he threw into his immortal verse. And it is said of Spi- 
nello, after he painted the fall of the rebellious angels, that the 
ideal became real to him through the power of imagination 
and that he was struck with horror and for a long time was 
afflicted with the terrible features of Lucifer, the awful demon 
which his genius had created. 
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Men of genius feel the reality of their ideals and concep- 
tions, and they write or paint with all the earnestness, feeling, 
and enthusiasm of the soul. If an individual writes, paints, 
or studies with coldness, indifference, or sluggishness, he will 
not be able to touch the heart, to move the inward springs, or 
to stir the silent depths. A spark from the flint ignites the 
powder, and immediately come the flash and the report; and 
the ball hits the mark. And so when men write, paint, or 
preach, they must have energy, feeling, and enthusiasm in or- 
der to move, thrill, and inspire the world. Fielding has de- 
clared that he did not doubt that the most pathetic and affect- 
ing scenes in the works of eminent authors were written with 
tears. Metastasio, we are told, in writing the ninth scene of 
the second act of his Olympiad, was moved to weeping over 
the pathetic passages. Alfieri, having composed, it is said, 
the whole of an act without a pause or a rest, noted in the 
margin, * Written under a paroxysm of enthusiasm, and while 
shedding a flood of tears.” And Homer must have written 
with this energy, feeling, and enthusiasm ; for Disraeli tells us 
that Pope could never read Priam’s speech for the loss of his 
son without tears, and was frequently observed to weep over 
melancholy passages." And Raphael must have painted with 
this depth of feeling, this pulse of energy, and this glow of 
enthusiasm ; for Reynolds alluding to the Transfiguration, tells 
us that when he stood looking at that picture, and observed 
the eagerness, the spirit, the close, unaffected attention of each 
figure to the principal action, his thoughts carried him away, 
and he forgot himself; and that, for the time being, he might 
have been looked upon as an enthusiastic madman ; for he could 
really fancy the whole action was passing before his eyes.” 

This is the result of all great works whether we find them 
in art or science, literature or religion. The fervor and en- 
thusiasm of great men in their noblest efforts are infused into 
our own hearts; then we live and move with them. As the 
glowing ember sets fire to all combustible matter coming in 


1 ** Literary Character of Men of Genius,*’ p, 140. 
? Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, vol. i. p. 135. 
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contact with it, so the heart of the poet and the painter, the 
philosopher and preacher, kindles the hearts of all who read 
the poem, gaze upon the picture, pore over the dissertation, 

or listen to the sermon filled with the power of the Holy Ghost. 
What John Ruskin, the great art critic and word painter, — 
who stands unrivalled in his powers of description, —- says of 
the artist, may likewise be said of the poet and the orator; for 
they are in some sense painters and delineators. He says the 
artist not only places the spectator, but talks to him; makes 
him a sharer in his own strong feelings and quick thoughts ; 
hurries him away in his own enthusiasm ; guides him to all 
that is beautiful ; snatches him from all that is base, and leaves 
him more than delighted, — ennobled and instructed, — under 
the sense of having not only beheld a new scene, but of having 
held communion with a new mind, and having been endowed 
‘for a time with the keen perception and the impetuous emotion 
of a nobler and more penetrating intelligence.’ 

All men of eminent genius are energetic, enthusiastic, and 
this gives freshness and vigor to their productions. A certain 
writer declares that Phidias and Zeuxis were both transported 
by the same enthusiasm that gave life to all their works.‘ We 
know with what enthusiasm Demosthenes studied elocution, 
Plato philosophy, and Archimedes mathematics. Horace de- 
clares that an ardor of soul attacked him in blooming youth, 


and drove him in a fury to the writing of swift-footed iambics. 


** Me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa 
Fervor, et in celeres iambos 


Misit furentem.’’ 5 


Genius rises above the world of sordid gain and gross mate- 
rialism, and with an ardor that warms the heart, and an en- 
thusiasm that lifts the soul and carries it beyond the barriers 
of matter, it sweeps the realm of the poetic and the philosophic, 


*** Modern Painters,’’ vol. i. p. 45. 

‘Suidas mentioned by Northcote, and quoted in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works, 
vol. i, p. 117. 

° Ode xvi. 
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finds objects of transcendent beauty and potential grandeur, 
and then comes back to us laden with thoughts and facts, 
with charming beauties and symbols. 

Those who have this enthusiasm have seemingly no care for 
the fortunes or adversities of life. They do not live in the 
world of material interests and clashing elements, where men 
strive in the arena and trade in the market. They soar be- 
yond the busy toilers, and find their enjoyment in the sweep 
of imagination, picturing the shifting scenes of life, and sketch- 
ing the beauties of nature. And this enthusiasm often leads 
them to seek success and pleasure where danger threatens and 
destruction yawns. Pliny, to learn more of the wonders of 
Nature, ventured too near the volcano, and perished for his 
temerity. Vernet, an eminent artist, when on board of a ship 
toiling in a dreadful tempest, lashed himself to the mast and 
with pencil in hand astonished the captain and others on the 
vessel by sketching the terrible world of waters, and studying 
the angry wave that was leaping at him and threatening to 
devour him.° Harriet Hosmer, a sculptress of distinguished 
ability, always prying into the secrets and studying the mar- 
vels of Nature, visited a lead mine near Dubuque, into which 
she descended alone, and came very near an accident which 
threatened to terminate her existence, and hide her from the 
world forever.”. A young artist of more than ordinary talent, 
a member of the Twenty-First Regiment of New York Vol- 
unteers, showed us some sketches, which he drew, of historic 
places in Virginia, when the armies of the North and the South 
were sleeping on adjacent fields, and the pale light of the moon 
was falling upon mountain and stream. He was communing 
with the Spirit, and admiring the beauty of Nature, without 
thinking of the morrow which should witness the bloody strug- 
gle amid the romantic scenes which his pencil had traced. 

It is interesting, also, to observe how men of exuberant 
fancy and vivid imagination will linger amid the ruins of an- 
cient cities, and people them again with all the busy scenes of 


* Article on Vernet in the American Encyclopeedia. 
7 «* Women Artists in all Ages and Countries,’’ by Mrs. Ellet, p. 360. 
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social and domestic life, of beauty and fashion, of trade and 
politics. How many have lingered amid the ruins of Tyre 
and Thebes, of Palmyra and Carthage, of Athens and Rome, 
and there, touched by the grandeur of local impressions, and 
by vivid remembrances of the manners and customs of the 
mighty people who have passed into nothingness, have written 
words of power and enchantment !* They surveyed with cu- 
riosity and pleasure. the broken arch, the mutilated cornice, 
and the crumbling pillar of the splendid temple where thousands 
worshipped with our aims and hopes, and then dropped out 
of existence, one by one, till the great city was vacant, and the 
wave of oblivion rolled over all with a melancholy dirge. 
Some of the finest thoughts of Shelley and Byron were sug- 
gested when they were in deep reverie amid old temples and 
palaces crumbling into fragments, and their vivid imaginations 
were repeopling the crowded avenue of the ancient city, and 
their minds were holding pleasant intercourse with those who 
were once honored and distinguished in the earth. It is said 
that Pomponius Laetus devoted his life to the study of the 
ruins of Rome, and was often seen wandering amid its soli- 
tudes gazing on the mutilated arch and broken column, and 
shedding tears in the ideal presence of the eternal city and 
her famous sons. And we know that Champollion, who made 
such important discoveries among the ruins of Egypt, where 
he removed the veil of obscurity, and deciphered the hiero- 
glyphics upon the obelisk and the temple, pursued his work 
with interest, energy, and enthusiasm, and, in the light of im- 
agination, lived with the people of whom history makes but 
little mention and has no record. These men found interest, 
beauty, and enjoyment in things where the mass would see 
nothing and feel nothing, treading over ground where a mill- 
ion feet walked and a million wheels rolled ; where wise men 


8 “* Stephens’s Travels in Egypt, Arabia, and Petrea,’? vol. ii. chap. iv. ; and 
his ‘‘ Travels in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland,”’ vol. i. chap. v. ‘‘ Bayard 
Taylor’s Travels in Africa,’ chap. ix. ; in Greece and Russia, chap. iy. ; in Europe, 
chap. xxxvii. 
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taught, renowned orators spoke, and the victorious hero rode 
back from his fields of triumph. 

Disraeli says that philosophy becomes poetry, and science 
imagination, in ‘the enthusiasm of genius.’ In studying the 
history of those who have distinguished themselves in philos- 
ophy and science, we are struck with the boundless enthusi- 
asm which carried them forward. They not only gathered 
facts, recognized forces, and classified objects, but they swept 
the realm of the ideal, blended science with imagination, and 
clothed philosophy with enchantment. Kepler pursues his 
studies, reveals his discoveries, rising on the strong wings of 
imagination to the empyreal dominion. Observe with what 
energy and earnestness Copernicus pores over his studies till 
he reveals the earth’s place in the solar system, and compre- 
hends the harmonious movements of the universe. It ‘is said 
that Werner, the eminent mineralogist, used to depend on his 
muse for inspiration, and that whilst arranging a lecture in his 
mind, he seemed to gather the elements of nature around him, 
and to clothe science in all the charms of poetry. It is known 
that Cuvier, the distinguished paleontologist, used to be trans- 
ported with delight as he studied and classified the fossil re- 
mains of certain ) animals that have long since perished from 
the earth ; and as he united bone with bone he lived in an 
ideal kingdom which was real to him. And we know that 
Humboldt, that remarkable scientist, never flagged for a mo- 
ment in the pursuit of his studies and investigations, but 
pushed on with vigor and enthusiasm, revealing facts and 
forces which astonished the people; hovering over the vol- 
cano and the cataract like a mighty spirit commissioned to 
survey the works of Nature; reading of God in every rock 
and shell ; traversing land and ocean, whilst his eye detected 
and his mind grasped every hidden wonder, and finding, as 
Shakspeare says, — ! 


** Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’’ 


® Vid. ‘‘ Literary Character of Men of Genius,’’ p. 145. 
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And who can read the works of Agassiz, that renowned sa- 
vant, or hear him lecture upon his favcrite science, without 
being struck with his wonderful array of facts; his mighty 
achievements in the domain of natural history ; his startling 
revelations of the mysteries and secrets of the globe, as he 
lifts stratum after stratum, unlocks cabinet after cabinet, and 
with enthusiastic delight shows us what God has done through 
fire and flood for the comfort and happiness of man ? 

And so with men of genius in invention and discovery, re- 
form and oratory. What gives them glorious success and 
conspicuous notoriety but their enthusiasm? What causes 
them to bear calumny and disarm opposition and conquer an- 
tagonism but that enthusiasm which overlooks all trials, bar- 
riers, and persecutions ? What keeps them true to their con- 
victions, and gives them strength in their adversities but that 
enthusiasm which brooks disappointment and opposition, and 
sees the early dawn of the good time coming? Look at the 
enthusiasm which gave hope and heart to Guttenburg, as he 
toiled in poverty and obscurity, till he invented the art of 
printing, and wrung eulogiums from the crowned heads of the 
world. Look at the enthusiasm which carried Fulton forward 
in his work, amidst the taunts and sneers of fools, till all oppo- 
sition was conquered, and every barrier was scaled, and his 
steamboat troubled with laboring wheel the waters of the 
Hudson. Look at the enthusiasm which gave courage and 
perseverance to Columbus when frowned upon by nearly 
every monarch in, Europe, and held him with a strong hand 
to his ideas and principles till all malignity and jealousy were 
conquered at the court of Spain, till all mutiny and disaffec- 
tion slunk away from his presence on the sea, and his ideal 
world became a glorious reality to him, with the startling cry 
of Land! land! Look at the enthusiasm of Luther, which 
gave him boldness and fortitude among those who wore pur- 
ple robes and kingly crowns, carrying him in triumph over all 
enemies, both in’ the church and the court, and making his 
name a rallying cry among old gallant knights all over Europe. 
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It was enthusiasm which made Demosthenes so eloquent in 
Athens, and Cicero so eloquent in Rome. It was enthusiasm 
which gave such astonishing power to Mirabeau in the French 
Assembly, and to Sheridan in the English Parliament. It 
was enthusiasm which made the oratory of Bossuet so popular 
and stirring in Paris, and the oratory of Chalmers so com- 
manding and thrilling in Edinburgh. And what was it but en- 
thusiasm which made the eloquence of Whitefield so grand and 
sublime, so powerful and overwhelming, —eloquence which 
accelerated the blood and aroused the soul, — eloquence which 
started Chesterfield from his seat, and which Hume walked 
twenty milés to hear, — eloquence which lifted the sobbing 
multitudes up to the very throne of God? It is the enthusi- 
asm of genius which gives the individual power and success, 
and embalms his name in the living heart of a grateful world. 

Genius is fond of the marvellous and mysterious, sometimes 
rises to the domain of the supernatural. Absorbed in pro- 
found meditation, and poring over a favorite study or a fasci- 
nating theory, with an enthusiasm that overleaps every barrier, 
‘ and a fancy that kindles every object, men of this class become 
lost to the world. In this state of mind they seek communion 
with the supernatural, and often imagine that heaven and earth 
are blending together, and that they hear almost the rustling 
of angel wings. It is said that Descartes, when residing in 
country seclusion, with the brain overworked by study, and 
the imagination heated to excess, thought he heard a voice in 
the air calling him to pursue the search of truth. It is also 
said that Malebranche, with all his intellectual powers taxed 
and strained, used to listen to the voice of God. within his 
soul. Haydn used to raise his heart to God before he struck 
his instrument, and then the spirit of heaven and the power 
of harmony flowed into his pieces.'® Lord Herbert, after he 
had written a work which called out all the vigor of his mind, 


10 Tt is said that Haydn, when at Vienna, witnessed by invitation a splendid per- 
formance of the ‘* Creation; ’’ and, overpowered by the harmony which he himself 
had created, he broke into tears, and sunk under the weight of his feelings. 
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and all the enthusiasm of his heart, fell upon his knees and de- 
voutly interrogated the Deity if he should publish it.. He 
solemnly declares the Deity answered his interrogation in a 

_ yoice that was audible and startling, which came from the se- 
renest sky he ever looked upon." . 

The enthusiasm of genius does not stop to consult health 
nor wealth, but pushes on in the pursuit of the darling object. 
The work of such men becomes a passion; they find gratifica- 
tion in pursuing it, though mental faculties are shattered, and 
bodily organs are disarranged. This work weighs upon their 
minds, occupies’ their brightest hours, and lingers in their 
midnight dreams. It is the wine-cup from which they drink 
their inspiration, the shining portal where they are clothed 
with power. And it was this intensity of labor, this enthusi- 
asm of pursuit, which covered the vision of Milton with dark- 
ness, which crushed the towering intellect of Hugh Miller, 
when he dropped like a star from the zenith of his glory, and 
which sapped the rich life of Thomas Starr King, when he was 
rallying a commonwealth to the defence of the republic. It 
was this which stopped the pulses of Kirke White and Henry 
Headley, who both gave promise of success and eminence in 
the world; and it was this which closed the career of that 
beautiful but sorrowful poet, John Keats, who said, in his last 
hours, that he felt the flowers growing over him. 

Furthermore, this fervor and enthusiasm of genius are im- 
parted to all who look upon the picture and the statue, read - 
the poem of the oration, or march on to fields of conflict and 
renown. What was it but this enthusiasm, burning in the 
breast of Cromwell, that made his soldiers so mighty in battle, 
overcoming the Royalists and sweeping away the throne? 
What was it but this enthusiasm, linked with the ambition of 
Napoleon, that made the French army victorious on a hundred 
battle-fields, everywhere marching and conquering under their 


a From ‘* Leland’s Deistical Writers.” This account of Lord Herbert’s expe- 
rience is quoted verbatim by Rev. W. H. Furness, D. D., in his work, entitled ‘‘ The 
Veil Partly Lifted,”’ pp. 30, 31. 

Q* 
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kingly eagles? What was it but this enthusiasm, glowing in 
the countenance of Sheridan, that made the army of the She- 
nandoah so enthusiastic and heroic after they had been beaten 
back four miles from the field of battle by the enemy, with 
their cannon taken and their colors captured ? Sheridan slept 
at Winchester the night before the battle, twenty miles dis- 
tant; he was aroused in the morning by the distant roar of 
artillery, and he knew the conflict was waging ; he leaped into 
the saddle, and his horse’s gallop echoed among the hills of 
“the Shenandoah. And when he rushed along the lines that 
were broken and demoralized, waving his hat, and speaking 
his word of hearty cheer, a boundless enthusiasm filled every 
heart, and the Federal army marehed forward, and before 
their invincible tread the enemy were scattered as autumn 
leaves before the tempest! Night closed in; and the boys in 
blue built their evening fires, and slept on a triumphant field! 

Enthusiasm, then, is one of the secrets of the success of genius. 
It is impossible for it to triumph without this enthusiasm- 
Men who paint or write, teach or preach, or study and invent, 
without this, will, in a measure, fail. The fire of enthusiasm 
is kindled by the currents of inspiration which rush through 
the soul, and then genius creates and adorns, writes poems, 
shapes its thoughts in marble, transfers its dreams of beauty 
to the canvas, and breathes the breath of its divine life into 
orations and sermons, while the world is thrilled, delighted, 
and blessed. And we have already shown how this enthusi- 
asm has carried men of genius forward amid trials and perse- 
cutions, sacrifices and sufferings, as they have striven to ad- 
vance civilization and to elevate humanity. They are the 
world’s benefactors, often treading the path of gloom and suf- 
fering, facing danger and death in every form, and finally ris- . 
ing with unconquerable strength to the sublime heights of 
immortality. 
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ArTICLE VIII. 


Philosophy as Absolute Science. 


Philosophy as Absolute Science, Founded in the Universal Laws of Being, 
and including Ontology, Theology, and Psychology made One, as Spirit, 
Soul, and Body. By E. L. and A. L. Frothingham. Vol. I. Boston : 
Walker, Wise, & Company. 

Tur scheme of philosophy here constructed, and claiming 
to furnish the key of the universe, that may open and let day- 
light into every department, rests, in its lowest analysis, on 
an assumption, which is, that evil is absolute and not relative, 
not medial, not incidental ; it is a substantial essence, and not 
the shadow of good ; it is a thing per se, and admits of no ex- 
planation or qualification from an opposite point of view. Op- 
timism is delusion. There are two absolute, antipodal realms, 
which cannot stand related with any single source. The Perfect 
does not produce the imperfect. Hence, Dualism is posited. 
There are two Originals, the one involved in light, the other in 
darkness, each invested with absolute and self-subsisting laws. 
There is a “‘ second universal sphere of being, opposite to the 
infinite life, as one of the sources of existence.” Dualism is, 
not a new solution of the problem of good and evil. It was a 
common resort with the ancients. But their Dualism was in 
all cases derived, and left the “hard mystery,” in its last anal- 
ysis, where it found it. The Two were emanations from the 
One. It was Dualism with a Unitarian background. The 
Ormuzd and Ahrimanes of the Persians, the Fire and Earth of 
the Ionian Dynamicists, the Spirit and Matter of Plato, were 
all secondary, not primary. According to Neander, Mani 
held that there were two First Causes that were self-subsisting, 
the one good, the other evil ; but the authors of the present 
work incline to a denial of this position. At most, Mani’s con- 
ception and statement were poetical rather than philosophical. 
A view of the latter type, which alone can subserve the de- 
mand of the highest thought, they claim alone to have reached 
and elaborated. 
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For their scheme does not end with simple dualism. The 
universe is not divided between two, as one against one, 
realizing an eternal repulsion. These two indefinite, absolute 
spheres of unity and multiplicity, good and evil, truth and 
falsehood, life and death, are related to each other as male and 
female. An indefinite Sphere or Law of Attraction, which is 
after a manner an independent realm of being, pervades these 
antipodal spheres, drawing them together and effecting a mar- 
riage by the subjection, or sacrifice, of the female to the male, 
And so the Tri-personality becomes a Tri-unity, which is char- 
acterized by productivity. The indefinite passes into the defi- 
nite. Creation takes place, — not, however, of something from 
nothing, according to the old fiction of Theology, nor as a Pan- 
theistic evolution, — but from the marriage of the male and 
female spheres of being through the eternal law of attraction ; 
in a word, from Tri-unity. Marriage and creation are constant 
processes. Opposition and duality are universal. Attraction 
and Tri-personality are equally extensive. Marriage and Tri- 
unity are being evermore realized. Productivity is the result. 

Three natural terms of philosophy have been realized ; that 
which is now projected is the fourth and final. We have had 
philosophy as Ontology, Psychology, and Kclecticism. The 
‘first involved Pantheism, the second Sensationalism and Athe- 
ism, and the third Anthropomorphism. They are all exhausted. 
Neither explains the universe. The world still awaits “ Phi- 
losophy as Absolute Science,” which is at last discovered and 
made ready at hand. We are to return upon the past, and 
start wholly de novo in the sphere of higher thought, and this 
time we are to realize the desire of the ages for a science of 
the absolute. Kant left us in the midst of phenomena and 
empiricism, asserting that we could rise no higher; Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton denies the possibility of knowledge with refer- 
ence to the unconditioned, and affirms that only a miracle can 
bridge over the chasm between the finite and the infinite. We 
can know nothing of the Eternal. The algebraic X is our 
only comfort. Compte and Positivism are almost inevitable. 
The present work is a recoil, and an attempt, wholly new, to 
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realize the absolute. Although it may, and undoubtedly will, 
be generally rejected as inconclusive, built up on the principle 
which the work itself commends, that the “ imagination, and 
not the logical faculty, is the organ of philosophy and incar- 
nator of truth,” still we must hail the movement as a sign of 
returning health in the province of higher thought. It is a 
check upon our philosphical vagrancy. It calls us back tow- 
ard the sources of truth. It medicines our absolute scepti- 
cism and atheistic despair, and keeps alive the hope, native to 
man, that our cognition of the Infinite may be scientifically 
vindicated. 

As a practical scheme, this new philosophy is eminently con- 
servative. On this score it will meet, in these times, an ear- 
nest opposition. It demands the subjection of the many to the 
one, of multiplicity to unity, of the female to the male, in all 
things, in the family, state, church, and society in general. It 
affirms that “‘a just government of the people by the people 
is impossible,” and asserts that “the aristocratic principle must 
furnish the form through which the democratic principle be- 
comes manifested, and this form is therefore demanded by it.” 
It places might and right in the same hand. Everywhere the 
male element legitimately overrules the female, the latter vol- 
untarily “sacrificing” itself to the former. Heaven is thus 
realized, and all is well ; otherwise evil and death continue, 
and antagonism and war are prolonged. The present age is 
characterized as degenerate. The fine arts have run into mere 
detail and superficiality, — wanting depth and unity. Music 
has lost its olden power, since it is more of an arrangement of 
unrelated melodies, a collection of agreeable strains artificially 
tied together, than a vital development. Social life is not 
deep and real, is not fed from the eternal springs of inspira- 
tion, but flows from surface sentiments, from finite multi- 
plicity, and is perpetually liable to run dry. Woman is clam- 
oring for rights that do not belong to her, and man is claiming 
liberties that involve death instead of life. All true unity is 
dispersed. There is no heart and no health left. But the end 
of this age is at hand, and the next, based on the new philoso- 


\ 
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phy, will serve us better. This is our hope. The sky bright- 
ens before us, just as we are escaping from the darkest hour 
of the night. With the advent of Absolute Science, descends 
the purple blush of a better morning. 

It is hoped this brief notice of a most wonderful book, may 
lead those to its perusal who are given to abstruse meditations; 
while it may not be untimely to suggest to such as aspire to 
mental patience, and would hold down a too flighty fancy, that 
here is a rare chance for discipline. It would be no easy task 
to find a treatise better calculated to sober Pegasus, and take 
away his wings. The style of the work is simply provoking. 
Here is one sentence from among thousands: “ As the soul 
must be developed first as a dualistic natural, and afterward 
as a tri-personal spiritual form, and as the natural must be un- 
consciously sustained by the spiritual, it is called both dual- 
istic and tri-personal.” Kant is continually outdone. The 
resting-places are the quotations. One comes to a page from 
Chalybaus, Brucker, Ritter, Cousin, as one reaches an oasis 
in the desert after long wading in the wearying sand. He 
pauses to take breath and overcome his headache. Occasion- 
ally there are passages, mostly of analysis and criticism with 
reference to the thoughts of others, and, in two or three instan- 
ces, whole chapters, among which the extensive one on the past 
developments of philosophy is especially noteworthy, which are 
marked with equal clearness of statement and profundity of 
wisdom. They are truly rich, and render a good service 
to the sphere of criticism. But just when the approach is 
made to the “ new philosophy of the dualistic and tri-personal,” 
one finds himself befogged with an unnatural use of terms and 
most cumbersome and complex periods. This part of the work 
seems to be written on the principle that to be obscure is to 
be profound. Nothing like it has appeared on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is Germanic in compass, and more than Ger- 
manic in assumption and obscurity. Reading becomes a pain- 
ful labor, and comprehension a matter of constant suspicion. 
The English language is capable of a better service. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


The English Press on Universalism. 


Tue late decision of the Privy Council respecting Mr. Wilson’s 
Essay seems to have wakened the English mind in regard to the 
question of endless punishment ; and it is being discussed now by 
the literary and secular journals and reviews with a freedom that 
may well astonish American orthodoxy, and should shame the 
timid conductors of our American press. It is refreshing to take 
up the “ Spectator,” for example, and see how openly and fear- 
lessly the subjectvis treated ; and how truly the editors interpret 
the public mind and heart, which demand that such a momentous 
inquiry shall not be confined to the church, nor to a few small the- 
ologians. It is a question as wide as the world and solemn as 
eternity in its interests ; and the feeling is that the discussion of 
it cannot be too. public nor too general, since all are alike con- 
cerned in the result. 

As an illustration of this point, we quote from a significant arti- 
cle in the July number of the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review,” ‘ The Three 
Pastorals,” by Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, the chaplain 
and special personal friend of the Prince of Wales. Wehave room 
only for a brief extract, in which he speaks of the stereotype argu- 
ment from Matt. xxv. 46, that, as the same word is applied to the 
punishment of the wicked and the happiness of the righteous, if 
one is not endless, the other is not. 


“ But it is more to our present point to observe that the doc- 
trine of endless torments, if held, is not practically taught by the 
vast majority of the English clergy. How rarely in these modern 
days have our pulpits resounded with the detailed descriptions of 
future punishments which abound in the writings of the seven- 
teenth century! How rarely does any one even of the strictest 
sect venture to apply such descriptions to any one that he has per- 
sonally known! And when we read the actual grounds on which 
the belief is rested by those who now put it forth as one of the 
essential articles of the faith, we find that it reposes almost en- 
tirely on the doubtful interpretation, in a single passage, of a sin- 
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gle word, which, in far the larger proportion of passages where it 
occurs in the Bible, cannot possibly bear the meaning commonly 
put upon it in this particular text. We must, we are told, believe 
in the endless punishments of the wicked, because, in one verse in- 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, ‘ the punishment of the cursed, equally with 
the life of the righteous, is called everlasting.’ Whatever may be 
the meaning of the Greek and Hebrew words translated ‘ everlast- 
ing’ in this or in any other passages, — whatever may be the true 
meaning of the solemn warning where the real drift of our Lord’s 
words is not to determine the nature of the future state, but to 
recognize the just deserts of those who, however unconsciously, 
have served him by serving his brethren, and of those who, amidst 
whatever professions, have neglected the practical duties of life, — 
it is certain that the true Christian belief in the blessedness of the 
good rests not on the sense of any single word, or of any single 
text, but on the convictions pressed upon us alike by conscience 
and by the whole tenor of Scripture that God’s essential attri- 
butes are unchangeable, — that of all his attributes none is more 
essential or more unchangeable than his love for those who love 
him, and his desire to recover those who have gone astray from 
him. It is the love of God and the fear of God, the love of good- 
ness and the hatred of sin, not the hope of heaven, or the fear of 
hell, that in the Bible are made the foundations of human action, — 
the way to eternal life. 

‘¢ It is not in the interests of philosophy, but in the interests of 
religion herself, that we are bound to avoid exaggerated state- 
ments of the details of that future state which transcends all hu- 
man thought. It is from relying, not on the dictates of a presump- 
tuous reason, but on the revelations of the nature of God made in 
the Bible itself, that we shrink from closing forever that door of 
hope which he, in his infin'te mercy, not in one passage only, but 
in many of the sacred Scriptures, has appeared to some of the 
holiest and purest Christians to leave open.” 


This is surely outspoken, and shows to what extent the king of 
the English Quarterlies favors free discussion on this momentous 
question of theology. Would our own “ North American” dare as 
much freedom in this matter? And it has been so for years in 
England. There is a freedom and liberality in the treatment of 
religious questions wholly unknown to the secular press of this 
country. We well remember examples of this when Professor 
Maurice, by his avowal of Universalism lost his place in King’s 
College, London, and gained a multitude of friends among the 
most intellectual and educated classes of England. The public 
journals took up the subject, and discussed the theological points 
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involved as boldly and as ably, often, as the religious press. As 
an example, both of the boldness and ability, we give the follow- 
ing, from the ‘‘ London Weekly Dispatch : ” — 


‘«‘ Dr. Maurice has been extruded on suspicion of thinking that 
God Almighty is too good ; and the council have resolved on mak- 
ing an example of a wretch who ventured to make Him any bet- 
ter than he should be, or than the Thirty-nine Articles chose. It 
is truly a fearful theological iniquity, this thing of conjecturing 
the possibility of the Deity being capable of pity or compunction, 
‘and grievously hath Maurice answered it.’ The worst of it is 
the lay public are pretty unanimously of the professor’s heretical 
way of thinking.” 


Then, after a scorching satire on the bigotry and inconsistency 
of the church, and a declaration that the professor is right, and 
the church wrong, in regard to the meaning of aionios, translated 
“ everlasting,” the article proceeds as follows on the entire ques- 
tion, as it respects the divine character, the nature and object of 
divine punishment. The Dr. Jelf referred to was the special advo- 
cate of endless punishment, and the champion of orthodoxy. 


‘“‘ Thus far the professor is very welcome to the advantage given 
to Universal Restorationists, from Petitpierre down to Southwood 
Smith, in arguing from the letter of the Hebrew and Greek Bibles. 
But the concession only amounts to a very poor admission, after 
all. It is not the length of the torment, but the nature of it, which 
to our mind is utterly abhorrent to every intelligent conception 
of the character of God. Tell us that he damns his creatures — 
that he punishes them vindictively, and expressly as an infliction 
‘of pain —that they roast, either physically or metaphysically, 
and we shall admit that the duration of the period of torture is a 
very small consideration, and is presumptively on the side of Jelf 
and orthodoxy. If one moment’s pain is inflicted beyond what is 
necessary to reform the offender and repair. the wrong, then the 
surplus of gratuitous torture is probably eternal from an infinite 
executioner. ; 

‘* Our doctrine is, that every law of God contains within itself 
by necessary causation the correction of any breach of it; and 
that the moment we depart from the plain proposition that pain is 
purely instructive and corrective, — inflicted solely to restore law, 
order, and happiness, not by sentence to torture and tantalize, — 
the difference betwixt torments for ages only or for eternity is 
not worth an argument. Immortality is conferred upon us not to 
relapse into misery, but to progress into perfectability. We are 
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never to die, that from the lowest depth of ignorance, folly, and 
crime, we may be made perfect, — through suffering, perhaps, but 
still without one pang of unnecessary pain. The vilest criminal, 
were we to trace the causation of his fall, would prove more a sub. 
ject even of human pity than of vengeance ; how much more to Him 
who made him. We do not blame Dr. Jelf for nipping the first 
shoots of heresy which contains within itself the means of subverting 
the whole fabric of orthodoxy. You cannot have an infinite atone- 
ment without an infinite sin. If sin be infinite, its punishment 
must be everlasting. If it be not everlasting, then it needs no in- 
finite sacrifice. If sin be mortal only, then it needs no immortal 
propitiator ; a mere human offence can ask no divine intercessor. 
In short, the deity of Christ hangs on the eternity of punishment; 

for, to give orthodoxy its due, it is within itself strictly logical 
and coherent. It must also be admitted that its propositions are 
mutually dependent. Ignore one, and the rest fall to the ground.” 


The paper which thus freely enters into theological debate cir- 
culates very largely, especially among the laboring classes, having 
at the time this article appeared an annual circulation of some- 
thing more than two million copies. Goldwin Smith, in his late 
article in the *‘ Atlantic,” says its present circulation is twice that 
of the “ Times.” 

What a work might be done for truth, if our papers, such as 
the ‘* Tribune,” and the ‘ Boston Journal,” had the courage to 
discuss these subjects in the same spirit, and with equal ability. 
And wuy not? If all sides were heard, justice would be done to 
all, and only error would suffer in the end. 


Politics or Religion — Which ? 


Boru before and after the late presidential election, certain of 
our secular and religious journals were greatly exercised in conse- 
quence of the political sermons of many preachers in city and 
country ; and they were not at all choice in the language with 
which they denounced the intermeddling of these ‘‘ political priests” 
with business not their own. Our limits will permit only one or 
two specimens. 


‘¢ It is not a subject for boasting, but for sorrow and shame, that 
so many of the clergy are meddling in politics. The safety of the 
country never can be secured until they are compelled to remain 
in their proper sphere, which is to take care of the eternal welfare 
of their flocks, and to preach peace and good-will to men.” 
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‘To the disgrace of religious teachers, the scandal of public 
worship, the profanation of the hour professedly set apart for sol- 
emn devotions, most of the Protestant and denominational pulpits 
in New England were used for political speeches, instead of ser- 
mons, on the Sabbath, in the late election campaign.” 


The following is from the ‘“‘ Quarterly Church Review,” the organ 
of the Episcopal Church, which claims to be of apostolic descent 
‘in a direct, continuous, and distinct line.” 


‘« Several Congregational societies have passed resolutions in 
their parish-meetings, requesting their preachers to avoid political 
subjects, and to preach the gospel. Having set the country ablaze 
by their intermeddling, these parishes are now falling to pieces by 
internal feuds and intense bitterness of personal feeling. One of 
these preachers asked not long since, ‘ If we don’t preach politics, 
what can we preach about?’ Exactly. Having given up their 
old creeds and confessions, agitation, of some sort, is their stock 
in trade.” 


We propose to take these extracts as a text from which to offer 
a few words on the general question involved. 

It is a common remark, in these troublous times, that ministers 
are ordained to preach the gospel, to preach religion, and nothing 
else; and that when they depart from this, they deliberately vio- 
late their ordination vows, break their solemn pledge to the peo- 
ple, and show themselves unworthy of public confidence. Let us, 
then, examine the matter a little; for, if these charges can be sus- 
tained, it becomes a serious matter with the clergy, and an accu- 
sation against the ministerial character which cannot be permitted 
to pass in silence. 

Doubtless the minister is to preach religion, or the gospel. But 
this only provokes the question, What is the gospel? What does 
it teach respecting our duties to our fellow-men, to the sinful and 
criminal, the poor, the ignorant, the degraded, the outcast, the 
oppressed and wretched slave? And how must a minister preach 
in order to preach the religion of the gospel? These questions 
cover the whole ground in debate, and open into the widest range 
of discussion. We must be content with a very brief answer to 
the substance of them. 

Of course, to preach of God, his character, his government and 
laws, his relations to man, what he commands him to do, and 
what he forbids, —this would be preaching religion, the gospel. 
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Now, starting out from this acknowledged fact, it is plain that, 
whatever ground the preacher may take respecting God,— whether 
he speak of him as Lawgiver, Judge, Ruler, or Father, — if the 
preaching be thorough, if followed out in all its bearings and con- 
nections, it must take in a vast reach of subjects, relations, and 
consequences. For example: It is a cardinal truth that God is 
the Father of all men. But if God is the Father of all men, then 
all men are brethren. - And this is directly affirmed in the state- 
ment that ‘“‘he hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.” Further: if God is our Father, we 
are his children, and therefore under natural and irrevocable ob- 
ligation to obey him in all he commands. What, then, does he 
command touching the spirit and conduct to be observed in our 
dealings and intercourse with our brethren of the human family ? 

It is easy to see that, if we answer this question in its entire 
breadth and length, we must take in all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of domestic, social, business, and political life and action,— 
all the possible virtues and sins of mankind. Let us glance at a 
single example of the divine commands as an illustration. ‘He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Micah vi. Here is a very plain state- 
ment of what God commends, and of what a minister must preach 
who preaches religion in its relations to the daily life of his 
hearers. | 

1. To do justly. This comprehends, of course, all the business 
relations between man and man, and shows to what extent, and 
with what particularity, it enters into the daily life of each indi- 
vidual. Commerce, trade, manufactures, in all their relations to 
employer and employed, capital and labor, buying and selling, 
profit and loss, health and morals, — all come under this head, and 
take on a religious look and direction; all have to do with that 
just dealing which is the commandment of God to all men. 

If, therefore, a minister preaches religion, if he preaches the 
commends of God, he must preach to men to be just and honest 
in their trade and work; to give an equivalent for what they 
receive ; to be as careful to do right as to demand it; to regard 
the interest of others as sacredly as their own; and to be as re- 
ligious.in their traffic and their labor as in their worship and their 
charities. 
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Now suppose, in open violation of this command of God, a man, 
or any body of men, should set up a slave-market, a gambling- 
house, a shop for the sale of intoxicating liquors, or any other 
business destructive of the health and morals, of the usefulness 
and happiness, of the community. Ifa minister should preach 
against such infamous violation of the law of God (though there 
were no law of man against it), would he violate his ordination 
vows? Would he violate his pledge to the people as a minister 
of the gospel? Would he go beyond the sacred record, or dese- 
crate the sacred office? Plainly, No. But if he were to do other- 
wise, he would be false to his vows as a minister of Christ, and dis- 
honor the high vocation to which he is called of God. 

To this extent, then, it comes into the business of life, from a 
single command of God, to ‘do justly.” And nothing is more 
conclusive than that, when a man preaches on the morals of traffic, 
he is preaching religion, or a very important branch of religion. 
And if the business of any of those who hear him is denounced as 
wickedness by the law of God, and he tells them so in plain speech, 
what matter is it to him if they reply that it is sanctioned by the 
law of the State. His duty is to preach the law of God, the com- 
mandment to ‘do justly,” whether it agrees, or whether it con- 
flicts, with the civil and political law of man. 

2. To love mercy. This is another specification of the com- 
mand of God, and consequently a part of the religion which a 
minister must preach. ‘To love mercy ”—but how? where? 
under what circumstances? This again leads directly into the 
practical part of life. Mercy to the hard-working, over-tasked son 
of toil; mercy toward the oppressed and suffering ; mercy to the 
slave and his wretched family; mercy such as God shows to the 
erring and guilty. This is the command of God, the aim of the 
gospel, the avowed purpose of the Saviour’s mission. ‘* He hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and to set at liberty them that are bruised.” 

Now, whatever spiritual meaning may attach to the metaphors 
employed here, it is plain that Jesus was sent to put away all 
wrong between man and man, and to establish the law of justice 
and mercy, as the law of individual, social, and national action.. 
And, therefore, if his ministers would follow him as a guide, they 
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must work and preach and pray with reference to this divinely 
appointed purpose of his religion and mission on earth. 

And if loving mercy is one of God’s commands, and if Christ 
shows us how to love mercy, — namely, by befriending the poor and 
broken-hearted, by delivering the captive and the bruised, — it 
seems very clear that a minister who preaches against slavery, 
who preaches liberty for the captive, and healing for the bruised, 
is preaching the gospel, preaching religion, and that in a very di- 
rect and useful way. 

Let us look now for a moment at the present state of our coun- 
try. Take into view this unrighteous and abominable rebellion 
at the South, and the open and secret treason which aids it at the 
North, and consider~ that the avowed purpose of this great crime 
against humanity, civilization, and religion is to build up a slave 
empire on the ruins of this republic ; consider how its success will 
tell against the civil rights, personal liberty, the social progress, 
the domestic sanctities, the education and religious growth of four 
millions of human beings in the present, and countless millions in 
the future, —consider all this, and much more involved in the 
issue, and then let any sane man decide whether the minister who 
preaches against this rebellion, this sum of all villanies and 
crimes, is desecrating the pulpit and the Sabbath, or descending 
from the dignity of his sacred calling, or violating his pledge to 
the people, or indulging in political harangues instead of preach- 
ing the gospel. 

Does it involve the discussion of polities? But does it not be- 
fore all this, and above all this, involve the discussion of the pro- 
foundest questions of religion and morality, of duty and salvation, 
of that justice and mercy which God has commanded between man 
and man? And shall the clergy of our country be hindered from 
-a just denunciation of this foul treason against God and mankind 
by such flippant talk as that quoted from the Boston and New 
York journals, and the ‘‘ Church Review ”? by the charge that they 
“have set the country ablaze by their intermeddling”? or by 
‘‘ resolutions of parish-meetings requesting their preachers to 
avoid political subjects, and preach the gospel”? It would be in- 
teresting if we could get these men’s definition of “gospel ;” if 
we could ascertain to what extent their idea of religion repudiates 
moral obligation, the love of man, and the golden rule of Jesus, 
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‘¢ whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them.” 

One other remark: This shallow talk about politics and the 
pulpit betrays the most unpardonable ignorance of history and of 
_ the present condition of the world. There is not asin nora 
crime in the calendar, which may not, by this ruling, be brought 
under the head of politics. Christianity itself was a protest 
against the State religion of the Jews, and a violation of the Ro- 
man law which forbade the introduction of new gods, or new forms 
of worship, without the sanction of the government. Luther and 
John Calvin preached politics, when they preached the Reforma- 
tion; and the bishops and clergy of England, when they thrust 
out the pope, and made the king the head of the church. In the 
French Revolution the State decreed that there was no God but 
Reason; and this of course made it political, governmental. Who- 
ever, therefore, preached that there was a God, preached politics, 
preached against the law, and was exposed to the vengeance of 
Red Republicanism, as well as to the resolutions and perils of a 
parish-meeting. Whoever should preach against murder among 
the Thugs, or the Assassins, would be meddling with the politics 
of these interesting peoples, because murder is not only a reli- 
gious duty with them, but the basis of their social and political or- 
ganization; and in Dahomey it would be preaching directly 
against the king, who sacrifices thousand of victims at a time to 
the ghost of some member of the royal family. 

In England, to preach against the corruptions and legal op- 
pression of the English Church, is to preach politics, because it 
is the creature of the State, ‘‘ the church by law established.” In 
Utah, if the missionary takes ground against the foul sin of that 
people, and denounces polygamy, and declares to Brigham Young, 
in the words of Paul, that ‘‘a bishop must be blameless, the husband 
of one wife,” of course he preaches politics, interferes with the 
“domestic institutions” of the State, and violates his ordination 
vows. And if the Chinese should at some future period pour into 
California in such numbers as to control the vote of the State, 
and establish idolatry as the State religion, thenceforth the Chris- 
tian minister must be silent, and the gospel a sealed book; or 
forthwith the cry will go up of politics in the pulpit, the sanctity 
of State rights, etc. 

In Baden, gambling is the petted child of the government, and 
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the duke derives half his income from the gambling-houses. You 
must not preach against gambling in Baden ; for, so doing, you in- 
terfere with the revenues of the State, and become a “ political 
priest.” ; 

You must neither preach nor pray against licentiousness and 
prostitution in Paris, because the sin is protected by the licenge 
of municipal law; nor against lotteries in some of our own States, 
because they are legalized by State legislation ; nor against theft 
in the Feejee Islands, because it is the business of the people; 
nor against wife-selling in England; nor against widow-burning 
in India; nor against blood-revenges to death among the Indians 
of our own country, — for all these abominations shelter themselves 
under law, written or unwritten. . 

We have multiplied these examples to justify the statement 
that there is no sin nor crime which cannot somewhere be brought 
into line with our Southern slavery, as subjects to be driven 
out of the pulpit on the score of politics. And truly, when the 
whole field is reviewed, there is more point than might seem at 
first to the question which the ‘‘ Church Review” puts into the 
mouth of the Congregational preacher: ‘‘ If we don’t preach poli- 
tics, what can we preach?” 

After all, a little calm and just thought would set this matter 
right. All true men, religious and political, are seeking, or ought 
to seek, the same thing. What is the aim of religion? The pro- 
motion of the usefulness, virtue, and happiness of man. What is 
the aim of government? The promotion of the usefulness, virtue, 
and happiness of man. Here is a unity of purpose, however di- 
verse the means; and even if religion should become too political, 
politics can never become too religious. Having the same end in 
view, let them strive together in the unity of the Spirit, which is 
the bond of perfectness. 

But if refusing this just co-operation, the pulpit as such, or the 
Church, seeks to appropriate all political power, and to become 4 
State in itself, ruling the people with the rod of priestly tyranny, — 
as the Church of Rome has done, —then let the Church perish, 
and a new one be set upon a more religious and spiritual basis. 

But, also, on the other hand, if politicians seek to drive the 
Church into lifeless abstractions, if the State in their hands be- 
comes atheistic,and attempts to exclude the Church of God, made 
up of Christian men and women, from all active participation in 
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those great questions which agitate the minds, command the sym- 
pathies, and affect the interests of all men, —~as the Revolution- 
ists of France did in the Reign of Terror,—then let the State 
perish, and a new one be established on a more just, liberal, and 
Christiai basis, and which shall more effectively secure the end of 
its being. 

The Hawaiian Islands.’ 


Tue volume, whose title is given below, is eminently deserving 
the studious attention of all those who are inclined to sneer at 
Orthodox missionaries, or to undervalue the salutary influence of 
their labors among savages and idolaters. There has never been 
written a more eloquent vindication of missionary effort, nor a 
more conclusive argument for the civilizing power of Christianity. 

What were the Sandwich Islands a few years ago? What was 
the condition of the people in religion, morals, government, do- 
mestic and social life? Savages —with all the revolting abomina- 
tions and horrors belonging to that name in its superlative defini- 
tions. Look at them at that period, fit companions for wild beasts 
in some respects, below wild beasts in others; and then look at 
them now, as they come forth from the forming hand of Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity, too, overlaid with many human errors, 
and so far crippling its regenerating power. 

We need not describe their shocking practices before the mis- 
sionaries went among them. It is enough that, since their conver- 
sion, infanticide and polygamy have disappeared, the murder of 
prisoners of war, cannibalism, human sacrifices, and all the unnat- 
ural crimes and frightful sensual depravity which distinguished 
their daily life, and made their history so disgusting. Churches 
and schoolhouses have been built in all the islands, the altar of 
prayer is set up in the household, the children are educated; equi- 
table laws have been enacted, a lucrative commerce established, 
agriculture encouraged ; while industry, prosperity, and an im- 
proving civilization shed abroad in every direction their benign and 
blessed influences. In one word, this horde of pagan savages has 
become a nation, a Christian nation, whose industry, educational 
zeal, general morality and piety, will not suffer by compariscn 

1 “* The Hawaiian Islands ; Their Progress and Condition under Missionary La- 
bors. By Rufus Anderson, D. D., Foreign Secretary of the American Board of 


Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With Illustrations.’’ Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. pp. 450. $2.25. 
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with some of the elder members of the family of nations. Cer. 
tainly in some of these particulars they are vastly superior to a 
large portion of the Europeans and Americans who make Honolulu 
their ocean rendezvous, or visit the ports of Hawaii for the pur- 
poses of trade. 

What Christian, then, can look upon this marvellous revolution 
wrought out in so short a time, without seeing in it a proof of the - 
value of the gospel simply in its relations to the social progress 
and civilization of mankind; and this in its corrupt forms, or, as 
we Mave said, when. largely overlaid and hindered by the errors of 
creeds and churches? We pronounce the book of Dr. Anderson 
an original contribution to the evidences of Christianity ; a new 
demonstration of the divine power of that religion held in com- 
mon reverence by all the sects, however much they may differ on 
some points of dogmatic interpretation. 


English Unitarianism. 


Tue Unitarians of England seem to be passing through the 
same experience Which their brethren in this country had with 
Theodore Parker. At their last annual convention, the ‘ occa- 
sional sermon,” by Rev. Mr. Binns, was of the most radical char- 
acter in its teachings respecting the Bible, Christ, inspiration, 
miracles, etc. After the services, a resolution was offered that 
the * best thanks” of the convention be tendered to the preacher 
for his able, interesting, and instructive discourse. This led toa 
good deal-of animated discussion, in which some expressed their 
admiration of the sermon, and their sympathy with its doctrines, 
in strong language; while others condemned it, and repudiated 
its teachings in language equally strong. But the resolution of 
‘‘ best thanks” was finally carried, and the sermon adopted by 
the convention, though the great questions involved are still agi- 
tated with much feeling. 

A writer in the ‘‘ Unitarian Herald,” published in Manchester, 
England, gives the following synopsis of the discourse, stating at 
the same time his cordial agreement with its positions : — 


‘61. There is no authoritative interpreter of the Infinite, no 
necessarily infallible messenger from God to man. 

“2. Christianity is held in bondage by its connection with Ju- 
daism, and this chain must be sundered. 

‘¢ 3. The Bible is Hebrew literature, to be treated exactly like 
other ancient literatures. 
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“4, Christianity, like every other religion, sprung up under the 
providence of God, when the world was prepared for it. It is the 
pest existing religion, but differs from others, not in kind, but in 

uality. 
a i. Miracles are not an essential part of religion. Nature is 
alive with God, and the highest conception of his workings is to 
attribute to them ‘ no variableness or shadow of turning.’ 

“© 6. Jesus was the greatest of prophets, but stands in the same 
class as other founders of religion. There is not sufficient reason 
to believe in the New Testament miracles.” 


Our readers will see from this summary that Mr. Binns simply 
copies Mr. Parker; and we see no good reason why our English 
friends should deem it necessary to vote their ‘* best thanks” for 
crudities as old as Celsus or Porphyry. What is there new in 
these positions of Mr. Binns? What is there in them that may 
not be found substantially in the ancient philosophers named, or 
in the deists of the eighteenth century, or in Strauss, Parker, Re- 
nan, or their followers? If the ‘* best thanks” are due anywhere, 
it seems to us that they should be recorded in favor of the origi- 
nals, not the copyist. 

We do not intend a review of Mr. Binns’s statements; but we 
cannot avoid asking two or three questions. If ‘“ Christianity 
differs from other religions, not in kind, bat in quality,” we would 
inquire what other religions teach the same kind of truths? What 
other religions reveal the universal Fatherhood. of God, or the 
universal brotherhood of man? And if ‘‘ Christ stands in the 
same class as other founders of religion,” as Confucius, Zoroaster, 
or Numa, how comes it to pass that he has made such a profound 
impression on the world, and that his religion has wrought such a 
wonderful revolution in the civilization, the laws and morals, the 
social and domestic life, of the nations to whom it has come? 
What makes the immense difference in all these respects, and more, 
between China and Europe, between Hindostan and the United 
States? If Jesus is no more inspired than Confucius, if his reli- 
gion has nothing ‘in kind” that is more specially from God than 
Brahmanism or Fetishism, we see not how these contrasts are to 
be explained, even with all the allowances to be made for race, 
climate, and geographical position. If he taught nothing new “in 
kind,” if he wrought no miracles, if his resurrection is a fiction or 
a myth, how is the wonderful influence of his life and teachings 
to be accounted for? Why did it not die out as did that of the 
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philosophers? Whence comes the mighty moral energy and vi- 
tality which he has breathed into the heart of the world? Mr. 
Binns says, — 


‘Inward revelation is independent of miracles, whether the 
are true or false, and has a clearness and authority beyond the 
reach of traditional creeds. It proclaims God immanent in na- 
ture, and communing with man. It asserts a providential mission 
for every nation, and a life of immortal progress for every person, 
Of it I hold Christianity the best exponent among religions, and 
Jesus the best exponent among men; ... . [this faith] makes 
the past history of the race a divinely-guided childhood, enriches 
each day’s experience with the consciousness of a present God, 
and opens out a futurity of universal sunshine.” 


This is all very fine talk; but do the facts sustain it? Does 
the history of religion and of the race for the last five thousand 
years justify this claim in favor of ‘‘ inwdrd revelation”? It may 
be very well for Mr. Binns, born and educated a Christian, enjoy- 
ing all the advantages and enlightening influences of the Christian 
faith, and familiar with all the doctrines of Jesus, to talk about 
the sufficiency of ‘inward revelation ;” but what has this inward 
revelation done for the nations who have never heard of Christ, nor 
known the blessing of his revelations? What did it doin some 
thousands of years for the millions of Egypt and India, or of 
Greece and Rome? What is it doing now for the negroes of Af- 
rica, or the savages of New Holland and the Pacific Islands?. It 
is very easy for Mr. Binns, and those who sympathize with him, 
after they have been lifted up by Christianity to the high religious 
level on which they suppose themselves to stand, to talk grandilo- 
quently about the ‘‘ clearness and authority ” of their inward light 
and revelation; but how is it when we come to the idolaters and 
cannibals of the Feejee Islands, or the devil-worshippers of Kur- 
distan? Is it a safe and sufficient guide for them? And does it 
‘‘ proclaim God as immanent in nature” to the worshippers of 
Juggernaut, or of the sacred hogs of China? And did it ‘ assert 
a life of immortal progress for every person,” to the ancient 
Greeks, who set Ixion in hell whirling forever on his wheel, and 
Sisyphus at his endless task of rolling the stone to the never- 
reached summit of the hill, and the daughters of Danaus at the 
wearisome work of filling a leaky tub with water drawn from the 
well with a sieve? And has this “ inward revelation” led up to 
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Mr. Binns’s level the kings and nobles of Dahomey and Ashantee, 
who butcher thousands of helpless victims in sacrifice to the spirits 
of their dead relatives? Does it with any of these “ enrich each 
day’s experience with the consciousness of a present God, and 
open out a futurity of universal sunshine” ? 

The least knowledge of the moral and religious condition of 
these people and tribes is enough to show how extremely shallow 
this sort of declamation is. Of course we do not deny that God 
reveals himself to some extentin Nature, in all the harmonies and 
beneficences of his works, in the wondrous framework of the hu- 
man body, and in the affections of the heart, and the faculties of 
the mind. But that this is the only revelation he makes of himself, 
or thatthis is enough for all the wants of the soul,—that it is asuffi- . 
cient guide for the present, or a sufficient teacher of things pertain- 
ing to the infinite future, no one, unless he has a theory to defend, 
will pretend to affirm. The history of mankind, the idolatry and 
abominations of ancient and modern paganism, furnish proof 
enough to satisfy any reasonable person, that something more 
than this general revelation of truth and duty is necessary to 
bring the race to perfection. The darkness and -ignorance, the 
sin and shame, which have overshadowed the earth, have very dis- 
tinctly witnessed to the fact, that there is need of a.special rev- 
elation and inspiration, need of special messengers, sent directly of 
God, and endowed with a supernatural measure of the divine spirit 
and wisdom ; and so fitted to do the work of authoritative teach- 
ing, and thus redeem the world from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 


Ferguson, the orientalist, has recently been granted a firman to 
excavate the ruins of Jerusalem, and by the bounty of a wealthy 
English lady, he is to go out aided with all the help which money 
can command, to explore the seats of sacred story. Dr. Hanna, 
Chalmers’s son-in-law, and Keith Johnson were there a year ago, 
and were able, with half a dozen men to disinter evidence of great 
importance in localizing the scenes of our Saviour’s sufferings ; 
and the results of Ferguson’s explorations must be interesting be- 
yond precedent. If Nineveh can yield so much, what will not 
Jerusalem do? 
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1. Dissertations and Discussions : Political, Philosophical, and Historical, 
By John Stuart Mill. Boston: William V. Spencer. 3 vols. pp. 425, 
415, 391. $6.75. 


Every lover of standard literature will thank Mr. Spencer for 
giving us these volumes, so valuable in their contents, in so taste- 
ful and elegant a form; and we trust that he will be amply com- 
pensated by an extensive sale. They are richly entitled to a wide 
circulation among us, if for no other reason, because of the noble 
defence which the author has made of our national cause in Eng- 
land ; and that, too, at a time when the tide of feeling, speech, and 
action were all against us, and it required a large measure of 
courage and manhood to stand up against it. But they havea 
still larger claim on the student and thinker in their intrinsic value 
as contributions to the thought and demands of our time. Every 
paper in these volumes is of a high order of merit, and the sub- 
jects discussed and the principles illustrated are of permanent 
interest ; while the clear and terse style, the generous breadth of 
treatment, the vigorous ‘grasp and clear comprehension of the 
questions reviewed, and the wealth of literary and philosophical 
culture which they display, make them eminently worthy of atten- 
tion from all. Our young men cannot do themselves better ser- 
vice than to make a study of these thirty dissertations, covering 
as they do a wide field of inquiry, historical, philosophical, polit- 
ical, and critical. We have room only for one extract from the 
paper on Coleridge, which some timid Christians may do well to 
consider : — 


*¢ Whatever some religious people may think, philosophy will and must go on, 
ever seeking to understand what can be made understandable ; and whatever some 
hilosophers may think, there is little prospect at present that any philosophy will 
e speedily received in this country, unless supposed not only to be consistent 
with, but even to yield collateral support to Christianity. What is the use, then, 
of treating the idea of a religious philosophy with contempt? Religious philoso- 
phies are among the things to be looked for ; and our main hope ought to be that 
they may be such as to fulfil the conditions of a philosophy, the very foremost 
of which is unrestricted freedom of thought. There is no philosuphy possible, 
where fear of consequences is a stronger principle than love of truth ; where spec- 
ulation is paralyzed, either by the belief that conclusions honestly arrived at will 
be punished by a just and good Being with eternal damnation, or by seeing in 
every text of Scripture a furegone conclusion, with which the results of inquiry 
must, at -_ expense of sophistry and self-deception, be made to quadrate.”’— 
Vol. ii. p. 72. 
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2. History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale. 
Vol. iv. New York: D. Appleton. pp. 466. $2.00. 


The breadth and accuracy of Mr. Merivale’s learning, the ex- 
tent and thoroughness of his investigation, and the admirable 
manner in which he weaves the conflicting and confused materials 
into easy and flowing narrative, constantly remind us of Gibbon. 
The reader may not accept all the author’s conclusions respecting 
the great Augustus, but he is impartially furnished with all the 
materials for making up a judgment of dissent. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the present condition of our own country 
disarms severe criticism in this direction, and demands from our 
statesmen, legislators, and thinkers a calm and studious review 
of the principles and results of the centralizing policy of Augus- 
tus. Let us have a republic by ail means; but let it be strong 
enough at the centre to take care of itself in time of danger, with- 
out unnecessary delay or timid hesitation. 

The present volume, beside much domestic history, gives us a 
detailed account of the organization of the provinces; a survey 
of the variety of languages, religions, and classes, making up the 
unity of the Roman Empire; a description of the great cities, as 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch, etc., especially interesting to 
the New Testament student ; and finally a graphic picture of Rome 
itself. As aspecimen of the conflicting conclusions of different 
authors, we add that Mr. Merivale reduces the population of 
Rome, at its greatest, to 700,000 ; while Gibbon makes it 1,200,000; 
Bunsen, 2,000,000; Chateaubriand, 3,000,000; and Lipsius, 
4,000,000 ! 


3. Overland Explorations in Siberia, Northern Asia, and the Great Amoor 
River Country ; Incidental Notices of Manchooria, Mongolia, Kamschatka, 
and Japan, with Map and Plan of an Overland Telegraph around the World, 
via Behring’s Strait. and Asiatic Russia to Europe. By Major Perry McD. 
Collins, Commercial Agent of the United States of America fur the Amoor 
River, Asiatic Russia. New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 467. $2.00. 


This work is of great value to the enterprising merchant and to 
the statesman ; for beside the matter of the overland telegraph, it 
furnishes most valuable information respecting the vast extent, 
the immense populations, and the inexhaustible commercial re- 
sources of the Russian Empire. We confess to much astonish- 
ment at the revelations on this point. ‘Think of an empire stretch- 
ing more than half round the globe, one province of which, Siberia, 
is double the superficial extent of the whole United States, or 
equal to one hundred and forty-four such States as New York! 
And this vast region as yet has scarcely entered upon its career 
of progress and development; but is mostly to the commercial, 
and indeed political, world a terra incognita. The work of Major 
Collins ought to command the attention of our countrymen, espe- 
cially when we consider how near the“Amoor region lies to our 
Pacific coast. 
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But the book is not without interest to the general reader, 
abounding, as it does, with curious and instructive matter con. 
cerning the manners, customs, and superstitions of the various 
tribes possessing this region. We give a single example. The 
hell being not for the ‘*common people,” but for the priests, ig 
something new, and an improvement on some Christian creeds. 


*¢ Intercourse with the Manchoos has given to the Goldee some notions of God 

2s the supreme Ruler of the universe ; yet they worship idols representing certain 
visible living evil creatures, as, fur instance, the tiger, the panther, a large snake, 
and a fish represented as living upon human flesh. 
_ **The Schamans, or priests, are considered as powerful mediators between the 
people and the evil spirits. while the true God is adored or worshipped without 
the assistance of the priests ; but this act of adoration takes place but once in each 
year, —in the autumn, and then by the whole community in mass. 

*¢ The soul ef the dead is represented as passing underground, lighted and 
guided there by its own sun and moon, and continues to lead there, in its spiritual 
abode, the same manner of life and pursuits as when in the flesh. 

** There exists no hell or place of torment or punishment for the common peo- 
ple ; but the priests are not so fortunate ; they have a place of torment awaiting 
them, if in case they have abused or misused their power over the evil spirits, 
whereby a fellow-being has ‘suffered misfortune or evil. In this case, the wicked 
priest descends into hell, dark and damp, filled with gnawing reptiles.’’ p. 369. 


4, The American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States of America: its Causes, Incidents, and Results; intended to exhibit 
especially its Moral and Potitical Phases, with the Drift and Progress of 
American Opinion respecting Human Slavery, from 1776 to the elose of the 
War for the Union. By Horaee Greeley. Ilhustrated by Portraits on stgel 
of Generals, Statesmen, and other eminent men, Views of Places of Historic 
Interest, Maps, Diagrams of Battle-Fields, Naval Actions, etc., from Official 
Sources. Vol. I. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co., pp. 648. $4.50-7.50. 
For sale by Horace King, 81 Washington Street, General Agent. 


No man is more familiar than Horace Greeley with the elements, 
principles, and details of the great struggle between liberty and slav- 
ery, so long in progress in our country, which has now culminated 
in the rebellion, and will end in the utter extinction of slavery. 
This volume is convincing proof of this statement. It is a com- 
plete cyclopsedia on the subject. At every step the reader finds 
he is dealing with a man of facts, and facts which admit of no de- 
nial nor discussion. Every position is fortified by official docu- 
ments, Federal and Confederate, and the whole question is treated 
with perfect impartiality and justice. We see the seed of our 
present troubles when first sowed ; we see the germ putting forth, 
and unfolding leaf by leaf and bud by bud, till it matures and 
bears the ripened fruit of treason and rebellion; and we see to 
what extent the various political parties and actors contributed to 
its growth and evil fruitage, from the beginning of the republic to 
the present hour. 

As, we have elsewhere said, this work of Mr. Greeley will be the 
standard history of the rebellion, the one above all others that 
will be regarded as authority, as a safe and reliable guide to the 
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student, the statesman, and the future historian. And it would be 
well for the country if every father would see to it that the book 
js made a part of the home education of his boys; that they may 
grow up instructed in the character of that great wrong which hag 
terminated in the terrible retribution now fallen on our nation. 
And that many parents are of this mind, is proved by a subscrip- 
tion list of more than 50,000 before the work was issued ! 


5. Broken Lights: An Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Religious Faith. By Frances Power Cobbe. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton, pp. 242. 

Miss Cobbe is an English woman of large and cultivated mind: 
of a truly reverent spirit, and carefully observant and studious of 
the religious aspects of the times, and thinks she sees the drift 
of free thought and inquiry so clearly, that she ventures to proph- 
esy that the Church of the Future will be Deistic or Theistic; in 
other words, that men will worship God without faith in historical 
Christianity. We sympathize with her in her abhorrence of the 
doctrines of endless punishment, an angry God, vicarious atone- 
ment, and other kindred abominations of orthodoxy; but she 
seems to us not to make the sharp distinction she should between 
the New Testament and Church Creeds. Nor does she, in her 
statement of the ‘* Faith of the Future,” seem conscious how 
largely she is indebted for the best points in her picture to the 
very Scriptures which she repudiates as historicai authority. 


6. Talks on Women’s Topics. By Jennie June. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. pp. 240. $1.50. 


Sparkling, piquant, sententious, and full of sterling common 
sense and practical observations of life and manners. It is not 
simply smart and amusing, but sound, suggestive, and instruct- 
ing; and no woman of any mind or heart can read it without be- 
ing wiser and better for it. 


7. Poems, by David Gray. With Memoir of his Life. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. pp. 239. $1.50. 


_ This beautiful little book is the record and the product of a life 
that was blasted. in the blossom. The poems bear the mark of 
true genius; and, for one so young, and struggling with such 
painful discouragements, they are at times wonderful for their power 
and beauty, and for their strength and felicity of expression, as 
well as for their devout worship of nature. The memoir is a sad 
story, and constantly reminds us of Burns, Keats, and Chatterton. 


8. Modern Philology: Its Discoveries, History, and Influence. With 
Maps and ‘Tabular Views. By Benjamin Dwight. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 2 vols. pp. 360, 554. $6.00. 


The first volume of this work, which can be purchased sepa- 
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rately, is one of great and permanent value to every student and 
scholar. It embraces an admirable historical sketch of the Indo- 
European languages, the History of Modern Philology, and the 
Science of Etymology. As regards the sketch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages (and that also of the labors of the pioneers in 
modern philology), we can truly say that from no other volume 
have we derived so much useful information on the subject, or so 
much real pleasure and satisfaction in the reading. We heartily 
recommend its careful perusal to students of every profession. It 
cannot fail to interest and instruct them in a much neglected but 
very useful branch of study and inquiry. 

The entire work shows large learning and industry, extensive 
and curious research, and reflects great credit on the scholarship 
_ of its author. The style seems wanting in that severe simplicity 
which should characterize a scientific work. 


9. Religion and Chemistry : or Proofs of God’s Plan in the Atmosphere 
and the Elements. By Josiah P. Cooke, Jr., Erving Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in Hatvard University. New York:, Ubarles Scribner. 
pp. 348. $3.50. 


One special purpose of the author is to show that the argument 
of Darwin’s book on the “Origin of Species” falls short of its ob- 
ject, even if admitted in all its force; inasmuch as there is abun- 
dant evidence of design in the properties of the chemical elements 
alone,—hence the great argument of Natural Theology rests 
upon a basis which no theories of organic development can shake. 
We might question the wisdom of surrendering the old battle- 
field to the enemy, as if he had won a victory ;, though the author 
has certainly fought well from his new position. 

‘We believe, with Dr. Peabody, in his address before the Liter- 
ary Societies of Rochester University, that correlation, harmony, 
development of form from form and life from life, — the Darwinian 
theory, —implies mind, is inconceivable without mind ; as much 
so as the most orthodox hypothesis of creation. What shall we 
say of the following : — 


‘* T do not believe, however, in any sense, that nature proves the goodness of 
God. When the heart has been once touched by the love of God, as manifested on 
Calvary, the tokens of God’s goodness are seen everywhere : but before this, na- 
ture, tov one who has seen its terrors and felt its power, looks dark indeed ; and 
the pretence that the material universe, unexplained by revelation, manifests 
God of unmixed beneficence, not only does harm to religion, but places science in 
a false light. The most superficial observation shows that this is not true. Light- 
ning and tempest, plague, pestilence, and famine, with all their awful accompani- 
ments, re no less facts of nature than the golden sunset, the summer’s breeze, and 
the ripening harvest. i 

‘* So prominent, indeed, is the evil in nature, and so insidiously and mysteri- 
ously does it pervade the whole system, that an argument to prove the malignity 
of God could be made to appear quite as plausible as the arguments which are fre- 
quently urged to prove his pure beneficence ; and wherever the unaided human 
intellect has attempted to make to itself a beneficent God, it has always made a ma- 
lignant Deity as well. Nature manifests God's wrath no less than his love, an 


° 
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it is a false and sickly philosophy which attempts to keep the aw ful fact out of 
sight. God is our Father ; but nature could not teach it, and ‘ the Word was made 
flesh ’ to declare it. God is love ; but nature could not prove it, and the Lamb 
was ‘slain from the foundation of the world’ to attest it. Nature is but a part of 
Gou’s system, and not until the natural and the supernatural shall be made one 
will the mystery of evil be solved.’’ pp. 347, 348. 


10. A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England. By Robert Carter. 
‘Boston: Crosby & Nichols. pp. 261. $1.25. 


A pleasant book, containing much accurate information in re- 
gard to the natural history of the sea and its finny inhabitants. 
How much we have enjoyed its perusal may be judged by the pur- 
pose we have formed of making up a party of ministers, taking 
this book along, with a view to spending the next summer vacation 
in the same way. We believe it can be done; and that all would 
return to the post of duty renewed in body and mind, and better 
prepared to teach of Him who fills the sea and the earth alike with 
the wonders of his creative power. 


11. History of the Anti-Slavery Measures of the 37th and 38th Congress, 
1861-1864. By tlenry Wilson, Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. pp. 384. 


Mr. Wilson shows step by step how the nation has felt its way 
out of the labyrinth of slavery and pro-slavery legislation, and 
reached a point where henceforth liberty is to be the law, as it is 
the only safety and life of the republic. Briefly, but clearly, the 
author has given us a synopsis of the initiation, discussion, and 
success of twenty-three anti-slavery measures, preserving all that 
is essential to a thorough understanding of the issues involved, as 
well as the spice and piquancy of the debates. 


12. The Young Crusoe: or Adventures of a Shipwrecked Boy. A Story 
for Boys. By Dr. Harley. Illustrated. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
pp. 270. $150. 


An excellent story for young people, specially for such as are 
disposed to have their own way; teaching patience in difficulties, 
courage in danger, the value of knowledge, and the blessing of a 
religious education. 


13. The Poetry of the East. By W.R. Alger. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers, pp. 280. $1.25. 


Mr. Alger’s * Historical Dissertation” on the style, peculiari- 
ties, and subjects of the Eastern Muse abounds in interesting 
facts, little known even among literary men. A large portion of 
the religious, metaphysical, geographical, historical, and even 
mathematical, treatises uf the East, as well as its ancient laws, 
are written in measure and rhyme; and there is no end to the 
philosophical meditations, imaginative tales, moral parables, reti- 
gious allegories and hymns, which are woven into the melodies of 
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rhythm and verse. The exceeding beauty of many of these, thg 
wealth of figures and metaphors, the vividness of description, the 
music of uhe measure, the wisdom of the lessons taught, and their 
earnest spirit and practical piety, will surprise any one not pre 
pared for these by previous reading or study. We should be glad 
to justify this praise, by quoting some of the gems of this book; 
but we have room only for the following : — 
** Once, arm in arm, the angels Love and Pity 
Were flying forth across the heavenly cope ; 
When, as they left God’s vast and blissful city, 
They saw where hell’s tormented captives grope. 
A sympathizing tear fell down in sorrow, 
A gentle smile upon tlie darkness fell ; 
That smile spread on as dawning hope’s to-morrow, 
That tear extinguished all the fires of hell. 
Then rose the deep abyss, while God descended, 
And turned to angels fair the demon race— 
Such force amazing Pity’s tear attended, 
Along with light from Love’s celestial face.”’ 


14. A Tribute to Thomas Starr King. By Richard Frothingham. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 247. $1.50. 


Our readers know already something of the character and qual- 
ity of this beautiful and affectionate memorial of Starr King. 
The last number of the ‘‘ Quarterly” contained a portion of it, 
enough to show what may be expected from the completed book. 
No one of all Mr. King’s friends is so well fitted for the prepara- 
tion of this tribute as Mr. Frothingham, who knew him intimately 
from his boyhood, who was his friend and counsellor, truly appre- 
ciated his intellectual; religious, and social qualities, and loved 
him as a brother. No other record of Mr. King’s character, life, 
and labors, can take the place of this truthful, glowing, and ten- 
der offering to his memory. If any one can read the account of 
his noble work in California, as minister, patriot, and philanthro- 
pist, and not admire and love him, he is incapable of appreciating 
anything generous and grand. And if any one can linger over 
the record of his death-scene without tears, he must be made of 
sterner material than we are. We regret that the author could 
not obtain the correspondence between Mr. King and Dr. Dewey’s 
society. It was so honorable to him, and so characteristic of the 
man, that we hope it may yet be added to the appendix in some 


future edition. 


15. Familiar Letters from Europe. By C. C. Felton, late President of 
Harvard University. Bvuston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 392. $1.75. 

If one would know how a classical education enriches and adorns 
the mind, how it prepares a man to enjoy and profit by travel in 
classical lands, let him read these letters. President Felton was 
more thoroughly read in the language and literature of Greece 
than any other man in our country; and it is delightful to follow 
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him, and see how gracefully he weaves its literature into its topog- 
raphy ; and what a charm his intimate knowledge of the Greek 
poets and historians throws upon the landscape, the mountains, 
valleys, battle-grounds, and rivers, of that wonderful land. It 
is almost like talking face to face with the warm-hearted and 
genial President, to run over these familiar conversational, after- 
dinner letters. 


16. The Seer : or Common Places Refreshed. By Leigh Hunt. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. pp. 334, 290. $3.50. 


Roberts Brothers are fast rivalling our most popular publishers 
in the style and elegance of their issues, and in the judgment with 
which their selections’for reprint are made. Witness, Jean Inge- 
low’s Poems, and these volumes of Leigh Hunt. ‘* The Seer,” 
with its illuminated title-page, its tinted paper, fair type, and tasty 
binding, is a perfect gem; and the contents are delicious reading 
for the fireside of a winter evening, or for a leisure hour after 
dinner. ‘The essays are among the very choicest of the genial 
and versatile author; and every page verifies the title of Seer, — 
not prophet, but observer, one who sees beauty, wisdom, goodness, 
compensation, comfort, in everything. It does the heart good, it 
improves the intellect, it sweetens the temper, it lightens sorrow, 
it quickens our sympathies, it brings us into kindlier relations to 
all mankind, and lifts us nearer to God and all good, to read the 
pleasant things slipping from the pen of the author of ** Abou 
Ben Adhem ;” and we heartily say of Hunt what he says of “Abou”: 
“‘ may his tribe increase.” Our readers will find these volumes 
pervaded with the same loving spirit which dictated the following 
from Hunt’s ‘* Indicator:” ‘* The fierbest Papist or Calvinist only 
flatters himself that he could behold a fellow-creature tumbling 
and shrieking in eternal fire: He would begin shrieking himself 
in a few minutes, and think that he and all heaven onght to pass 
away, rather than that one such agony should continue.” 


17. Life, Times, and Correspondence of James Manning, and the Early 
History of Brown University. By R.A. Guild. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
pp. 523. $3.00. 

Dr. Manning lived at a most important period of our national 
history, and his general papers, as well as his correspondence 
with the eminent men of our own country and of Europe, during 
the Revolution, contain some things new and interesting. As a 
history of Brown University, which, in its beginning, owed so 
much to the zeal and labor and learning of Dr. Manning, this vol- 
ume will be most welcome to the friends and graduates of the in- 
stitution. It is a long-delayed act of justice to the memory beth 
of Brown and Manning. 

We are sorry that Mr. Guild in doing justice to these worthy 
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men, should have done injustice to the character of Rev. John 
Murray, as on pages 294 and 312. We do not accuse Mr. Man. 
ning of intentional wrong in what he says, for at the period of hig 
writing it was easy to be mistaken and blinded by prejudice; but 
we blame Mr. Guild for not correcting the falsehood of the letter 
by a note stating the truth, so easily obtained by calling on either 
of the Universalist clergymen in his city. Or, without this, by 
turning to Murray’s Life, he might have concluded that the man 
who: Washington honored with a chaplain’s commission, and 
whom General Greene corresponded with, and regarded as his 
dearest friend, was not likely to be ‘a fugitive from justice.” If 
Mr. Guild writes history, his book should not only tell the truth, 
but correct falsehood. In his notice of Winchester, he is more 
just, or better informed, and graciously admits that, notwithstand- 
ing his Universalism, he was ‘‘ a man of sincere piety.” 


18. A New Atmosphere. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
pp. 310. $2.00. 


Women will read this book, and men should read it. It has 
great faults and greater merits. It is marked by the usual char- 
acteristics of the author, — exaggeration and overstatement, a con- 
stant effort at smartness and satire, and a flaunty, dashing style 
which is offensive, and unworthy of one who has anything worth 
saying. The book contains many things respecting the rights and 
wrongs of women, especially wives, their toils and sorrows, their 
help in building up the fortunes of their husbands, and their right 
to a fair share in the same, which are true, and ought to be said: 
some things concerning the neglect, selfishness, meanness, and 
brutality of men, their mercantile views of marriage, of the value 
and duties of a wife, their domestic tyranny, etc., which are 
also true, and ought to be said; and many which are false, and 
ought not to be said. The author falls into the common fault of 
seizing on exceptional: cases, and lifting them to the level of a 
universal rule. She is indignant against women who have no aim 
in life byt marriage, and who, when married, submit so tamely to 
the wrongs inflicted on them by their husbands. Against men 
she is perfectly furious, especially the husband species, and occa 
sionally breaks into such a tornado of wrath, that for a moment 
we feel as if she may have been possessed with — well, that must 
have been a very evil spirit which, coming out of Gail on page 
174, did so “rend and tare” her. Mark ix. 20. 


19. The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. pp. 352. $2.00. 

This volume gives us back again the Country Parson as he was in 
our first acquaintance with him in the ‘* Recreations,” — genial and 
gentle, keenly observant of men and manners, with a quick sense 
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and sight of everything, animate and inanimate, that has a lesson 
of wisdom or goodness in it, alive to all the beauties and benefi- 
cences of nature, full of pleasant gossip, joined with much useful 
knowledge, — withal, as agreeable and profitable a companion for 
a leisure hour as @ man could desire. ‘The opening essay, ‘ By 
the Seaside,” is in the author’s best vein, and will suggest some 
things to ministers, as to the best way of spending their vacations, 
not unworthy their attention. We cannot particularize at length, 
but ‘“ Unpruned Trees” and “Concerning the Right Tack,” will 
be found full of meat, though we think our gentle friend over- 
states, when, to show that he is not a “‘ non-resistant,” he thinks 
it necessary to say, “‘ I heartily approve the blowing a rebel Sepoy 
away from a cannon!” 


SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES. 


I. Bibliotheca Sacra, 1. The New Analytic of Logical Forms. 2. The 
Bearing of Modern Scientific Theories on the Fundamental Truths of Reli- 
gion. 3. Authorship of the Pentateuch. 4. Palestine and the Desert, 
Past and Present. 5. Is Theology an Improvable Science? 6. Theology of 
the Modern Greek Church. 7. God the Supreme Disposer and Moral Gov- 
ernor, 8. The Brethren of Christ. 9. Recent German Theological Litera- 
ture. 


We hope to see the articles on the authorship of the Pentateuch 
and of the Apocalypse in book-form. They are eminent exam- 
ples of exact exegesis, extensive research, and thorough biblical 
scholarship ; and their influence would be good in these times of 
universal doubting. 

The second paper is by Dr. Peabody, and is a most admirable 
statement of the fallacies of some of the most popular scientific 
speculations of the day, as they relate to the formation of the 
physical universe, origin of organized beings, the eternal succes- 
sion of generations, the laws and forces of nature, miracles, ete. 

The fifth and seventh articles are deserving special attention, as 
examples of the more recent methods of defending the leading 
dogmas of orthodoxy. The venerable Dr. Withington in discuss- 
ing the question whether theology is an improvable science, thinks 
we must hold to eternal punishment, however it may seem to re- 
flect on the divine character, because the dogmas of the creed are 
80 linked together that, if it is given up, the whole fabric falls 
with it. ‘If it is inconsistent with the goodness of God to pun- 
ish the guilty forever, it is unjust; if unjust, then the law never 

’ 
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was what we supposed; sin never was so great an evil — never 
needed so important an expiation; Christ was never so great 
Saviour; the cross fades from view; the atonement becomes un- 
necessary ; in short, the whole system is shaken by the improve- 
ments!” Of course then endless punishment must be true! ! 
The editorial notice of Mr.’ Alger’s ‘* History of the Doctrine of 
a Future Life,” especially that portion relating to sheol and hades 
as designating a place of future torment, reminds us of Washing- 
ton Irving’s story of Rip Van Winkle. The writer seems entirely 
ignorant of the exegetical labors of eminent theologians on this 
point in the last thirty years, — does not even seem familiar with 
the text-books used at Andover ; as Jahn’s Archeology, etc. 


Il. The Christian Examiner. (November.) 1. Doctrine and Theory of 
Irspiration.. 2. Notes on Hospitals. 3. Praed’s Poems. 4. Miss Beecher’s 
Pelagianism.| 5. Frothingham’s Key to the Philosophies. 6. ‘he Antiquity 
of Man. 7. The Presidential Election, 8. Review of Current Literature. 


The article on Inspiration has been strongly approved, and 
strongly condemned; but we side with the ‘* Boston Transcript” 
rather than with the ‘‘ Christian Register,” and regard it as a val- 
uable contribution to the discussion of that important question. 
. Whatever may be thought of the writer’s views respecting inspira- 
tion beyond the Hebrew and Christian limits, it is certain that 
there was a wide latitude of belief on this point in the early church. 
Lately in our reading we came upon the following from Justin 
Martyr : — 

In his Apology IT. sec. 10, he says, ‘‘ For whatsoever things the philos- 
ophers or legislators have ever well said or thought, these they have elabo- 
rated from 8.me measure of the Jogos (divine instinct.)’’ 

He also says again, same chapter, ‘‘ Christ, whom Sucrates in some meas- 
ure knew, fur he was and is the Jogos (divine instinct) being in every one,” 

Again: ** We have taught and declared above that Christ is the first-be- 
gotten of God, and that logos (or divine instinct) of which all the human. 
race are partakers. All thuse who have lived with Jogos (divine instinct) 
are Christians, even, if they have been thought Atheists. Such were Soc- 
rates and Heraclitus among the Greeks; Abraham, Ananias, Azarias, Mis- 
ael, and Elias among the Barbarians; and many others, to relate whose 
names and acts would now be tedious.’’—Apol. I. 46. eae 

To the same general effect are the words of Clemens Alexandrinus, in his . 
‘¢ Stromata,’’ Book I. sec. 13. 


Thd article on Miss Beecher’s Pelagianism, in its argument for 
‘¢ native depravity,” gives us a new phase of Unitarianism, if we 
understand it. That on the Antiquity of Man is decidedly the 
clearest statement we have seen in so few words, of the supposed 
antagonisms of recent geological discoveries with the biblical 
record, and the best answer to the sceptical speculations based 
on them. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
East and West. 


Tue traveller who embarks on a summer’s morning upon 
the Hudson River at Albany, N. Y., sees, before evening, the 
grandest and most characteristic spectacle of human life on this 
continent. He floats all day upon that full, deep stream, first 
explored by Hendrick Hudson, on whose shores appeared the 
earliest European settlements in that vast region now denom- 
inated “The East.” He beholds a coufitry in native sub- 
limity and beauty not inferior to any valley on the inhabited 
globe, whose fertility.and variety of resources, at the end of 
two hundred and fifty years’ occupation, are just coming to 
light. He passes a series of villages, elegant country-seats, 
and growing cities which fitly adorn this noble watery avenue 
leading from the capital of the ‘“ Empire State” to the commer- 
cial metropolis of the Union. On every side he discovers the 
marks of a permanent civilization, a substantial prosperity, a 
State increasing all the more powerfully because it is bottomed 
on the broad foundations of two and a half centuries of un- 
checked growth. He will perceive that Albany and New 
York, the oldest cities of the republic, exhibit the vitality and 
activity of new capitals. If he comes from across the water, — 
he will look on this, the most ancient part of the Hast, as a 
new country, pushing onward with an almost hazardous rapid- 
ity toward a proud future. 

Now let the same traveller, after a journey through the great 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, take steamer again at Pitts- 
burg, the threshold of ‘“‘ The West,” for a three months’ voy- 
age upon the mighty rivers that hold the region between the 
Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains in their embrace, all 
_ tributary to the “ Father of Waters.” The first week of his 
journey will be through the oldest part of “ The West ;” start- 
ing from the spot where Washington gained his first lessons 
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in that system of border warfare, which, elaborated by his gen- 
ius, saved the thirteen colonies; passing Marietta, first con- 
secrated by Western settlements under the power of the Amer- 
ican Union; pausing at Cincinnati whose corner-stone was 
laid in the year the republic was born; and all along coast- 
ing the pleasant shores of “ Old Kentucky ” and “ New Vir- 
ginia ” till he reaches the Mississippi. There he finds himself, 
after a sail of one thousand miles, on the threshold of a “ New 
West,” full of great States and proud cities. This traversed 
as far as the mountains, delivers him over to a third series of 
recent commonwealths, fronting the sunset, already clasping 
hands across the straits and the Pacific with the empires of 
_ the Orient. : 

If, while floating down the Ohio, he chooses to while away 
a vacant hour by an examination of the new map of the 
United States and Territories, just issued in the Treasury Re- 
port of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, he will gain some 
faint conception of the magnitude of the wondrous land toward 
which his face is turned. He will there learn that east of the 
great ridge of the Alleghany Mountains, that overlooks the 
Atlantic slope of the’republic, there are sixteen States, ranging 
from Maine to Georgia ; of these, the six Eastern States con- 
tain 41,624,720 acres of land, and a population of 3,195,312; 
the four free Middle States 73,764,000 acres, and 7,085,934 
. people ; the six Atlantic Slave States an area of 178,596,880 
acres, and a population of 4,222,277 of which 1,740,071 are 
negro slaves. Last of the Alleghanies he sees sixteen States, 
with an aggregate of 293,985,600 acres, and a population of 
14,504,523. West of this range, between it and the Pacific, 
there are now organized twenty States and eleven territories. 
With five exceptions, each of these Western and Southwest- 
ern States and territories contains a larger area than Pennsyl- 
vania. Should the original compact regarding the division of 
Texas be ratified, we should have, during the present genera- 
tion, as many States west of the Alleghany range as the 
Union now contains, with the vast surface of 1,688,832,018 
acres of land, and a population of 17,000,000, with three 
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lines of railroad already projected to the Pacific, and the tel- 
egraph connecting San Francisco with Boston, and only paus-, 
ing a year to leap the straits and unite the continents. Of 
all this interminable area, our government holds undisputed 
possession, save Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and portions 
of Louisiana and Arkansas ; and less than 50,000 armed men 
now oppose the complete triumph of the Union over this mag- 
nificent Western empire. 

Even in the earliest stages of this tour, —as he sails past 
the shores of Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Virginia, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, the eastern, ancient country 
of the “* Great West,’”’ — he will be surprised at the strange dif- 
ference between the land he now beholds and the valley of 
the Hudson. Instead of a country broken into mountains and 
valleys, the most picturesque on the continent, he sees a vast 
table-land, gullied at frequent intervals by streams of various 
size, forming a never-ending succession of monotonous bluffs. 
The Ohio River on which he sails is not the kind of river he 
has admired in the Connecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware, 
but a strange mountain torrent, sensitive as the barometer to 
every change of the weather. While the boys are fencing off 
their skating parks at \Albany and Boston, the Ohio is a flow- 
ing deluge, fed by multitudes of over-full tributaries ; and 
while the tide of travel is pouring up and down the Hudson 
and the Penobscot in summer and autumn, the Western river 
is a sluggish stream, three feet deep, groping its way at the 
bottom of a huge, unsightly ditch, over sand-bars, toward the 
far-off Gulf. He knows that Ohio, in population, is the third 
State of the Union; yet this, its oldest and most densely- 
populated district, in comparison with the valleys of the East, 
appears like a wilderness dotted with settlements, and even 
the Queen City like a great camp in the woods. The queer 
steamer on which he rides, with its splashing stern-wheel, 
top-heavy “ Texas,’ and belching smoke-pipes ; the various 
mysterious craft that stem the rushing tide ; the villages, en- 
veloped each in its bituminous cloud, — Pittsburg and Cincin- 
nati always seen through a wavering firmament of fog and 
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smoke ; the people themselves ;— in short, the whole aspect 
of the world in which he moves proclaims that he has reached 
another country than the old Free States of the Atlantic coast. 

And the farther he pushes his explorations, — over the swell- 
ing prairies of Illinois; through the oak-openings of Mich- 
izan; along the iron and copper ribbed shores of Lake Supe- 
rior ; through the charming valley of the upper Mississippi; 
over the turbid waters of the Missouri ; down among the lands 
of the blue-grass, the cotton-plant, the sugar-cane, and the 
grazing fields of Texas; out upon the plains of Kansas ; past 
the awful gorges and snowy peaks of the Rocky Mountains, 
to the gold-bearing ravines and fruit-clad slopes of California 
and Oregon, — the wonder will increase, since each division 
of the West exhibits its own peculiarity, and all differ so widely 
from New England, the Middle, or South Atlantic States. 

This impression of dissimilarity will probably be confirmed 
by a hasty inspection of society in the Free States east and 
west of the Alleghanies. The traveller, coming from some 
old, quiet neighborhood on the banks of the Connecticut, the 
Hudson, or the Susquehannah, will find himself here in a new 
world, in communities often of foreign birth, manners, and lan- 
guage, — German, Welch, Scandinavian, Irish, French, or the 
poor white men of the South, — where increased prosperity 
has not always taught them to appreciate or even understand 
the government that has made the free West their house of 
refuge. He finds society, in many portions of this new coun- 
try, yet in its crudest and most elementary state, unfused, un- 
formed, everything growing with astonishing rapidity, but lit- 
tle that appears to‘him assured. Probably a conservative 
inhabitant of Europe or any quiet district in our East, after . 
spending a few months in many of our populous Western neigh- 
borhoods, would conclude that he had seen the world’s last ex- 
hibition of social anarchy ; at best, that he had visited a com- 
munity as far removed from sympathy with the older States 
as the people of one European nation from another. 

Certainly this is the inference drawn from the comparison 
of East and West by large numbers of people in both sections of 
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our country. Menlike Seymour, Wood, Cox, and Vallandig- 
ham cannot be accused of total lack of brains, whatever we may 
think of the mass of their followers ; yet they, and abler men 
than they, are perpetually acting in national affairs on the 
sincere belief that East and West have so few ideas and inter- 
ests in common that their separation is not improbable, An 
ex-president of the United States, within the last ten years, 
has given his opinion that the Pacific States could not be per- 
manently held in the Union. We have rarely met a reflecting. 
foreigner who did not regard the division of our territory by 
the Alleghanies as too evident to challenge argument. And 
we know that the Cotton States plunged the whole South into 
the greatest war of modern times, with the firm conviction that 
the republic west of Pittsburg, including all the Western terri- 
tories, waited only the voice of the secession charmer to fall 
into the arms of the new ‘ Confederate ” empire. 

| Why is the history of to-day such an astonishing confutation 
of all hopes founded on this apparent difference between East 
and West? Why, spite of all these superficial differences of 
country, culture, and the outward aspects of society, are the 
whole free East and West growing daily into one indivisible 
nation? Why did California, Empire State of the Pacific 
coast, Ohio, Empire State of the Northwest, and Missouri, 
Empire of the regenerated slave commonwealths of the South- 
west, at the last presidential election, cast majorities for the 
Union as decisive as Massachusetts, the leading State of New 
England, and far more pronounced than New York and Penn- 
sylvania, the leading Middle States? And what is that in- 
vincible spirit that is now melting the slave society of great 
proud States like Kentucky and Tennessee like ore in a fur- 
nace ; reconstructing the barbarism of Arkansas after the image 
of the civilization of Michigan and Wisconsin ; even pushing 
down the North to the plantation of Jeff Davis, and “ setting 
up its Ebenezer ” in the Crescent City, in the very halls of the 
Slidells and Benjamins? What is that which thus underlies 
East and West; the ‘“ hard-pan” upon which all political 
Sappers and miners break their tools ; the rock on which the 
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republic stands in these stormy days; the grand unity before 
which all these diversities are like the different forests, grasses, . 
and flowers that spring from one soil? What is this ele- 
ment of Union that makes the American people one ? 

An intelligent German lady told us that, on first coming to 
America, society appeared familiar, but the longer she re- 
mained, the more strange it appeared. The reason of this is 
the essential dissimilarity of the organization of society in Ger- 
many and the free United States, the one being an aristocracy, 
the other a democracy. The emigrant from the Eastern to the 
Western Free States of this Union may reverse this statement, 
and say that Western society appears strange, at first, but 
more familiar on intimate acquaintance ; for the Free States, 
East and West, are alike a democracy ; and, spite of superfi- 
cial differences of climate, country, circumstances, education, 
race, religion, both regions are inhabited by people trying to 
establish a democratic republican order of affairs by the use 
of all the popular agencies of free society. 

The people now inhabiting the Free States of this republic 
are emigrants, or descendants of emigrants, from the freedom- 
loving, enterprising middle classes of the various European 
nationalities. The European princes, nobility, and gentry 
stay at home, only occasionally sending over a stray prince 
like Maximilian, to fit the old strait-jacket of despotism upon a 
lunatic republic, or a young sprig of a lord, who quietly puts 
his title in his pocket and takes his stool in a Chicago count- 
ing-room as plain Mr. Bull, Jr. ‘The lowest European classes 
who are thoroughly swamped in servility also remain at home. 
The poorest Irishmen, Germans, Chinamen, even the motley 
crowd brought over by the missionaries of Brigham Young, 
are the more enterprising of their class who have remains of 
aspiration for better government and free society. But from 
the day when Hendrick Hudson sailed up the North River, 
and the Pilgrims jumped on Plymouth Rock, there has been a 
steady tide of the brave, hardy, freedom-loving people of the 
middle and upper strata of the lower European classes set 
ting yearly to our shores.. Of course, a good many adventur- 
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ers, sharpers, criminals, paupers, and similar “trash” have 
been floated across on this current ; but the current itself has 
been healthy. Never was there such an historical wonder as 
this emigration of not less than six millions of people from 
' Europe to our new land during two centuries and a half, — all 
in search of a better order of affairs. 

This idea of liberty and democratic republican society has 
slowly fused all these varieties of European emigrants into 
the American people of the free United States. The task 
would have seemed hopeless to one who did not reflect that 
agreement in principles is the strongest bond that alia dif- 
ferent orders of men, constituting a resemblance before which 
all differences of race, culture, religion, circumstances, finally 
disappear. 

The Free States east of the Alleghanies were settled by the 
middle-class Englishmen, Scotch, and North Irish, the Dutch 
merchants, the German farmers, and better sort of peasantry 
from the Palatinate, the more ambitious of the Irish poor, with 
a sprinkling of French, Swedes, and Welsh. For many years, 
the Hudson River Dutchman hated the Connecticut River 
Yankee, and the Philadelphia Quaker despised and oppressed 
the North Irish Presbyterian of the Alleghany slopes as bit- 
terly as could well be. But all these people had come to 
the New World to seek freedom and a democracy, and this 
central purpose drew them together. They were united by 
the hardships, wars, and struggles against foreign despotism of 
the hundred and fifty years previous to the Revolution. The 
Revolutionary War finally made them one people forever. 
That eight years’ war was inaugurated and fought by the peo- 
ple of the Eastern and! Middle States, aided by the liberal 
wing of the Southern aristocracy. But the people of the Free 
States furnished 170,000 of the 230,000 soldiers enlisted in 
that conflict. Massachusetts raised 8,000 more troops than all 
the South ; Virginia only one fifth the number of Connecticut, 
one half of New Hampshire, and only a few hundred more 
than Rhode Island. -When the war was ended, the people of 
the New England and Middle States changed their central 
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government from a loose provincial confederacy to the Union 
of the people of the United States, doing their utmost to se- 
cure a true and perpetual democracy aguinst the intrigues and 
threats of a large body of the Southern aristocracy. We never 
should have known how firmly they laid those great founda- : 
tions of the People’s Union, had we not seen it beleaguered 
in these latter days by the descendants of the British aristocracy 
we whipped, and the Canadian flunkyism we sloughed off in ’76, 
and the children of the men who stormed on the floor of the 
convention that organized the Constitution. We now behold 
the child of that People’s Union, the great republic of 1865, re- 
pelling all her foes and resolving society through fifteen Slave 
States into conformity to the glorious ideal then first held 
up for the admiration of mankind. 

The entire free West, from Pittsburg to San Francisco, was 
settled by the same order of people as the East. Emigrants 
flowed in from the most active and democratic classes of the 
old Free States ; from the progressive young gentlemen and 
the more ambitious “ poor whites ” of the old and new South; 
from Germany and Northern Europe; from Great Britain and 
the Canadas; from China and Mexico ;— according to the ex- 
pressive charge of an old Ohio judge, “a very hotorogenous 
population /”’ as opposite in personal characteristics, culture, 
religion, manners, as could well be, all coming to a strange 
land. For many years they have remained greatly divided, 
the lines of emigration being distinctly marked between those 
of Northern, Central, and Southern origin. A line produced 
from the southern boundary of Connecticut, another from 
Southern Pennsylvania, another from Southern Virginia, ten 
years ago, fenced off the “‘ Great West” into three almost dis- 
tinct peoples, themselves subdivided into cliques by the per- 
meation of the new European emigration. 

Yet all these people came West for the same general object, — 
to better their condition and establish a democratic republican 
order of society ; and their fusion has slowly gone on. Sitting 
on the same bench in the free school, trading, voting, inter- 
marrying, ploughing the-same prairie, delving in the same 
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mine, and navigating the same rivers, they have slowly grown 
into one Western American people. The present revolution 
has done for the West what the old revolution accomplished 
for the East: made-of its ten millions one loyal American 
people. THe newest emigrant in the German, Irish, Scandi- 
navian regiment in the department of the West is now a 
“ father of his country,” and knows that he has been a creator 
of the new republic that is rising through the revolution of 
the old. That republic is already established from the south- 
ern border of Maryland to the Pacific, by the joint unity and 
heroism of the Eastern and Western people. 

Through this entire area society is irresistibly tending to 
the same general condition. While New England still reminds 
us in many ways of the mother country, and Boston is still 
pronounced “very English,” by British travellers, we have 
only to cross the Hudson to fall into a current of purely Amer- 
ican life, which flows unobstructed to the shores of’ California 
and Oregon. All the attempts of little communities of foreign 
or southern extraction to perpetuate their own order of social 
affairs are swept away like chips on a Western river at high 
water-mark. Even the Roman Catholic Church, which boasts 
its insensibility to national influences, is slowly changing, under 
the lead of Hughes, Parcell, and a like-minded party of her 
priesthood and laity, to the American Catholic Church, — like 
all other institutions of foreign origin, compelled to assimilate 
with our American spirit or die of dry rot. Through this area 
negro slavery has been melted like ore in a furnace seven 
times heated by the wrath of a great people; and Maryland, 
North and West Virginia, and Missouri are free to-day from 
that blighting curse. The people inhabiting that region of 
the republic last November clasped hands, and swore a great 
oath, to the confusion of all enemies, that they will be one for- 
ever, and will be a republic in which every man shall be held 
accountable for the welfare of all. 

Even the old and new South below this line of assured free- 
dom, spite of the drawbacks of her early aristocratic settlement 
and patriarchal institutions, has been long vexed by the same 
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tendency to a democracy. The lowlands of old Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, and the Carolinas, were occupied by the descendants of 
the British gentry, and slavery has perpetuated their organi- 
zation of society through the cotton, rice, and sugar districts 
of the new Southern States, on the river and the gulf. _ But 
even the highlands of these old States were peopled -by the 
same class of emigrants who thronged the Alleghanies, and 
for a hundred years there has been a bitter feud between these 
rival populations. The southwestern Slave States, away from 
their lowlands, were settled by emigrants and adventurers 
from all parts of this and foreign countries, — people who were 
willing ‘to live with slavery, and for a time content to be 
cursed by a slave aristocracy, but yet intending to estab- 
_ lish a democratic form of society. Though shut out by igno- 
rance, isolation of territory, and political and social prejudices 
fostered by their aristocracy, from us for many years past, the 
mass of the Southern people, white and black, has insensibly 
but certainly advanced toward the American idea. The white 
farmers of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the northern sectjons of 
the Gulf States had already got ahead of their aristocracy. 
Even into the dungeon of negro slavery rays of light were 
shot which illuminated dusky faces with strange gleams of in- 
telligence and aspiration. 

The Southern slave aristocracy finally became anti-Ameri- 
can, as a body, and offered to affiliate with foreign govern- 
ments to destroy the republic. They declared war to retain 
their power over the ten millions of black and white people in 
the South who were outgrowing their control. They con- 
quered the Southern States by a coup de main, and hurried 
their population into a bloody conflict. But if anything in 
times of revolution can be safely predicted, it is probable that 
this war will destroy that old Southern anti-American aristoc- 
racy, and set the democratic principle free to reorganize the 
fifteen Southern States in the interest of republican society. 

Through the whole South is now heard a voice, as in Ra- 
mah, of weeping for the destruction of the families of the 
“gentry ” who have so_long governed that portion of the land. 
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The class is fast being destroyed by the sword, exile, confisca- 
tion, and the dissolution of slavery. The Southern arisiocracy 
remained too long in the Union to preserve their rank and 
perpetuate their power. Calhoun saw rightly that they ought 
to have struck thirty years ago. They postponed the deci- 
sive blow till the great democracies of the East, West, and 
Pacific had innoculated their own masses with ambition for a 
new career. They vainly thought to satisfy that rising tide 
of aspiration among the masses by the excitement of a war 
for Southern independence. To the young gentlemen of the 
South, this conflict was.an ample field for the loftiest ambition; 
but when they forced the poor white man to shoulder his mus- 
ket, and the black man to wield his spade in the interest of 
the most despotic power in Christendom, the Jeff. Davis or- 
ganization at Richmond, they issued a mandate for opening 
the caves of AZolus, and the bursting forth of hurricanes 
which will finally blow that slave aristocracy clean off the sur- 
face of the continent, as a tempest clips the foam-caps from 
the surging waves, leaving the great Southern people to unite 
with the Northern people in the common glory of the future 
republic. For the vast majority of the American people believe 
in a magnificent democratic republican government, and a na- 
tionality that shall compel the admiraticn of history, as they 
believe in nothing else. What the far-off future will bring to 
the hundred millions of their descendants we do not prophesy ; 
but we believe the first need of this continent is the union of 
our present thirty millions in one free republic, and their edu- 
cation, through that union, into the glorious destiny reserved 
for them and their posterity. 

The chief difference between East and West is in the degree 
of social progress along this highroad to an American democ- 
racy. Eastern society is the result of the principles of Brit- 
ish liberty slowly and painfully wrought out through one hun- 
dred and fifty years of colonial toil, and then absorbed into 
the new life of a growing American nationality. Western 
society is‘ the child of the Union, slightly disturbed by mod- 
ern European theories of democracy. There are only the in- 
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evitable dissimilarities of age and youth, maturity and imma- 
turity,—the young people living in a larger country and 
throwing up their heels with a more independent swing than 
the old folk abiding in the homestead. Now and then the 
elders and the youngsters have a temporary falling out; but 
each loves the other better than anybody on earth, and both 
are doing the same excellent thing. 

Our American order of society is most stable and assured 
in the East, — the New England and Middle States. They 
form yet the solid rock in the Union about which all Western 
States adhere with greater or less tenacity. Some of the new 
Free States have excelled them in special applications of the 
democratic idea; and last November the entire West made 
a far more illustrious political record than the four free Mid- 
dle States. Yet none of these, not even Ohio, Michigan, 
Northern Illinois, or Kansas, regarded as established, organ- 
ized communities in all public and private relations of life, are 
now so permanently, progressively, immutably free as the 
East. 

New England is the best representative of democratic re- 
publican institutions in the world. She comes in the direct 
line of descent from the noblest people abroad, — the great 
middle class of England which has won all the freedom now 
enjoyed by the British Empire. Nobody expects her to change 
her social life, her culture, her politics, her religion. Her de- ° 
votion to freedom in the Union is of too long and steady 
growth to be questioned to-day. Depopulated as many of her 
country districts have been by the emigration of her young 
men to organize liberty in other States, she is yet, thanks to 
her great system of American education, and her admirable 
women, as truly vital in all her parts as the newest common- 
wealth. Her freedom is not (as her ignorant defamers assert) 
an insanity of immoral and fanciful speculation. Her legisla- 
tures have enacted fewer immature and radical laws during 
the last twenty-five years than any Western State. Her ex- 
treme and unpractical radical reformers could never sustain 4 
party among her population. Her people believe in solid, 
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practical liberty, gradually acquired, guarded by law, and 
defended while a man can fight, a woman can sew, or a baby 
can scratch at despotism from its cradle. To the cannon 
- gnd bayonets of traitors in arms, to the vulgar abuse or cul- 
tivated mendacity of her foes at home, to all her accusers 
and revilers everywhere, she offers herself, and steadily gath- 
ers up her great renown, page by page, in the annals of the 
republic. 

The valley.of the Hudson, the coasts of New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania, were originally colonized in the interest 
of a landed aristocracy. During the Revolutionary War a con- 
siderable proportion of that class in the Middle States was 
neutral, or in opposition to the colonies. But the influx of 
emigration and the breaking of the old families has changed 
the entire order of society through that vast region, and the 
abolition of slavery in Maryland and Delaware has fixed the 
Middle States, beyond further question, on the side of a pro- 
gressive Americanism. Indeed, there is no part of the United 
States, not even Massachusetts, where we may look for a more 
illustrious example of our national order of society than New 
York west of the Catskill, and large parts of Northern and 
Western Pennsylvania, including the two great cities of that 
State. But in the cities of New York, this progress toward 
an established freedom is yet hindered by the alliance of the 
remains of that old traitorous aristocracy with an unscrupulous 
money power controlling a seething mob of newly-imported 
emigrants. There is no city of ten thousand people, from East- 
port to San Francisco, unless it be on the banks of the great 
Salt Lake, that is so persistently, offensively, and dangerously 
anti-American as the city of New York. Yet the infidelity of 
a few great cities, and the stolid ignorance of a few counties of 
the Middle States, does not essentially vitiate the mass of their 
seven millions of people. And of them we may say, as of New 
England, that their decision was long ago made, and their lot 
cast in favor of free society ina free Union. Every public man 
through that popular, rich, and intelligent region who suffers 
himself to declaim against New England or the West, to array 
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the people of these sections against each other, or to indulge 
in any dreams of an empire of great central States, may as 
well make his political will, and retire into his coffin, before 
the mighty wrath of an insulted people whirls him into the 
limbo where Northern and Southern traitors and speculators in 
the interest of despotism are bound to meet and die together, 
obliterating the memory of the Tories of the old Revolution by 
the larger hatred reserved for the enemies of American society 
in our new day. 

If we looked only to the military and political record of the 
Free States west.of the Alleghanies, we might admit the claim ~ 
of the more boastful friends of this section that the West is 
the best presentation of American society in the Union. Ohio, 
Michigan, parts of Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin may be re- 
garded as in most respects abreast of any Eastern or Middle 
States. Yet in these favored localities the impartial observer 
detects much that is crude, unformed, and behind the more 
matured regions of older social experience. As far as regards 
the great interests of free labor, political liberty, and military 
inspiration for the country, the whole West yields the palm 
to no rival claimant. But we who know and love her best 
cannot claim that in social, literary, artistic, and religious 
affairs she has reached the firm ground of our higher Ameri- 
can ideas. The free West is beginning the work of consoli- 
dating our American society out of such a variety of rich ma- 
terial as was never yet shot into one civilized State. She has 
the capital advantage of an illimitable. field, preoccupied by 
no decaying civilization, cumbered by no debris of patriarchal 
or aristocratic institutions. She can place on the ground at 
once, and work to their full capacity, many agencies of demo- 
cratic civilization that Europe and the eastern United States 
have slowly and painfully shaped through the sacrifices and 
toils of the past. She has the grand advantage of the most 
active and enterprising emigrant population that ever blessed 
a virgin soil. She is the land of hope of every philanthropist 
and saint on the globe. She has made such use of these ad- 
vantages during the past quarter of a century as challenges 
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the gratitude and admiration of humanity. She can point to 
twelve great Free States, and eleven free territories, as the 
fruit of half a century’s work, and ask the world to wait an- 
other half-century for similar results in spiritual affairs. And 
when the barbarous Southwest with one hand wooed her to 
the foul embrace of a slave empire, and with the other shut 
up her outlets to the Gulf, threatened to separate the Missis- 
sippi valley from the Pacific, and cast a longing look upon 
the shores of Lake Erie, that it might detach her from the East, 
she rose in her might, opened the Mississippi, swept the moun- 
tains and the plains free of all obstructions toward the sunset, 
carried freedom to the western summit of the Alleghanies in 
old Virginia, and swept in a swathe of patriotic fire through 
the Empire State of rebellion to meet the East and keep Christ- 
mas at Savannah on the shore of the Atlantic. 

History will record that never before had a people such an 
opportunity as in the West; such vast and fertile fields ; such 
wealth of mines; such facilities of internal navigation ; such a 
paternal government to protect their youth; such vigorous 
blood, the chosen of all the world. And as the glory of es- 
tablishing the American republic will forever gild the brow of 
the East, so will an impartial posterity declare that the Union 
has been saved, and placed on her final, immutable corner- 
stone of political freedom, by the West. Yet we are com- 
pelled to allow that in many respects even the foremost part 
of this region is behind New England and the better part of 
the Middle States in an assured American society. The same 
danger environs her that threatens the ambitious son who re- 
organizes the successful business of his father on a larger scale, 
and aspires to make the fortune in five years that the old man 
built up in a careful lifetime. Spite of the rhetoric of many 
well-meaning gentlemen from beyond the Alleghanies, the 
world does not yet, at the end of fifty. years’ service, admit 
the West to the full honor of having attained what mankind 
has toiled and bled for ages to achieve. She has yet a tre- 
mendous battle to fight with her own materialism, barbarism, 
crude and visionary theories of society, atheism, and supersti- 
tion. 
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Spite of the great popular enthusiasm for the cause of 
American free society, there is not yet in the West, as a whole, 
so much reverence for the nature and rights of man as in the 
East. There is a more prevailing and dense materialism, 
perhaps a deeper slough of political depravity, among her dis- 
loyal people of American birth; a more deplorable and un- 
manageable ignorance among great masses of population; a 
far less general appreciation of the refinements of civilized life ; 
and a less reliable public and private morality than in the 
older portions of the country. But this is no special disgrace 
of hers while her face is persistently turned toward Zion; for 
the influential class in every Western State is now fully com- 
mitted to a leadership in behalf of the highest American 
ideas; and such an ardor and hopefulness as fills the souls of 
these men and women ‘no generous mind will chill by a doubt. 
‘The most apprehensive lover of American institutions is com- 
pelled to receive the spirit of this brave, progressive people; 
and finds himself, ere he is aware, boasting of the West as 
loudly as the “oldest inhabitant” of Chicago, or the newest 
governor of the territory whose name has not yet got into the 
last school atlas. . Faith will remove mountains; and the no- 
bler class of the Western people has that confidence in itself 
and a true order of human affairs which will not fail to reach 
its goal. 

We in the new and noisy West can hardly realize our depth 
of obligation to the more stable and less demonstrative Kast. 
Almost bewildered by the marvels that have greeted our eyes 
during the last generation, we are too apt to praise ourselves 
for it all, and forget that without the free government and 
fixed order of affairs achieved and perpetuated by the old Free 
States, this work could not have been done. The debt of 
West to East is that of a child to a parent who has joined 
hands with it at every step of its brilliant path to glory, and 
deserves to renew its own youth in the success of its be- 
loved son. Every community beyond the Alleghanies has 
been reared upon the choicest life of the New England and 
Middle States, and its holiest monuments are the simple grave- 
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stones of its pioneers. And never was the East so necessary 
to the West as now, when we are rising into superiority of 
population, and grasping the sceptre of political balance of 
power. We need to study the slow, prudent, wise ways by 
which such majestic commonwealths as Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania have attained to their present renown. 
We suffer for lack of the stability, concentrated intellectual 
power, and comparative social rectitude which characterizes 
their administration of society. We want their best culture, 
their genuine refinement, all that is not provincial and is of 
general human value in their idea of life. We can learn much 
by their mistakes, and organize our new civilization on a foun- 
dation constructed of the “lively stones” of their present 
power. 

Hard as it may be for new communities to confess their de- 
pendence on old, established States, the need of the East at the 
West is real, and cannot be shirked without danger. No wise 
friend of the West would have New England, New York, or 
Pennsylvania essentially different from what they are, but re- 
gards their peculiar order of society as the best security for 
the perpetuity of the Union. We have already enough of 
rash, headlong, unintelligent performance in this new America; 
too much hot blood where brains ought to be; too much of 
wilful independence where there should be a religious will for 
liberty. If the East were like the West, there might be ap- 
prehensions of anarchy. That we can look with hope on the 
great experiment now in operation we owe to the fact that on 
the other side of the mountains is a firm land, built on the 
rocks, which has lasted more than two centuries, and will not 
be blown away by any gust from the valley, the gulf, or the 
lakes. 

One of the most detestable manifestations of the last four 
years of war has been the persistent attempt of large numbers 
of treasonable and disaffected men to sow dissension between 
the Free States east and west of the Alleghanies. In the Middle 
States more than one man with an honorable name and _posi- 
tion has been found shameless enough to arraign New Eng- 
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land as the cause of all our woes, and propose compromise 
with treason on the basis of her expulsion from a “ recon- 
structed Union.” It would have been well if the efforts of 

demagogues farther West had been as soon appreciated and as 
thoroughly scorned as were those machinations of the peo- 
ple of the East. Our Western traitors found a better soil in 
the Southern and foreign-born masses inhabiting vast districts 
of our new country ; while the natural pride of a great and 
rapidly-growing section of the Union offered a weak side for 
their approach. These men, in the earlier period of our con- 
flict, succeeded in imposing upon a considerable portion of the 
Western press and people a mass of falsehood and prejudice 
which has slowly been dispelled, though at one time it threat- 
ened the most serious results. 

This mischievous influence took the form of appeal to the 
pride of the Western people ; and from stump and “sanctum,” 
in all its States was heard the charge that the government at 
Washington was in the power of the East, which was repre- 
sented as a grim “old fogy,” intent only on its money-bags, 
holding in leash the youthful hero who burned to exterminate 
rebellion, or to present the olive-branch according to the local- 
ity addressed ; for this depreciation was timed to estrange 
both loyal and disloyal men, and thus lay the foundation for 
the separation of the new Free States from the old, and their 
union with the South. Unfortunately, too many patriotic 
men were deceived by this artful plot; and for a season the 
bitterest denunciation of the government and “the East,” as 
its “ old man of the sea,” raged through the columns of Union 
journals, and made association even with loyal circles oftena 
perpetual conflict for an Eastern man. 

It cannot be denied that there was much in the slow march 
of events in the first two years of the war —in the painful ef- 
forts of the government to fully comprehend the awful magni- 
tude of the struggle, in the succession of military disasters 
in Virginia, in the greed of commercial gamblers in the great 
Atlantic cities, and the frequent disparagement of the new 
States by conceited functionaries in the old — to foster this 
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wretched jealousy. It never came from the heart of the West- 
ern people. It was the result of a treasonable manipulation 
of their great earnestness and inexperience in revolution by 
the foes of the country. The West, of course, felt the immi- 
nence of the danger to the Union before the East. Disunion 
to her was provincialism, — her reduction from a leading power 
in the great republic to the tail of the South or the satellite of 
the North. She feared to wait the slow motions of executive 
power, or the dull movements of pedantic generals, while her 
pathways to the Atlantic and Pacific were cut off, and a fero- 
cious enemy menacing her borders. Just then came in this 
miscreant clique to poison her mind and fill her heart with 
blind rage against her mother and other self. 

But, happily, that danger is rapidly declining. The great 
common sense of the Western people pointed to the one solu- 
tion through the sword ; and the West, under the lead of her 
Sherman, Rosecrans, and Grant, has bounded along her path 
of glory, every step a victory till success has made her gen- 
erous and appreciative, and experience shown her what man- 
ner of men they were who were proclaimed her friends. All 
the elements af immediate military success were in her hands, — 
a population better adapted for war, and richer in able-bodied 
men than any on earth; the sting of imperious material and 
social necessity ; the conformation of the country over which 
they were to march to reach the foe. Every attempt to raise 
a storm against the East has been drowned in the shout of a 
new victory over the South, till blatant treason has subsided 
to snarling copperheadism, and loyal men and Union journals 
have learned to distrust a policy that could only feed the hopes 
of rebels, and divide the hearts of patriots. 

It is now seen, all over the country, that it is a popular de- 
lusion to suppose great things in national affairs can be done 
by sheer force of will, if the force be strong enough. The 
more complicated the social problem, the less reliable is mere 
force, and the more essential is wisdom, patience, persistence, 
and the willingness to wait on events and gradually work tow- 
ard success. The old East won the Revolutionary War by 
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just the qualities that every sixpenny editor and drunken 
caucus-ranter ridicules in her present character. Her quiet 
persistence, her experience in affairs, her wealth, her inflexible, 
holdfast disposition, have contributed equally with the glorious 
onward movement of the West to win in this greater war. 

It is significant, that after four years of the most unscrupu- 
lous abuse and perpetual complaint of the Washington goy- 
ernment, not only by the opposition, but by a majority of the 
Union journals and leaders of the West, the loyal masses of 
every Free State beyond the Alleghanies should have emphat- 
ically indorsed its re-establishment last November, and no 
man of eminence through all its borders is now prepared to 
denounce its measures. It proves the radical soundness of 
head and heart of those ten millions of people that amid the 
agony of their struggle fos existence they have come to value 
a civilization different from their own, and join hands so 
grandly with the commonwealths across the mountains. 

Nothing has more accurately displayed the peculiar genius 
of East and West than the military operations of the armies 
and navies of these divisions of the country. It was seen at 
an early period of the great conflict that the most strenuous 
effort of the rebel leaders would be made to capture Washing- 
ton; seize Maryland and Delaware, thus controlling the waters 
of the Potomac and Chesapeake Bay ; march upon Philadel- 
phia,~threaten the great agricultural and mining region of 
Pennsylvania, and attempt to separate the East hon the West 
by the possession of Pittsburg. If this plan had succeeded, 
the success of the Richmond Confederacy would have been 
secured by its recognition from abroad and the demoralized 
condition of Eastern finances by the danger constantly im- 
pending over her great{commercial cities. Meanwhile the 
West, separated from the East, with no national capital accessi- 
ble, thrown back on its own financial resources, was expected 
to break up and drift by sections into the arms of the slave 
empire. 

How splendidly this well-laid scheme has been foiled, and 
turned against its originators, by the armies of East and West, 
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and our gallant navy, we all know. And it is also beginning 
to be understood that each division of the country has done its 
peculiar work in the mighty success. To the East was given 
the difficult enterprise of frustrating the attempt to demoralize 
the old Free States, where were lodged the great financial re- 
sources of the country and the national capital, about the 
only part of the North that Europe would estimate in forming 
her opinions of the war. The first rush of her patriotic militia 
swept treason beyond the Potomac ; and the first year of war 
ended with the choice rebel army baffled in its attempts upon 
the capital, Maryland and Pennsylvania safe, the waters of 
the Potomac and Chesapeake patrolled by an extempore fleet, 
and a lodgement effected on the coasts of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. 

The second year’s terrible fighting would have given us the 
rebel capital, had the noble army of the Potomac been com- 
manded by anybody except a military pedant, or the rebel ar- 
my by any one but Robert Lee and Stonewall Jackson. It 
closed, after great defeats and illustrious victories, with the 
army of the rebellion pushed below the Rappahannock, and 
Norfolk, Newbern, and the whole coast of Virginia and North 
Carolina a prize to our growing navy; while the East had 
swung round a long arm and by her fleets and forces under 
Farragut and Butler, taken Pensacola, New Orleans, and 
blockaded two thousand miles of seacoast and gulf, to the Rio 
Grande. The beginning of the third year of war found the 
rebel forces at the height of their power, recruited by the flower 
of the veteran troops of the whole Confederacy, commanded by 
nearly all its able generals, prepared once more to march 
upon the North. Scarcely shaken by the tremendous onset 
at Chancellorville, it moved in splendid array upon Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and at Gettysburg met 
the Kast in arms, under the leadership of men trained by two 
years of such fighting as this half-century has hardly seen ; and 
when the sun of July 8d went down, the ‘whole world knew 
that the old Free States and the national capital were forever 
safe. The shattered power of the enemy rolled back beyond 
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the Rapidan, and has never seriously resumed the offensive, 
Meanwhile Banks and his Eastern veterans and new levies had 
swept over Western Louisiana, and by the help of the fleet 
captured Port Hudson ; while Charleston and Savannah were 
sealed to the outward world. 

Now was come the hour for the East to assume the offen- 
sive. Under the lead of two commanders trained in the West- 
ern campaigns, she has forced back the main army of the Con- 
federacy and shut it up hopelessly in its capital city, fought 
its way to the possession of the Shenandoah valley, and dey- 
astated old Virginia by brilliant raids of cavalry. Her navy 
has added another wreath to her laurels by the masterly at- 
tack on Mobile Harbor. And now her concentrated military 
and naval forces threaten the most vital spot in the rebellion. 
We are prepared to say that history will point to this record 
of the armies and navies of the East as one of the noblest in 
the annals of warfare. It will be seen that this dauntless force 
has not only defended the capital and the richest portion of 
the country with its vast commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests, its coal mines that feed the navy, and its naval and mili- 
tary depots, from the chosen armies of the foe, led by their 
great leader, but has blockaded the longest line ever yet held, 
captured or closed every seaport from Norfolk to Galveston, 
and finally shut up the rebel government and main army 
in its capital, and rolled a great stone before the door. 
The East has been the strong left hand of the nation, held 
before its heart to ward off the fierce assault on its most 
vital part; and its successes have prevented the recognition 
of the sham slave empire, and its elevation to one of the nations 
of the earth. With this illustrious record let her be content, 
and await the impartial verdict of the future. 

But to the new and enterprising West has been assigned 
by Providence the glorious task of winning back the revolted 
territory of the Union. The war opened with the practical 
secession of every State south of the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, 
the Mississippi blockaded to the Gulf, and the Pacific States 
and Kansas cut off from the Northwest. The enemies of the 
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Union were numerous in Southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois ; 
and everything seemed to promise the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment west of the Alleghanies. Then first shone out the 
real glory of the West. Her patriotic population rose en 
masse, trampled the home treason under its feet, instinctively 
found its real leaders in Grant, Sherman, Rosecrans, and a 
host of brave chieftains only second to them, and began its 
work. 

It first cleared its flanks by sweeping the rebel power out 
of Western Virginia and fortifying itself on the east by a new 
Free State, extending from the Ohio to the summit of the Alle- 
ghany ridge. ‘hen it opened the Missouri River, liberated 
Kansas, cleared the road to California, and has ended by 
making Arkansas and Missouri Free States, destroying the 
whole rebel power west of the Mississippi outside the limits 
of Texas and Northern Louisiana, organized half a dozen new 
territories and filled them with a free population, —all of which 
will be States before the war is at un end. Then it forced 
Kentucky to abandon her wretched scheme of neutrality, 
drove the enemy beyond her borders, though befriended by 
half her population, and will close the conflict by burying her 
slavery in the tomb of Henry Clay. By a series of masterly 
campaigns, during three years, it opened the Mississippi from 
Cairo to Port Hudson, restored navigation through all her 
tributaries, conquered the great State of Tennessee, and 
swept the armies of the rebellion out of Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, so that ten thousand men could march anywhere 
through their limits, and nailed the consolidated rebel force 
in Northern Georgia. 

Then began the glorious march of Sherman and his con- 
quering legion of one hundred thousand veterans of the West, 
with its heroic Eastern 4th Corps, from Chattanooga to Savan- 
nah. Arrived at Atlanta, the power of the enemy was so 
broken that half the army of the Union was deemed sufficient 
to dispose of all the forces of rebellion in the whole region be- 
tween the Mississippi and Savannah Rivers ; while fifty thou- 
sand men sauntered down through Georgia to eat their Christ- 
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mas dinner in Savannah ; and New’Year’s Day saw Sherman 
facing North, beginning his invincible march through the 
Carolinas, and Thomas looking South trying to discover the 
remains of the proud army that so long kept the great West 
away from the cotton fields. There are not now fifty thousand 
effective rebel troops between the Savannah River and the 
Pacific Ocean. One more campaign will restore the whole 
Union west of the Alleghany range to its fidelity, leaving 
East and West to unite on the James and strangle the rebel 
government and its great army to death, in view of the whole 
world. 

The glory of creating and defending the old Union will 
never be denied to the East. The glory of driving rebellion 
out of ten old and creating as many new States, meanwhile, 
will never be wrested from the West. Happy that republic 
which can thus boast of all her children. What earthly 
power shall prevail against a nation thus mighty to defend 
and powerful to assail, invincible on land and glorious upon 
the sea, —a nation that has risen out of slavery into freedom, 
and spread forth into new extent and wealth of resources dur- 
ing the most terrible civil war of the century, — a nation in 
which the man of the East andthe man of the West scorns to 
boast of his own illustrious name, but loves best of all to be 
called an American citizen of the republic of the free United 
States ? 

Thus has the youthful West been led to understand bet- 
ter her elder ally and mother, the East. During these fearful 
days good men have not been idle, and never has so much 
love been renewed, and so much helpfulness been displayed 
between these great vital portions of our country. All dread 
of estrangement is past. We now rejoice in each other’s glory, 
and comprehend each other’s merit. And beyond this we 
have united to confess the solemn fact that God has wrought, 
in this period of human affairs, and has given to us, in all the 
nobler characteristics and capacities of East and West, the 
very combination of forces that, under wise administration, 
will save the republic and preserve the cause of mankind. 
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Let us all reverently adore his Providence, and use the varied 
implements in our hands, rendering due honor to one another, 
and remembering that together we had been too weak for suc- 
cess without his constant aid. 

Both East and West have dangerous tendencies which irri- 
tate each other and imperil that hearty co-operation which is 
essential to the highest success of the Union. 

The most obnoxious feature of Eastern civilization is, not its 
occasional habit: of pluming itself on its superior wealth, cul- 
ture, and refinement, not to say virtue. Of course, we in 
the West expect the Bostonian will air his quiet sense of su- 
periority, and the New Yorker dispose of us as one of the 
provinces, and the Philadelphian turn up his coat-collar over 
his clean dickey and exquisite neck-tie, while receiving our 
smoky metropolitan hospitalities. But we fancy we have 
learned that habit so thoroughly that in the smallest Western 
city we can set a talker upon one of these complacent gentle- 
men who will persuade him, in one evening, to sell all he has 
in the “ slow” place from which he came, and invest in our: 
New Jerusalem. This harmless boasting is a good staple of 
national humor, and no man of sense is moved by it, however 
the weaker brethren of the press and the stump mistake it for 
a real cause of discontent. 

Nowhere are the real superiorities of the East better appre- 
ciated than in the West. There are certain local advantages 
in every Eastern district which do not command our special 
admiration, because they pertain to their own neighborhood ; 
and if anybody attempts to pass off a Massachusetts, New 
York, or Pennsylvania notion out West as an American idea, 
he is speedily enlightened. But for all that is truly national 
in the culture of the East we have a whole-souled welcome. 
No little potentate of a narrow circle there must come to us 
expecting to be received on the indorsement of his clique, or 
thinking to make the “by-laws” of his “set” the statutes of 
our new society.. We don’t want to reproduce the East in 
the West, but to use all its valuable ideas and experience in 
constructing our own peculiar type of American life. We 
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do not value men according to their special accomplishments, 
Many a man of narrow but elegant acquirements, who would 
gracefully fit a little nook in the literary, social, religious, or 
political circles there, would find no place ready for him with 
us, and drop into obscurity. It is not our fault that at the 
age of fifty we have not secured that complex organization of 
society which offers to every kind of culture its place. We 
like best the people who can bring us original power and gen- 
erous training, and make a place for themselves by building 
up some great interest of American society ; and for all who 
can do that we have great rewards. Most of the contempt 
for Western life is found among people who are destitute of 
original force of mind and character, and are displeased that 
their superficial acquirements and local superiorities are not 
at once lauded among us. Such people should remain in their 
own communities, where they are appreciated, and not blame 
our prairies and forests because they cannot see the path 
through their interminable distances. All this superficial dis- 
agreement will adjust itself. __ 

The real danger in our Eastern civilization is the growing 
power of concentrated wealth and its unscrupulous use by men 
of high position, to sway the rabble in their great cities, and 
thus control the whole public life of the nation. Society in 
the old Free States is rapidly consolidating in cities and large 
towns. Nearly one half the population of New York, and a 
third the population of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, is to-day gathered in 
a score of cities, which have become the centres of industrial, 
social, political, and religious influence. But every one of 
them is convulsed by a fearful struggle for its complete con- 
trol by corporate and concentrated wealth. We doubt if there 
is any portion of the civilized world where money, powerfully 
used, can do so much as in the valley of the Hudson in East- 
ern New York. We see too evident proof of the determina- 
tion of a portion of the able, rich men of all these Eastern 
cities to govern the government by alliance with the igno- 
rance, vice, and poverty of these vast hives of population. 
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The scenes we have constantly witnessed alike in the higher 
commercial, political, and the lowest popular life of the city of 
New York during the last few years may well alarm every 
friend of his country. 

The cultivated, right-minded, honest men and women of the 
East must understand that the country expects them to resist 
and overthrow this attempt to rule the people by a moneyed 
aristocracy, as dangerous and unscrupulous as the slave aris- 
tocracy now in arms against us. We narrowly missed a 
league between it and the slaveholders at the beginning of the 
war. It was only cowed by the terrible uprising of those 
April days. It has reared its hideous head more than once 
during the past four years to welcome a rebel rule in the great 
central cities of the East. We feel its malignant spell out to 
the very edges of our Western civilization; and its selfish and 
unpatriotic manceuvres are the real cause of much of the bit- 
terness that so often mars our companionship. We charge 
the noble-hearted people of the New England and Middle 
States to see to it that those venerable commonwealths do not 
silently fall into the control of this power, made up of the 
godless rich and the graceless poor, to repeat the drama of Old- 
World corruption and tyranny, 

Our Western devil is popular insubordination ; impatience 
with order and law ; contempt for the restraints of good soci- 
ety, religion, strong government. Many of our able men are 
self-exiled from old communities whose artificial restraints 
galled their spirits ; and they unwillingly accept the control of 
these great laws of social order which are essential to national 
life. They have followed a familiar habit of mind in regarding 
the national government as a natural enemy, and always assum- 
ing that as patriots they must be in opposition to the powers 
that be. They have indulged in a reckless and superficial, 
but plausible, style of denouncing every man or party whose 
wisdom or foresight repelled their hot and hasty policy. At 
the beginning of ‘the war, they seemed to fancy that the great 
West was a sovereign empire, and treated every exercise of 
the central authorities as the impertinent interference of a 
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foreign power. They labored hard on the one hand to switch 
off the leading Western States from the track of loyalty, and . 
wait as indifferent spectators on the result of the conflict be- 
tween the East and the South ; and on the other, they stimu- 
lated a certain class of military commanders to assume the 
powers and ape the bearing of a Western dictator, and 
usurp functions that only pertained to executive authority, 
It is difficult to say whether this spirit has been most mis- 
chievous when disguised as radicalism or conservatism. It is 
primarily a selfish, conceited, dangerous spirit of popular dis- 
order, whether it advocates liberty or slavery, whether it 
rails at the government from a Missouri stump, or growls and 
plots in an Indiana secret society. Under this destructive 
spirit of individual pride and social anarchy, more than one 
able man has initiated movements in favor of or against the 
Union, west of the Alleghanies, that, unless promptly arrested, 
would have swamped entire commonwealths in revolution. 
Our Western people are more approachable by such leaders 
than the people of the East, and we can well dispense with the 
services of their orators and conspirators in this direction. 
When the governor of a great Eastern State issues a mani- 
festo in support of the President of the order of the Sons of 
Liberty, and throws the whole influence of his exalted position 
on the side of Western conspiracy against the Union ; when 
an eager crowd of Eastern philanthropists join in a hue and 
ery against the government to bolster the cause of a set of ex- 
‘asperated and fanciful malignants who mistake the rejection of 
their worthless plans and useless public services for the great 
apostasy from the sacred cause of liberty, we can justly re- 
quest them to keep their eloquence and intrigue at home. The 
West does need tite whole influence of the East in her great 
battle against the spirit of insubordination, materialism, bru- 
tality. We ask her to send us her wise, strong men and wo- 
men, endowed with common sense and the power to organize 
a true Americanism in all vocations of life. But we pray her 
to keep her renegade politicians, her quack doctors, her brain- 
less or lunatic reformers, her bigots, fanatics, or sceptics in 
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religion, her “estrays” of all sorts, at home in the old pound. 
We offer the East our entire influence to help bind her god- 
less moneyed aristocracy ; we claim from the East her aid in 
. sustaining the rule of a well-ordered freedom through our 
vast areas. 

The East and West, united as they now are, and must be, 
practically constitute the Union of to-day. The rebel Border 
and Gulf States now in the power of the government have all 
been reclaimed and are alone held by their power. We honor, 
past expression, the patriotism and bravery of the loyal peo- 
ple of these States. Their sufferings have been great and are 
not yet at an end, and history will cherish their devotion with 
peculiar pleasure. But there is no Slave State which would 
not have been as completely revolutionized as Virginia unless 
a united East and West, wielded by our Washington govern- 
ment, had disarmed faction and saved the common cause. 
We assume no arrogant pretensions on the strength of this. 
We would reduce their population to no condition inconsistent 
with American citizenship. But we understand that we are 
the guardians of the whole people of the South against the 
machinations of the Southern aristocracy. We, the Union 
men and women of the East and West, must hold together, 
spite of all divisions and discouragements, and fight that old 
negro aristocracy by arms until it submits, leaves the country, 
or is destroyed. Then we must combine, on the approach of 
peace, to educate and lift up the great mass of the Southern 
people to the appreciation of a democratic civilization, and 
gradually plant the whole republic on this only durable corner- 
stone. 

Once that Southern people has been subdued and bound, 
hand and foot, by this bloody and infamous Southern oligarchy. 
By the lunacy of their oppressors reacting and co-operating 
with the sacrifices of the people, those bonds are now breaking ; 
and accursed by humanity be that man or that party which 
would deliver again those ten millions of men and women into 
the hands of their worse than Egyptian taskmasters, and roll 
against the door of their prison-house the whole power of the 
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national government, as the great stone was rolled against the 
sepulchre of the crucified Lord! Their bonds are now break- 
ing, and the poor Southern white and black men are beginning 
to emerge from such a bondage as no civilized nation now pre- 
sents. We of the East and West are set by God to guard 
that exodus of his children out of Egypt. 

This is not alone a work of negro emancipation, but an en- 
terprise of the social and political regeneration of the South, 
which we may begin, but only the coming generations can fully 
achieve. It is a work of the repopulation of many districts of 
the South by a freedom-loving people. It is a work of the 
education of the mass of the Southern people ; for popular ed- 
ucation, as understood in the Free States, is hardly known 
South of the Potomac and the Ohio. The final “draft” that 
will end the war, should our military power achieve a com- 
plete success, must be a levy of three hundred thousand 
school teachers to follow the bayonet and the flag down to the 
Gulf. It is a work of the reorganization of industry upon a basis 
that will fully develop the matchless resources of this marvel- 
lous region so long monopolized by the meanest aristocracy 
that ever abused a great gift of God. It is a work of social 
reconstruction ; for the day is past when lashing negroes and 
spouting treason can be the passport to American society, or 
the contempt for man’be vaunted as the crowning grace of 
female loveliness. We must put that social aristocracy, which 
thrives on the downfall of man, off into a corner to die of 
“veneral decline,” and elevate to social leadership, in the draw- 
ing-room and the capitol, that culture and refinement which 
abide by humanity. It is a work of political regeneration ; for 
the people, East and West, must insist that no rebel State 
shall be restored to her old honors till her face is set toward 
Zion, till her destinies are cast in, once for all, to abide the re- 
sult of our great republican experiment of a people’s gov- 
ernment administered for the uplifting of all men. 

And more radical than all these changes on the surface of 
Southern society must come on gradually the crowning victory 
of religious conversion to the advanced ideas of a Christianity 
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best represented in all the world by the progressive churches 
of the East and West. The church and priesthood of the 
South have been swamped in treachery to man, and treason to 
liberty. We now know all about the “ piety ” that gilds the 
brows of a Davis, a Jackson, and a Lee. It is doubtless sin- 
cere; as the religion of the Mexican priests, who ripped up the 
bodies of prisoners of war in human sacrifice, or of the Spanish 
inquisitor, who burned the heretic for the glory of God, was 
eminently devout. But its sincerity will not rescue it from 
the abhorrence of all thoughtful and truly Christian men. A 
piety that revels in fast-days at Richmond while prisoners of 
war are starving to skeletons within sound of the church bells 
that summon the rebel government to its prayers; that prays 
before fighting, and ascribes victory to the “blessing of Al- 
mighty God,” and cuts off the heads of dead men, and carves 
the bones of the slain into crosses and rings as keepsakes for 
the dear ones at home ; that in the person of Robert Lee, in 
the same military despatch, utters one prayer and five unmit- 
igated lies; that scorns alliance with Northern “ heretics,” and 
slaughters negro soldiers and laborers like cattle, and affronts 
the earth with the reeking prison-pen of Andersonville ; — a 
piety that invokes all the woes of humanity upon a happy 
people, to perpetuate the debasement of four million of slaves 
and doom their posterity to the fate of domestic animals for- 
ever, may be very impressive; but the majority of Chris- 
tians in this country are beginning to think it will be none the 
worse for a “ great revival.” The central curse of Southern 
society is a religion which leaves out human nature from its 
regards ; and its regeneration from this deplorable superstition 
is the only hope of radical and beneficent change. 

The young men and women of East and West must learn 
that the day of a wilful individualism, that prides itself on 
sectional and local superiorities, is passing away. We have all 
plumed ourselves too much on secondary distinctions, forget- 
ting that the name of American was to become more potent 
- through the world than any of those which history repeats 
with awe. It may have been the function of a past genera- 
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tion of scholars to show how much a man can be in himself. 
It is .surely now the noblest office of the highest culture to 
teach how we can blend all elements of our national character, 
and combine all human forces in a republican civilization that 
shall be an enduring bulwark of mankind. It is not because 
we were born in Massachusetts, Ohio, Virginia, or New York, 
that posterity will do us reverence ; but the man who does the 
most to make this mighty people one will best be known. 
Aims like these will lift us out of that lean and fretful individ- 
uality that always intrudes itself where it can do no good, and 
lounges away from duty when its absence may work a harm. 
But in its place will come a robust, genial, broad American 
manhood, in which the varied excellences of East, West, and 
South shall meet “to give the world assurance of a man.” 
The reader of these pages will not long wait for an example 
of such a manhood; for he will remember him whose earli- 
est written words adorned the columns of this ‘“ Review,” — 
our brother, only yesterday removed to the heaven that 
always seemed about to appear as a belonging of his dear 
presence. This country has produced no finer example of all 
a cultivated citizen should be than Thomas Starr King. Born 
- in the chief city and the “ Empire State” of the Union, his 
nature was wide and imperial, and the whole movement of his 
being had somewhat of the joyful sweep with which his be- 
loved Hudson goes rejoicing to the sea. Long a resident of 
New England, in her choicest seats of learning and refinement 
and liberal Christianity, he was an added grace to Boston, a 
fit companion of her worthy living and her illustrious dead. 
His name is a power along the shores of the great lakes ; known 
beyond the Mississippi, and below the Ohio; fragrant as a 
flower among the prairies of Illinois. And his last and most 
splendid days enlightened a new empire that since his birth 
had sprung from a savage wilderness to a proud common- 
wealth. He knew more than he found in books, — what there 
isin man. He saw beyond the lines of our individuality, and 
loved to read those divine laws of concord that make us all 
‘members of one body whose head is Christ.” He loved his 
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whole country as he could love no State. He rejoiced in the 
name American as he could in no meaner title. It is of little 
consequence to know by what special work of his glowing pen 
our children will delight to remember him ; but we are sure 
no such achievement of American manhood at thirty-nine has 
yet been wrought out for the inspiration of our generous 
youth. While looking upon such as he became, they will 
learn to forget that they are of dissimilar nativity and varied 
culture and separated activity ; far above all these superficial 
differences will shine the image of a brotherhood in a glorious 
destiny, clear as our morning Starr. . 


ARTICLE X. 
The Appeal of Faith. 


More than forty years ago the writer of this article, then 
a youth, read and was for the time being captivated by a work 
called “ Volney’s Ruins.” The author’s style is remarkably 
poetic and beautiful, his descriptions graphic, his imagery 
gorgeous, and his eloquence flowing and persuasive. He 
takes his reader along with him among the ruins of the past, 
and assembles, in imagination, the men of .all nations and the 
votaries of all creeds, and with reason on the throne, sets them 
to wrangling about their different and conflicting systems of 
faith. The scene is wrought up with dramatic effect, and be- 
fore half the actors have played their part, the reader is dis- 
gusted with the absurdities and fooleries enacted, and more 
than half prepared for the conclusion at which the author 
aims ; namely, that the whole matter is a sham, and it is best 
to abjure faith, and learn truth alone from the oracles of rea- 
son. Such in brief are our recollections of a work read long 
years ago, and into whose pages we have not probably looked 
for a third of a century.” We deemed the style of the book 
splendid, but could not perceive the force of the logic, which 
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substantially says, “‘ Two men do not agree in faith, ergo both 
are wrong.” But during the flight of those years we have 
continually met with men who would seem to have been edu- 
eated in the school of Volney, or at least to have gotten their 
cue from that author. They have discovered, by some means, 
what it would seem every Sunday-school scholar ought to 
know, — that Christianity does not claim to be a teacher of 
absolute science, but that it is, from first to last, an appeal to 
faith, its demand being always, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But the believers in the Lord Jesus do not all think 
alike. On the contrary, they are divided into sects and par- 
ties with all sorts of beliefs and all shades of opinions. Hence 
the conclusion, which many are ready to adopt, “ It is no mat- 
ter what a man believes, or whether he believes anything or 
not. Christianity itse]f is a mere matter of opinion, and opin- 
ions are of no consequence. What we want is science. Let 
us seek knowledge and leave beliefs and opinions to the moles 
and the bats.” ‘The case may not often be put in these terms, 
or find expression in words, but there can be no doubt that a 
large portion of the indifference to Christianity and its institu- 
tions which abounds in the land has, at bottom, a lurking 
scepticism of this sort. 

In order to present the subject fairly and clearly, it seems 
necessary, in the outset, to define our terms, so that we shall 
understand distinctly what men mean when they glorify knowl- 
edge, and deprecate faith and opinions. 

Waiving for the present the question whether absolute 
knowledge is attainable by man, as limited in space, and con- 
ditioned in time, which is still an open question among the 
philosophers, the following i eamaenin is submitted as one in 
which most men will agree. 

The sum of all possible intelligence to man is embraced in 
these three: knowledge, belief, opinion. To one or the other 
of these categories all human intelligence may be referred. 
They should not be confounded, and the fact that they are 
often confounded is the cause of much of the mist and confu- 
sion that rest upon men’s reasonings in the premises. He that 
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would come out of this chaos of thought must, first of all, de- 
fine his terms and discriminate between the one and the other. 
Until he does this, he is as “ one that beateth the air.” 

1. Knowledge. What is it, and on what does it rest? It 
is the cognizance of truth, and it rests, first, upon the senses. 
We feel, we see, we hear, we taste, and we smell, and through 
these channels comes all knowledge of the outer world, the 
universe around us, and on their fidelity its truthfulness de- 
pends. Secondly, it rests upon consciousness, which is the 
basis of self-knowledge. As the senses convey to us the 
knowledge of what takes place in the outer world, so con- 
sciousness takes cognizance of what occurs in the mind, within 
us. Our thoughts, feelings, hopes, fears, doubts, faith, and 
reasonings rest on the basis of consciousness. So, then, knowl- 
edge in its widest extent embraces only so much of our stock 
of intelligence as comes through the senses from without and 
the consciousness within us. . 

2. Belief or Faith. What is it, and on what does it rest ? 
It is the assent which the mind gives to the truth of a propo- 
sition, and it is based upon testimony. It may be the testi- 
mony of our fellow-men, or of facts that occur around us, or 
within us, no matter what; enough it is, that whatever a man 
receives as truth through testimony of any kind is faith or be- 
lief. It always falls short of knowledge, and is weak or strong, 
according to our estimate of the validity of the testimony on 
which it rests. 

3. Opinions. What are they, and on what do they rest? 
They are conclusions or inferences which the mind draws from 
premises ; and they rest upon processes of reasoning. What- 
ever doctrine, rule, or precept a man deduces or infers from 
the facts that he knows, or the truths that he believes, is an 
opinion, and it is held loosely or firmly according to our esti- 
mate of the truth of the premises, and the correctness of the 
process of reasoning. ‘The sum of the matter thus far is, that 
what comes through the senses and consciousness is knowl- 
edge; what comes through testimony is faith or belief, and 
what comes through processes of reasoning is an opinion ; and 
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it may well be claimed here that each of these is legitimate 
and necessary, and one can be spared no better than another, 
A man may just as well attempt to dispense with his knowl- 
edge as with his beliefs and opinions. The truth is, he who 
has five senses and consciousness must have some knowledge ; 
he who is possessed of the common attributes of humanity 
must have some beliefs ; and he who reasons at all must have 
some opinions. The difference between the learned and the 
ignorant is, not mainly in the fact that one knows little, and 
the other much, but it is that one has few and the other a 
large store of beliefs and opinions. When, therefore, a man 
abjures Christianity because it is all a matter of faith, and 
turns his back upon the domain of religion because of the va- 
rious opinions that prevail, and says it is no matter what our 
beliefs and opinions are, for that he wants knowledge instead 
of either or both ; it may not be amiss to ask him to sit down 
and examine what he is in the habit of estimating as his stock 
of knowledge, and determine how much of it is really knowl- 
edge, and how much justly belongs to the categories of belief 
and opinion. : 

Let it be remembered that we have thus far waived the 
question whether absolute knowledge is attainable by man at 
all, conceding that we may utter the formula J know when, in 
fact, there are many who doubt if we can ever truly say any- 
thing more than J believe that Iknow. Moreover, we have 
admitted that the testimony of the senses is to be received as 
truth and set down to the account of knowledge, when it is 
certain that the senses are often diseased, and become false 
witnesses, by which we are duped and deceived. The jaun- 
diced eye, for instance, sees all things tinged with yellow, and 
if the man reasons from the past, that the things he sees, hav- 

‘ing always been of other hues, must be so now, and hence con- 
cludes that the difficulty must be with his eyes, he does thus 
set up an opinion against his sense of seeing, and admit that 
the latter is sometimes false. 

But even when the eye is healthful, there is a question whether 
a man absolutely knows what he sees. Does the mind perceive 
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and take cognizance of the object of sight itself, or is it only 
the image of that object, painted upon the retina of the eye, 
that appears to the mind? If the latter, then the certainty 
of knowledge depends upon the presumption that the image 
exactly corresponds to the object; and as no man can know 
this to be so, therefore there is no absolute knowledge in the 
case. 

And so of consciousness. We have restricted it to the inner 
world, and conceded that it is an oracle of truth, and the vehi- 
cle of knowledge alone, whereas there are not a few who hold 
that consciousness is present in all the senses, — that it takes 
cognizance of the self and the not-self, — that its testimony may 
be received in the first instance, but may be reargued and 
proved false, so that it is not the vehicle of absolute knowl- 
edge alone. Indeed, the philosophers, with the exception of 
the transcendental school, whether they be Realists, hypothet- 
ical Realists, Idealists, or Materialists, have pretty nearly come 
to the conclusion to fall back on Aristotle’s argument from 
common sense, and deduce the elements of all knowledge from 
certain primitive, universal beliefs, expressed in the formula 
“Whatever all men necessarily believe to be 18;” and that 
surely makes knowledge rest upon belief, or rather it annthi-. 
lates absolute knowledge, and makes the sum of all intelligence 
to consist of beliefs and opinions. 

But in this article, and for the sake of the argument, we 
waive all these considerations, and concede to the indifferent- 
ist and the sceptic the position that all that comes through the 
senses and consciousness is knowledge, thus opening the door 
wide, — wider, indeed, than our convictions of truth and justice 
demand. But we wish to be generous, and with all.these 
concessions against us, we would examine what is claimed as 
knowledge for the purpose of deciding how much of it comes 
from the senses and consciousness, how much from testi- 
mony, and how much from processes of reasoning; in other 
words, how much is knowledge, how much belief, and how 
much opinion ? . 

NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 15 
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This man pores over the history of the past until he is fa- 
miliar with the rise and fall of states, nations, and empires from 
time immemorial. He has traced the stream of human events to 
its source, and noted the causes that have contributed to the 
decay and the prosperity of nations and individuals, and drawn 
thence maxims of experience to guide him in his course of 
life. He applies them to the business of the world, and they 
guide him alike in the fields of industry and of trade and 
commerce. He applies them to political affairs, and they de- 
termine whether he shall be a democrat or an aristocrat, a loy- 
alist or a rebel. His knowledge of the world, and of the 
course of human events, he holds to be of inestimable value, 
as constituting a fountain of deepest and truest wisdom. In- 
deed! But is it knowledge? It seems almost a pity to spoil 
this self-complacency by informing the man that there is not 
a particle of knowledge in the whole of it. And yet such is 
the simple truth in the premises. 

That history of the past comes not through the senses, ex- 
cept so far as the record of it is presented to the eye, nor is it 
addressed to consciousness ; but it is the production of men, 
and their testimony it is that forms the foundation on which 
the whole structure rests. On testimony alone it must be re- 
ceived, and whatever of intelligence comes from this source 
belongs legitimately to the category of beliefs or faiths, not 
knowledge. And as for the lessons of experience, and the 
maxims of wisdom that the man has derived from this source, 
and on which he is willing to risk his own success and the 
safety of a great nation, or to sacrifice both, in some new ex- 
periment, what are they? Deductions they are, drawn by a 
process of reasoning from things which he received on testi- 
mony, and hence mere opinions, nothing more, nothing less. 

What then? Are they to be scouted as rubbish, and 
counted as nothing worth? No, dear sir, by no manner of 
means. We bid you hold them fast, so far as they are just 
and true, for we think opinions are of great value, and are 
confident that it makes a vast difference what a man does, 
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and what he does not, believe. It was you, who talked a lit- 
tle while ‘ago of being determined to get knowledge, and de- 
cried beliefs and opinions as matters of no consequence. You 
thought Christianity of some value until you discovered that 
it was all a matter of faith, and there were various opinions 
in regard to it, and then you became indifferent to it, or cast 
it away entirely, because you wanted knowledge, and not be- 
liefs and opinions. What now will you do with your historic 
lore, and the maxims thence derived, since it turns out that 
they are no more or better than beliefs and opinions? Will 
you give them, also, to the moles and the bats, and go off in 
another chase of what you call knowledge ? 

We insist that the appeal of Christianity to faith is a legit- 
imate appeal, as much so as any voice that comes to us from 
the past ; and when the Man of Nazareth comes to us through 
testimony, and asks us to believe on him, he comes as every 
historic character must come, and has a right to demand jus- 
tice at our hands, and to insist that we shall not scout him 
and his religion, because it is a matter of belief and opinion, 
when in point of fact our heads and hearts are full of beliefs 
and opinions, to which we cling with utmost tenacity, on poorer 
testimony and with less reason. 

Leaving the past, we turn to the present. A merchant re- 
ceives a letter from his correspondent in London, informing 
him that there is a demand for a certain commodity, at a high 
price, and a consignment will realize a large profit. Immedi- 
ately he goes into the market as a purchaser. He pays out 
his money freely and without hesitation, and with quick de- 
spatch, sends 2 cargo to London. And this he does as often 
as the like opportunity offers. How much of this comes of the 
senses or consciousness? How much of testimony? And 
how much of opinion ? 

In the first place, he does not know by his senses, or by his 
consciousness, that there is any such place as London. He 
may have been there ten years ago, and he knows there was 
such a city then, and reasoning upon the probabilities of the 
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case, he concludes that it still exists. Besides, the letter bears 
the stamp of the London post-office, and it came by due course 
of mail, and he is sure that London to-day stands where it 
has stood for centuries. Very well, that is an opinion, sound 
and well justified no doubt, but it is not absolute knowledge. 
But how does he know that the price of the article shipped 
is high in London? His correspondent says so. That is 
testimony. He believes it, and that is faith. How is he as- 
sured that his correspondent tells the truth? He has been 
acquainted with him a long time, and has found him always 
truthful and reliable, and hence concludes that he is so now. 
That is an opinion resting on a good foundation indeed, but 
reached by a process of reasoning, and hence merely an opin- 
ion, not knowledge. And so, if we go on through all the 
transaction introduced, and analyze its every part, we shall 
find that, from the beginning to the end, it proceeded from, and 
was directed by, the man’s beliefs and opinions. And so of all 
transactions in the fields of industry, and in the busy marts of 
commerce, it may be said in truth that they proceed from 
. belief in testimony and opinions derived from processes of 
reasoning a thousand times, where even once they come from 
positive knowledge; and it is the former, and not the latter, 
that gives life to enterprise and activity to business. 

Of the future it may be said, once for all, that we know 
nothing of it, and our course in regard to it must be regulated 
entirely by our beliefs and opinions. And this is true, not only 
of the future that stretches out beyond death, and through the 
distant years of this life, but it is true, also, of the future of the 
next day, or the next hour or minute. We are as profoundly 
ignorant, so far as positive knowledge is concerned, of the 
events of the next hour as we are of those that may occur a 
million of years hence. We have our beliefs and our opinions, 
but not.one item of knowledge is accessible to man in the prem- 
ises. Without the latter, we can live in comfort, but with- 
out the former, hope would die, and despair settle down upon 
every human soul. Blot out ali that we receive on testimony, 
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and all that we derive from processes of reasoning, and there 
remains a wider and deeper blank than if we obliterate only our 
knowledge. We can walk by faith ; sometimes, indeed, it may 
be with trembling steps, but full often it happens that by our 
knowledge alone we cannot walk at all. We therefore insist, 
again, that the appeal of Christianity to faith is legitimate, — 
that it is an appeal to the mainspring of human action, — the 
grand lever that moves the world, — and that a man has no 
more right to crucify faith, and sneer at beliefs and opinions, 
than he has to scoff at reason, or deny his senses, or make war 
upon his memory, or any other faculty of mind. 

It is granted that beliefs and opinions are potent for evil as 
well as good, and the same is true of knowledge, so that if 
for this reason we reject the one, we must reject the other, also. 

During nearly four years this great nation has been heav- 
ing as with the throes and convulsions of an earthquake, and 
engaged in the most obstinate and sanguinary war that the 
world has seen, and he who searches for the causes of this 
dreadful strife shall find that beliefs and opinions had a full 
share in the matter. 

The doctrine of State rights, the position that slavery is an 
“institution divine,” and greater than the nation, so that the 
latter must be destroyed that the former may live, — these were 
the instigators and prime movers of this gigantic and most 
atrocious rebellion. And what are they but opinions, drawn 
from doubtful premises by long and intricate processes of rea- 
soning? But they were not the less potent, or the less hurt- 
ful on that account. During a long series of years, these doc- 
trines were industriously propagated through the South, and 
insidiously instilled, as far as practicable, into the Northern 
mind; and all this time the nation was asleep. Indifferentism 
prevailed through the land, and rankest treason had full license 
to walk unmasked at noonday, under the plea that it was only 
an opinion or a belief, and it was a matter of little consequence 
what beliefs and opinions a man entertained! Not until these 
opinions culminated in open rebellion, and: embodied them- 
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selves in armed legions who went forth to smite for the na- 
tion’s life, was their enormity or their potency understood. 
Nor then were they fully appreciated. All along, through 
this struggle, this plea of indifferentism has been employed as 
a mantle of treason. Throughout the Northern States, and in 
all the Border States there have been men enough, who have 
held the doctrines above noted, and sympathized with the re- 
bellion. They have given the enemy all possible aid and com- 
fort, invited him to invasion and plunder, and guided him on 
his way; and yet they claim toleration on the ground that 
they have a right to their opinions. And if the strong hand 
of the law is occasionally laid upon one of them, the hue and 
cry is raised that he is persecuted because of his political 
opinions! As if opinions were of no consequence, and trea- 
son could be made harmless if it could be reduced to an opin- 
ion! In all truth it may be said that it is precisely a man’s 
beliefs and opinions that determine whether he shall be a loyal, 
peaceable citizen, or a rebel in arms against his government. 

Will the indifferentist or the sceptic plead that he does not 
by any means deny the importance of secular and political be- 
liefs and opinions? He only intends to apply the principle to 
matters that pertain to religion. He finds good men and true 
among the votaries of all creeds and those that have no creed, 
and he thinks it is no matter what a man’s creed is. 

It is granted, of course, that there are some beliefs and opin- 
ions that exert no great influence upon a man’s character 
either for good or evil. But surely, this cannot be said of be- 
liefs and opinions concerning God and duty and destiny! On 
the contrary, it is precisely these that lay hold upon the soul as 
with the grasp of Omnipotence, and mould the character into 
their own image. Never was a more truthful sentiment ut- 
tered than that of the ancient prophets: “ All people will 
walk every one in the name of the Lord his God.” “ Like 
God, like people ” is the rule everywhere, and always. The 
Polytheist and the Monotheist are not less unlike in character 
than they are in-creed. 
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And so far as a man’s happiness is concerned, it makes a vast 
difference what a man believes. One believes in a thousand 
gods, none of whom can be loved or trusted, and another looks 
up to the one God as the loving Father, in whom he is safe 
now and forever. One believes that his destiny is to go down 
to the grave and live’no more ; another, that he is predoomed 
to endless perdition ; and another still, that he is the heir of 
immortality and endless joy ; and none can fail to see that the 
difference between these beliefs, so far as their ability to im- 
part happiness is concerned, is world-wide. Whether Abraham 
Lincoln shall be the president of these United States, or a 
portion of them shall be handed over to the dominion of Jef- 
ferson Davis, is a question that has absorbed the interest of 
the nation for the last four years. Why should we be indif- 
ferent to that greater question which asks whether God or 
Satan shall reign over a large portion of our race through the 
ages of eternity? The veriest sceptic that lives will not re- 
gard beliefs and opinions in reference to the former as of no | 
consequence, nor refuse to entertain them because he cannot 
obtain knowledge. Why should he in reference to the latter ? 
In both cases, he must walk by faith or walk not at all. The 
sum of the whole matter may be given in a few words. Chris- 
tianity deals with subjects the most momentous that ever en- 
gaged the attention of the human mind. The objections to it, 
urged upon the ground that its appeal is to faith, are not valid, 
because the same is true of everything else. A small portion 
only of the sum of our intelligence consists of knowledge ; the 
great mass is made up of beliefs and opinions. Hence it be- 
hooves us to look well to our faith and our opinions, to see 
that they are just and true, — to cherish them deeply in our 
hearts and hold them fast without wavering. We confess to. 
little sympathy with that sickly sentimentality which is so fear- 
ful of the ghosts of bigotry and sectarianism that it places 
the lowest possible estimate upon beliefs and opinions, and re- 
lapses into indifference to both, or either, under the guise of 
liberality and charity. We would be liberal and loving and 
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tolerant towards the men of all creeds or no creed. But we 
would not abate one jot or tittle from our love of truth, nor 
yield a fraction of the tenacity with which we cherish and 
hold our beliefs and opinions ; for to us they are truth, and 
constitute the greater portion of all the truth with which we 
are acquainted. So far as our denomination is concerned, we 
think that it is in much more danger of indifferentism than of 
bigotry. Better by far that it were ten times more intensely 
sectarian than it has ever been than:to relapse into that indif- 
ferentism which ignores the difference between truth and false- 
hood, and permits the.votaries of the one to worship at the 
shrines, and give their influence to.the support, of the other ; 
because, forsooth, they are only separated by a difference of 
beliefs and opinions, — an indifference which, when God calls, 
saying, ‘“‘ Come out from among them, and be ye separate, and 
touch not the unclean thing,” answers, “ Not so, Lord ; beliefs 
and opinions are small matters, and in these the difference be- 
tween us consists.” 

We would not inculcate or encourage a spirit of acrimony 
or ill-will, nor yet of exclusiveness or Phariseeism. But what 
we intend to say is, that the difference between Universalism 
and the common doctrines of the day is so wide and radical 
that the two cannot coalesce, and therefore he who embraces 
the one is bound to reject the other. We may hold our faith 
to be of inestimable value, and cherish it in our heart of hearts, - 
and yet have room enough for a warm and generous love for 
the men of other creeds, while at the same time we utterly 
repudiate their beliefs and opinions. But we cannot admit, 
either in theory or practice, that our faith and our opinions 
are little worth. 





CHRISTIAN CONSOLATION. 


ArtTIcLE XI. 
Christian Consolation. 


Over the River ; or, Pleasant Walks into the Valley of Shadows, and Beyond. 
A Book of Consolation for the Sick, the Dying, and the Bereaved.* By 
Thomas Baldwin Thayer. Boston: Tompkins & Co. 1864. 


To administer consolation is one of the chief purposes of 
the Christian religion. Very largely its administration has 
devolved upon the clergy, and it is, perhaps, at once the most 
delicate and difficult duty of the pastoral office. Hence it is 
desirable, it may be said essential, that there should be an 
understanding, in some good measure, of the whole subject. 
Some considerations in this direction, which, it is hoped, may 
be useful, will constitute the burden of this paper. They are 
given simply as hints, and it is thought they may appear with 
propriety in connection with a notice of Mr. Thayer’s book. 


For the sake of perspicuity, we consider 
I. The need of consolation. 

II. The sources. 

III. The methods. 


I. The need is felt in the history of the race, and nearly al- 
ways, at some time, in the experience of each individual. 
This is apparent every day, and upon all sides. All are fa- 
miliar with the fact; none are more so than the ministers of 
Jesus Christ. -Physicians do indeed come in contact with 
manifold distresses ; but they take cognizance, usually, of 
_ physical sufferings alone. Clergymen know and ‘see these 

troubles, and, in addition to the agonies consequent thereon, 
are called upon to witness, and if possible to alleviate, those 
numerous mental and emotional sorrows which do not spring, 


* It may be proper to state that this work is the result of a request preferred by 
the late and lamented Abel Tompkins, for many years our leading denomina- 
tional publisher. The dedication is: ‘‘To the memory of Abel Tompkins, at 
whose request it was undertaken, this volume is affectionately inscribed.” 
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at least not necessarily, from disease. They are called upon 
to deal with all suffering, from whatever cause arising. 

The sufferings of the world are not few nor light. The 
pains of sickness, long-continued, with restless days and sleep- 
less nights, call for something more, in order to their endur- , 
ance with a measure of fortitude and resignation, than merely 
the soothing effects of medicine. These are, however, terri- 
ble though they may sometimes be, among the least of sorrow- 
ful experiences, The effects of poverty crush many souls, 
especially where large families are calling for food, as sickness 
alone cannot; but when poverty is added to disease the 
results are often blighting. The first needs here may be 
thought to be food and the services of the physician. These 
are, undoubtedly, the immediate want. But, withal, there 
needs the justification of the ways of God, teachings that will 
save the soul from recklessness or the disposition to “ curse 
God” and die, something to create faith, awaken hope, and 
evoke a spirit of resignation to the strange providences of the 
Almighty. Yet even here we do not find the heaviest sor- 
rows. The most direct and poignant grief must be recognized, 
generally, in the prostration that comes upon the first awaken- 
ing to the fact of death, — the departure hence of the near and 
the dear. There are few sorrows more blinding than this, and 
the blindness is sometimes of long continuance. Sickness may 
be endured with patience. Poverty and sickness may be 
borne heroically, as they often are. But the death of the be- 
loved wrings the breast with agonies unspeakable, and over- 
shadows the spirit with a darkness at first impenetrable. All 
this is known, in its full meaning, only by those who have 
passed through the trial. There are many such, and their 
number is added to day by day. For these there is needed 
consolation, —a consolation that will be effective and abiding. 
If it is not for them, if they cannot obtain it, then there is a 
want for which no provision is made, and the absence of this 
impugns the perfectness of the character of God. That there 
is any need in the universe for which there is not a satisfac- 
tion cannot be admitted by a Christian, certainly not by a 
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Christian clergyman who holds the doctrine of the universal 
Fatherhood. But the nature of the satisfaction is not always 
discerned in a given instance, or if discerned, and adminis- 
tered in the best manner, is not always readily received, from 
human weakness and the weight of tribulation. 

The manifold causes of sorrow cannot, of course, be here 
enumerated. What they are, and how they appear, will be 
recognized by those having seen much of life, and will unfold 
themselves more or less quickly in the personal experiences of 
others. 


II. The sources of Christian consolation are worthy an ex- 
tended notice. This is the more necessary, as, in some quar- 
ters, there is a disposition to ignore, evade, or neglect them. 

1. They are not to be found in the soul merely. That, 
when needing comfort, under the most favorable circumstances, 
is not capable of rendering other feelings than spring from the 
desolations of sorrow. All is dark before it, around it, and 
within. It knows its grief, and it knows little else. Often, at 
such times, to even the most cultivated and enlightened, there 
is no God, no soul, no hereafter, no light at all. 

2. Nor are they in nature. Much is said, and very beauti- 
fully said, in this direction. But nature asserts nothing be- 
yond intellect and power. The nicest adaptations may be 
detected, but only for general purposes of life. Beauty may 
be discerned, but it is the beauty of mind, not of affection. 
Care may be recognized, but it does not descend to loving. 
Nature shows strength and weakness; but the strong is, ap- 
parently, hopelessly preying upon the weak, and designedly, 
so far as we can see. It shows beauty and its opposite, and 
light and darkness; but there are no evidences that the beau- 
tiful shall blot out the unlovely, or that day shall eclipse the 
night. It has blackness, clouds, storms, the pitiless rain, snow, 
hail, and cold. It has earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 
It has disease, misery, violence, sin, death, and it gives no 
signs that. it will ever be otherwise, or that all this was de- 
signed to be other than eternal. Glorious lessons may be ob- 
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tained from nature, when the light of revelation is reflected 
upon it. But without this the lessons are faulty, and the 
summary of nature speaks not of eternal life and light. It 
opens no graves. It speaks not of an end of sins. It tells 
nothing of inequalities harmonized forever. It gives no hope 
of perpetual joy and peace. It has no reunion of the sundered 
ties of earth. It gives the vicissitudes, most unequally dis- 
tributed, so far as it reveals. It leads down to the tomb, and 
there it leaves humanity. 

3. We are not to look for them in philosophy. That is not 
religion, and so fails in accomplishing what religion alone 
can. Philosophy is cold. It may be brilliant, as the stars are. 
But there is no warmth to it, as there is none in them. It is 
not genial, as the sun. It bespeaks storm and unsympathetic 
fate, or the wretchedness of accident. It shows no heart pity- 
ing, no wisdom directing or overruling, no eye beholding. 
Neither does it assure, or authoritatively promise, aught better 
in life, or beyond it. It is hesitating, or doubtful. It sup- 
poses, perhaps, but it cannot affirm. 

4, They are not to be sought in science. Science is but a 
transcript of the powers and resources of nature. It is. power- 
less as nature itself in consolation for the weary and wretched. 
This is true.of science as a whole. It is no less true of par- 
ticular sciences, or branches of science. Chemistry may 
show the component parts of the universe, and even point out 
the apparent formative methods of creation. But chemistry 
alone can resolve almost infinitely, and leave humanity with- 
out a soul, and the universe without a God; or, admitting a 
God, it proclaims his intellectual power only. The glittering 
details of astronomy can do no better. The infinite regions 
of space may be explored, and world after world exposed, 
shining and swimming in the eternal voids; but these gaze 
icily upon the soul, and-drive it back with their cold looks, as 
it attempts to struggle out into the immensities seeking for 
sympathy or for comfort. However high among the starry 
worlds the soul may soar, it is the same; it finds only splen- 
dors where it seeks for love, and the nebulous dust of the 
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ether blinds it, or enwraps it in enduring clouds. Geology 
may, approximately, disclose the age of this world, and, ana- 
logically, of worlds beyond this. It may upheave the remains 
of the ages, and throw marvellous light upon the secrets of the 
earth. It may raise questions upon the origin of species, and 
claim a development of man from the lowest types. But the 
glories of its achievements, or its absurdities, avail nothing in 
the sorrows of the soul, and unfold nothing of their meaning 
or their end. Science, as such, in any or all its departments, 
fails here, and, failing, proves the need of something higher 
and better. 
The true sources of Christian consolation are discovered, — 
1. In the Bible. Whatever men or books may be able to 
bestow or accomplish, their teachings and powers are and 
must be derived from this as the fountain-head. Of course, 
we mean so far as Christian consolation is in question. Its 
pages are a repertory of sentiments applicable to every expe- 
rience of sorrow to which the human heart is susceptible. 
Witness the trusting spirit of the Psalms: “The Lord is 
my Shepherd ; I shall not want.” * “ For he shall deliver the 
needy when he crieth; the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper. He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence : 
and precious shall their blood be in his sight.”* “ From 
heaven did the Lord behold the earth; to hear the groaning 
of the prisoner ; to loose those that are appointed to death.” ° 
“The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those that 
be bowed down. The Lord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon him, to all that call upon him in truth.”* ‘ The Lord 
preserveth the strangers; he relieveth the fatherless and 
widow.” * ‘J have been young, and now am old; yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.”’® 
“The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plen- 
teous in mercy. He will not always chide; neither will he 
keep his anger forever. Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For he knoweth our 
Vxxili.l © 2 xxii, 12, 14. 3 cil. 19, 20. 4exlv. 14, 18. 5exlv. 9. 
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frame; he remembereth that we are dust.”” ‘ The Lord ig 
nigh unto them that are of a broken heart ; and saveth such 
as be of a contrite spirit. Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous: but.the Lord delivereth him out of them all.”* 
“For his anger endureth but for a'moment; in his favor is 
life: weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” -“ He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth 
up their wounds.” “ When my father and my mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.” “ They that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy.”’’ ‘ Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.” '° 

Notice the assuring utterances of prophecy: “ Fear not: 
for Ihave redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy name; 
thou art mine. When thou passeth through the waters, I will 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee ; when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.”"* ‘ Even 
to your old age I am he; and even to hoar hairs will I carry 
you: Ihave made, and I will bear; even I will carry, and 
will deliver you.” *’ “QO thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, 
and not comforted ! behold, I will lay thy stones with fair col- 
ors, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. And I will make 
thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all 
thy. borders of pleasant stones.” "* “ And the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads; and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” '” ‘And the Lord God will wipe away tears from all 
faces; and the rebuke of his people shall he take away from 
off all the earth.” *° 

Hear, also, the words of Jesus: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” "’ ‘ Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father. But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, 
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ye are of more value than many sparrows.” * ‘ Behold the 
fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better they ?”” ‘ Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me : for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” *” ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted.” * ‘ Let not your heart be troubled: 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you. I will 
come again, that where I am, there ye may be also. I will not 
leave you comfortless: I will come to you. Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” ** ‘ These things have I 
spoken unto you, that in me ye might have peace. In the 
world ye shall have tribulation, but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.” * 

Consider, again, the cheering sentences of the apostles : 
“ My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him ; for whom the Lord lov- 
eth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receivetht 
Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, bu. 
grievous: nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby. 
Wherefore lift up the hands that hang down, and the feeble 
knees.” ** “TJ will not, I will not leave thee, I will never, 
never, never forsake thee.” *’ ‘* Wherefore, let them that suf- 
fer according to the will of God commit the keeping of their 
souls to him in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator.” * 
“Casting all your care upon him; for he careth for you. 
“For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consola- 
tion also aboundeth by Christ.”* ‘The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand.” ‘* Whether we live, therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s.”* ‘For we know that if our earthly 
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house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” * 
“ For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding, and exceedingly exceeding, and 
eternal weight of glory.” ** ‘* Who shall separate us from 

‘the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecu- 
tion, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” * 

And, once more, watch the apocalyptic unfoldings: “ As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: be zealous therefore, 
and repent.” ** ‘To him that overcometh will I give to eat 
of the hidden manna, and I will give him a white stone, and 
in the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth, sav- 
ing he that receiveth it.”*” ‘And I heard a voice from 
heaven, saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their works do continue 
after them.” ** ‘ What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes ? and whence came they? These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For 
the Lamb which is the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of water: and God 
shall wipe all tears from their eyes.” “” “ And every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
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and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing and honor 
and glory and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, forever and ever.” *° 

2. In communion with God. This may be on bended knees, 
and with the voice lifted up, or it may be in the attitude of 
silent contemplation. But the reaching of the soul out to God, 
and thus a communion with him, is one of the surest and 
speediest-.sources of consolation. And the nearer the soul can 
come to the Infinite, face to face, as it were, if possible, the 
more certainly is the fever of grief allayed. The heart is soft- 
ened thus. God comes near. The breathings of peace are 
felt. The creature lies in the hand of the Creator. Its de- 
pendence finds strength. ‘The feeling of loneliness and deso- 
lation is taken away. It recognizes a pitying love. The 
promises of heaven pour in, flooded with brightness, where be- 
fore all was emptiness and dark doubtings. If it is bereave- 
ment that is weighing down the spirit, all the revelations of 
the life immortal, and the reunion, gather about it and buoy 
it up. Or if it be that the shades of death are brooding over 
one’s own existence, the mists are lifted, and the eye of faith 
is strengthened to behold the radiance beyond. 

3. In the services of the sanctuary. These are not designed 
merely to lead in or to cultivate worship, or only to instruct 
in religious duties or dogmas. These, indeed, are important 
and essential. But from these services the spirit may and 
should be so moulded, moved, strengthened, as to be prepared 
to endure the fribulations of the world, and to sorrow not as 
those without hope. In this view alone, the sanctuary and its 
services —its hymns and chants, its prayers and sermons — are 
of inexpressible value. Sooner or later every soul is called upon 
to experience sorrow, and scarcely a family abides without 
its weeds or its memories of sadness. These gather courage, 
inspiration, consolation, in the temple of the Lord, as, perhaps, 
certainly usually, they cannot from other sources, because of 
the cares and conditions of their lives. "We do not, cannot, 
wonder at the utter desolation and prostration sometimes ex- 

4° Rey. v. 13. 
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hibited, under the varied afflictions of the present, by men and 
women who never, or rarely, darken the church-doors, or 
tread its aisles. They have nothing to lighten their darkness, 
Their spiritual powers are dead or dwarfed. They are with- 
out hope and without God in the world. This is a necessity 
of their neglect of the sanctuary, and their, almost inevitable, 
consequent irreligion. 

4, In books of consolation; There are many books of this 
character ; but they widely differ in valnte. Some are of in- 
estimable service in directing, encouraging, and buoying up 
those that are weary and bowed down. Some are of little 
use, from lacking the unction that can alone come from large 
personal experience amid the shadows of life. Others are 
worthless, often positively pernicious in their influence and 
tendencies. Of these are all such as base their reflections 
upon the dogmas that hinge upon and surround the character 
of a God who will abandon endlessly a portion of his human 
family. There are too many souls in the world not in har- 
mony with such a Being, who are yet subject to all the ills 
and sorrows of existence, to be touched by such reflections. 
Out of the deeps in which they are engulfed they cannot be 
raised by teachings that place them, possibly, apart from God, 
not only in this, but also in the world to come. The danger 
that it would be made to appear hangs over souls for the here- 
after cannot be removed, with any positiveness, from any in- 
dividual, and so there is added to trials that already weigh 
upon the heart the dread of personal sufferings that sicken 
and dismay, or if these be not dreaded personally they are 
feared as involving the happiness of those dearer even than 
life itself. The teachings of such books are to the sorrowing 
only as the waters of Marah, of which partaking they must 
continue to agonize ; or as those of the Dead Sea, amid which 
they perish hopelessly, or on which they float as wrecks for- 
ever. 

Those works only can be truly valuable to the afflicted that 
occupy a higher and nobler ground. They must show the 
Father, loving all, caring for all, even under the most appar- 
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ently adverse circumstances. The Father must be revealed, 

though afflicting, as making, somehow, all things to work to- 
gether for good, — as, at least, evolving from all experiences of 
wretchedness the peaceable fruits of righteousness, and eventu- 
ally an exceeding and eternal weight of glory. And this must 
be, not for one only, but for all. For if this cannot be for all, 
then is it not for one, so far as human eye can see, or human. 
heart conceive. Of such books there are very few. They 
are, however, greatly needed. And there is room for many. 

No single work can exhaust or cover the many sides that be- 
long to the subject of Christian consolation. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that those qualified, especially from their own ex- 

periences, will engage in preparing such works, and then give 
them to the world. They may be in poetry or prose. While 
prose admits of fuller expositions, and greater minuteness of 
details, poetry has its mission in the field of consolation. 

Many are touched by a Christian hymn or poem, breathing 
the spirit of quiet submission and trust under the darkness 
and the storm, that would not be moved by the most elaborate 
or eloquent prose dissertation. One of the pleasant and prof- 
itable peculiarities of Mr. Thayer’s book is, that it recognizes 
this, and gives us numerous poems, and snatches of hymns, of 
exquisite pathos, and inspiring resignation and hope. <As a 
work of Christian consolation, Mr.Thayer’s is, in many respects, 
a model. It is one of the very best we possess, and should 
be in all our homes. Written ina style of great purity and 

beauty, it at once attracts and charms, while the Christian sen- 
timent it expresses, and the thorough spirit of piety that per- 
vades it, humble before the Father for sin and lack of faith, 
and then exalt in the consciousness of his love and care. It is 

especially adapted to the mission upon which it is sent, since 
it is born of rich and varied personal experiences, in which 
the very borders of the valley of the shadow of death have been 
reached, and the soul laid upon the banks of its river. Asa 
blessing to the Christian world, the stream was not then passed, 
and through this book many will know that its waters are not 
all dark, and that beyond the shadows there is light. 
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III. We are to glance, now, at the methods of Christian 
consolation. 

Some clergymen are eminently useful and successful in pe- 
riods of trial and sorrow. They may be great in no other di- ° 
rection, but they are great here. Such men bind the hearts 
of multitudes to them with bonds that are never broken, Nor 
does the influence abide with those only who have been the 
immediate recipients of their consolatory blessings. It goes 
out from them, and affects others, preparing the way for their 
ministrations when these also shall be called to suffer. It will 
be found always that such clergymen are gentle in their man- 
ners with the afflicted, spiritual in their experiences, and full 
of sympathy with human hearts. These enter into the homes 
of the tried ones as angels of light, and leave behind them, 
when they depart, the benedictions of peace. It cannot be 
too earnestly impressed upon those who minister that gentle- 
ness becomes the house of suffering and the places of sadness. 
Some do not appear to realize this. They enter upon the duty 
—alas! it is only a duty — of consolation noisily, coldly, some- 
times harshly. They do not comfort then, but only heap coals 
of fire upon the already fevered brow, or render colder and 
darker the chills and clouds of tribulation or death. 

Very much always depends upon the person offering conso- 
lation, — his acquaintance with the sufferer, his own tempera- 
ment, address, experience. An unsympathetic nature can 
give no solace in any event. Words may be uttered, and they 
may be very beautiful, but the sorrowing heart will detect, 
instinctively, their coldness and hollowness. Genuine sympa- 
thy is the first essential for the clergyman who would offer 
Christian consolation. If he has not that, or if he cannot man- 
ifest it, there can be given no methods that will enable him to 
bind up the wounded or broken spirits. As truly must there 
be genuine Christian faith,—not simply an appreciation, or 
sentimental recognition of the beauty and philosophic harmony 
of religion, but an unswerving confidence in the teachings and’ 
revelations of the Bible. He cannot administer to the stricken 
children of this world, as an example, who does not accept the 
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revelation of THe FatHEer, —the Father watching over and 
caring for all, always and forever. There appear to be those 
who have little faith in this, judging them out of their own 
mouths. They look upon God as, in some sense, the Father 
of all. They accept him as, in a general way, the Ruler over 
all. He governs and guides the universe as a whole, perhaps 
condescends to care for worlds or systems or races. But it is not 
recognized, often it is denied, that he cares for individuals, even 
to the numbering of the very hairs of their heads, — according 
to the Scriptures. A general Providence is theirs, not a Provi- 
dence special and particular. The children of men, thus, as 
individuals, are orphans in the world, and as such may be or- 
phans forever. We have in mind those, in and out of our 
household of faith, who publicly proclaim a God not with 
men in their various trials and sorrows. These, they claim, 
are the results of circumstances with which he does not inter- 
fere, over which he exercises no controlling influence. Often, 
they assert, the woes that come upon men are the result of 
their own follies, and even death — as the death of children — 
must be traced solely to their own faults. 

We are far from denying that many afflictions are caused by 
sin, — that even death is, at times, the result of vice or folly. 
We are ready to admit that the death of children may be fre- 
quently traced to the ignorance or wickedness of their parents. 
But it is not always so, as is sometimes affirmed. Sorrows 
come upon men, for which no causes can be assigned. Death 
crushes the heart, from no fault of that heart. And that phi- 
losophy — religion it is not—is false, that asserts children 
were never designed to die, but to grow always into manhood 
or womanhood. The fact is, the destruction of immature life, 
animate and inanimate, appears a law of nature. Fully de- 
veloped life, everywhere, is really the exception. The mass 
of life is never developed. What shall we say to all this? 
What can we say, as Christians, but that it is God’s doings, 
however marvellous in our eyes? Even so, Father, for thus 
it seemeth good in thy sight ! 

We must see, then, and, seeing, make known to the afflicted, 
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the workings of the Almighty in all the ills to which humanity 
is heir. And that working must not be arbitrary, but full of 
tenderness and love, designing only the highest welfare and 
spiritual exaltation of those who pass through the clouds and 
storms of tribulation. It will be in vain, otherwise, to attempt 
to speak to those feeling the burdens of life crushing them, or 
who may be agonizing under the bitter woes that sometimes 
come upon the soul. ‘ Miserable comforters” will all those 
prove who cannot point the soul, however bowed down, toa 
Father caring for it still,— or who cannot, in the outstretched 
arms upon the cross, reveal the boundless sympathy of that 
Elder Brother who is touched with feeling for the sorrowing, 
and who out of great tribulation can bring them to the light 
and the love of God. 

The way in which it is best to administer consolation must 
be decided in the light of all the circumstances of time, place, 
persons, and the sorrow that lies upon the heart. No rules, 
binding in all cases, can be given. Some natures are more 
susceptible to religious influences than others, — though all 
are, generally, more or less softened by affliction, and are thus 
prepared to listen:to the words of the minister. Sometimes 
the mere utterance, quietly and affectionately, of appropriate 
sentences from the holy volume has a wondrously soothing in- 
fluence, and when followed by a gentle and loving prayer, 
the heart is lifted out of its bitterness, and the soul becomes 
strengthened to grapple successfully with its trial. 

But it is not always best directly to attempt consolation. 
Some natures cannot endure to talk of their woes, or to be 
openly reminded of them. Yet the evidences of sympathy 
are always welcome, and have a powerful effect upon all. 
Times there are, then, when the call of the clergyman, and 
his manifestation of interest, in his inquiries and affectionate 
remarks, are all that is required. Sometimes not even a word 
is needed. Some trials, upon some souls, crush utterly for a 
season. Then to take the hand of the sufferer, and sit down 
with the agonized heart, and say nothing, for hours, it may be, 
is the richest consolation that can be given. Time enough will 
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come, after the first struggles are over, the first bitterness 
spent, for all the words and prayers that may be desirable. 

A method, fruitful of results in blessing the sorrowing, may 
be found in frequently preaching consolatory sermons. Too 
few of these are delivered. Yet no discourses are, generally, 
so well received, so earnestly listened to, so rich in their influ- 
ences upon the heart and life. In the pulpit, with the sancti- 
ties of the house and day of God, the clergyman may fully 
dwell upon subjects that will lift up the hands that hang 
down, strengthen the knees that are weak, and infuse trust 
and resignation into saddened spirits. Such sermons can 
rarely be out of place. Every congregation in our land re- ~ 
veals many worshippers robed in the habiliments of mourning. 
This is especially true in these times, when a fearful war is 
desolating our borders, and bringing suffering and death to so 
many hearths. These mourners are ever ready to hear, in the 
sanctuary, the words of holy trust, the lessons of pious resig- 
nation, the vindication of the loving-kindness and tender mercy 
of the heavenly Father even in the afflictions of the present, 
and the revelations of that hereafter where the wicked cease 
from troubling, where the weary are at rest, where shall be 
the reunion of sundered ties, where peace and holiness shall 
prevail, the tears be wiped from all eyes, and the sorrows 
taken from all hearts. 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people” is an important 
duty of the sacred desk. It should never be forgotten or 
ignored. 

Many other suggestions might be offered in connection with 
this entire subject ; but our space is already fully occupied. 
We leave the above thoughts with the reader, trusting they 


may prove of some service in the cause of the suffering and 
bereaved. 


4 Tga. xi. 1. 





HUMAN DESTINY. 


ARTICLE XII, 


Human Destiny. 


The Problem of Human Destiny ; or, the End of Providence in the World 
and Man. By Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D. 


Tuis~remarkable and interesting volume is made up of a 
series of twelve lectures, delivered by Dr. Dewey, before the 
‘‘ Lowell Institute,” in Boston. Its field of investigation and 
its purpose have excited much of our attention for many 
years. We have given a great amount of thought to this 
problem. Indeed, whatever the results may have been, it 
may not be improper for us to say that the inquiries pursued 
in regard to it have cost us more of time, and have tasked 
more of our energies, than all other subjects during the period 
in which it has been under special consideration. 

In reviewing the “ Conflict of Ages,” by the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher, some ten or twelve years ago, many phases of 
the subject pressed themselves upon us with great force ; and 
we have not ceased to feel the liveliest interest in all earnest 
endeavors to illustrate or throw light upon it. No theology 
can be satisfactory that does not attempt its explanation. 

That Universalism, for example, should tell us that the true 
end of human existence, in the economy of an infinitely wise 
and good God, is the elevation of each individual soul to per- 
fect purity and consequent enjoyment, is eminently satisfac- 
tory as a general statement. 

If it cannot be said to solve all other problems, it renders 
their solution, at least, of far less importance. Still the phi- 
losophy which this great fact involves is very needful for us. 
It is not enough for us to know that God’s plan embraces this 
most glorious end. We would know something of the details, 
of the methods, by which this great plan is to be wrought out. 
We want to see what are the relations of this present world to 
that end. This present strange life that we live here, its va- 
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ried and often bitter experiences, its hopes and joys, its dis- 
appointments and sorrows, its temptations, its trials, and its 
incessant labors, — are all these absolutely needful ? Could no 
better process have been chosen by infinite Wisdom? And 
how are all these to really help us on in the pathway towards 
that high destiny for which God must have originally in- 
tended us ? 

We have long felt that the a priori argument, resting upon 
the divine perfections, though not to be resisted by any logic, 
still leaves too much to the domain of faith. So long as this 
faith is undoubting, it supports us. It gives us joy and peace. 
But there are times of great trial, of crushing sorrow, that 
come to us, whose convulsions make this faith rock and trem- 
ble to its foundations. 

If we cannot see and understand these visitations; if we 
cannot discover their necessity, their direct agency in helping 
us ; if we cannot discover the link they form, with other expe- 
riences, in the chain of events which are lifting us upward, 
we are staggered by them; we doubt, we hesitate, and feel, 
perhaps for the moment, that our logic has deceived us ; that 
our convictions of God’s goodness have not been well founded. 

Now in these terrible emergencies which come to all of us, 
if we could have plainly before us the rationale of their be- 
ing; if we could see how they were essential to us, were 
working for us; in short, if we had some method by which 
to reduce this moral chaos in which we live to the domain of 
law, harmony, and order, what a weight of difficulty would 
be lifted from us, and with what undoubting belief should we 
hold the great fact of our ultimate destiny ! 

This is the great work which Dr. Dewey’s lectures have 
attempted, and, so far as we can judge, successfully accom- 
plished. We have much in our literature which bears more 
or less directly on this field of inquiry. And we remember 
that a volume was published, anonymously, some years since, 
entitled, “ Human Progression,’ which, in many respects, 
gave us great satisfaction. But we have seen nothing, know of 


nothing, which can compare with this work of Dr. Dewey. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 
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It may have given us no new facts, suggested really few 
new ideas; but for clear perception, systematic statement, 
and eloquent utterance, it is unrivalled, so far as we know, by 
anything ever written on this subject, and is deserving of the 
highest praise. ’ 

A brief outline of the scope and purpose of these lectures, 
with a few illustrative passages selected from them, are all. 
that the limits of this paper will allow. Let us hope, however, 
that these will but whet the appetite of the readers of the 
“ Quarterly ” for the book itself, and incite them to the profit 
and joy of its careful study. We assure them that they will 
find it no dull treatise, no hard, dry dissertation. But while 
it has profound thought, and subtile analysis, with a logic that 
is clear, and for the most part irresistible, its splendid rhetoric, 
its poetic brilliancy, cannot fail to thrill and charm them. The 
volume opens with a full and varied statement of the question, 
intimated in the following terms : — 


“Why do I exist? Why am I here? Why am I such as I am? 
Why was the world made and arranged as it is? This dread 
mystery of nature and life— what does it mean?” 

‘‘ Our problem, then, is the world-problem ; in short, it ‘really 
is the problem of human destiny.” ‘ 


After defining that the word problem comes from the Greek 
root, meaning to throw out, he adds, — 


‘It is, indeed, if I may say so, this ball of earth,” — thrown out 
to be unravelled, — ‘‘ around which ages have wound their many- 
colored tissues, — tissues of savage and civilized life, of political 
institutions and social usages, of literature and art, of law, science, 
and religion, — tissues woven out of human hearts, and steeped in 
all the bright and all the sombre dyes of human experience, —tissues 
which have clothed the earth, bare and naked at first, with count- 
less memories, traditions, histories, associations, sentiments, affec- 
tions, which have, in fact, given the term world a human sense, 
which have made it mean a very different thing from the bare 
word earth, — tissues, in fine, broken and torn by outbreak, revo- 
lution, war, violenee, or bound and knotted fast by despotism, 
caste, serfdom, slavery, and intermingled and intertwisted in 4 
thousand ways, and yet in which there is not one thread, laid by 
the divine hand, that has not, as I believe, been drawing on to 4 
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sublime destiny. To a sublime destiny, I say; and what is that? 
and where is it to be looked for? ” 


The root of his reply is thus stated : — 


“Tg it in the original nucleus of the world, the mere material 
ball of earth? Is it in the sea with its waves, or in the land with 
its harvests, the dust beneath our feet? Is it in the ever-return- 
ing circuits of the seasons? Can you take any product of nature— 
flower or diamond, Andes or India — and say, ‘ To form this, and 
such as this, was the end of all things’? No; instantly, intui- 
tively, we say, no; where there is a destiny, there must be an 
experience, a consciousness of it; in our humanity only is the 
problem of this world’s existence solved ; in our humanity alone 
is their end or explanation ; man is the world, and the world is 


man.” 


Our author then proceeds to show how abundant are the 
proofs that the order of things in nature evinces an intelligent 
governor; that the whole system is an adaptation of means to 
ends, as much so as can be found in a chronometer or any 
other mechanism. 

Then if there is purpose in all this varied and wonderful 
arrangement, what is that purpose? What or whom does it 
concern? Not mere material existences, the rocks and the 
hills. Not merely vegetable beings ; for these are only means 
to other and higher ends. 

It is not found in the animal creation. For although that 
may be said to have an end of its own, — a certain amount of 
enjoyment more unalloyed than that which human beings ex- 
perience, — still, all animal beings are mainly subservient to 
man. “To man, then, we come at last in the ascending scale, 
and there is nothing higher ; of this earthly creation, that is to 
say, he is the head.” 


“But in man, again, we see a double nature, —a material frame, 
and something that is not material. To the material frame the 
lower creation directly ministers as cause. The vegetable and ani- 
mal creation, that is to say, supplies to it food, without which it 
could not grow or live. But the body, however important, is not 
the end, but the soul. To this the body ministers. The senses, 
for example, do not work for themselves, or mainly for the physi- 
cal system to which they belong. They are doors, windows to 
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the soul, through which it looks out, goes out, operates, and de- 
vises knowledge ; they are the soul’s organs. 

‘‘ The ultimate end of all things on earth is to form a being 
filled with all nobleness* and beauty, filled with virtue, wisdom, 
piety. The world-system is a pyramid of which humanity is the 
top. The broad earth, the vast substratum of soil, is the base, 
On it repose the layers and rounds, many and beautiful, of the 
vegetable creation. Next rise the orders of animal life. Above 
all, humanity, with its various component parts, —some lower, 
some higher: the digestive or building apparatus and the <en- 
tient organs ; perception, memory, imagination, that gathers and 
moulds the stores of cognate facts ; judgment that compares them, 
and the consequent grasp of general truth; and, above all, and 
ministered to by all, the spiritualized soul, the divine reason, — 
that united intelligence and love which gathers strength from all 
that is below to rise to all that is above, which commences with 
heaven, with eternity, with God! 

** Let it be observed that I describe the system of the world as 
it actually exists, —as a system of relations, dependencies, connec- 
tions, running through the whole. If it were otherwise, if the 
vegetable kingdom stood completely distinct from the animal, and 
the animal from the human, then we might say that each one was 
made for ends proper, peculiar, limited to itself. But when' we 
trace, throughout the system of the world, a connection and de- 
pendency as manifest as in any human machinery, as in that, for 
instance, by which wool is carded for the spindle, and spun for the 
loom, and woven for the fuller and dyer, to make cloth, — we see 
in both alike an ultimate end. In the world-system, man is the 
end; and the highest in man is the ultimate end ; that is, his vir- 
tue, his sanctity, his likeness to God. 

Conceive now, on the whole, and yet more distinctly, of the 
highest thing in our humanity, — what itis. It is not comfort, 
nor ease, nor pleasure; it is not birth, nor station, nor magnifi- 
cent fortunes ; it is not nobility, nor kingship, nor imperial sway. 
It is something more noble, in the mind, more kingly, more impe- 
rial, than all this. Conceive of ahuman being, — what he is, and 
how it is with him, when he challenges your purest. admiration ; 
when unbidden tears start from your eyes as you think of him; 
when you, with all mankind, unite to consecrate and canonize 
his worth. Is earthly splendor or fortune, or is mere earthly hap- 
piness, any part of his claim? So far from that, it is when he 
stands alone, in the majesty of self-subsistent virtue ; it is when 
he suffers for principle, and sinks and goes down with the last 
plank that honor has left him ; it is when he wears himself out in 
unshared labors of philanthropy ; it is when he dies for his coun- 
try or for mankind, — ay, rent and torn in pieces on the rack and 
the scaffold ; it is then that he is noblest in your eyes. This high- 

est in man, all that is highest and holiest, I believe, is the end of 
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Providence ; and it is my aim in these lectures to show how it is 
that Providence is ever promoting this end.” 


We are not sure that we understand precisely what Dr. 
Dewey intends by this last statement. In summing up and 
expressing the highest human good, he seems here to embody 
it in moral heroism, the highest virtue, moral perfection. In 
some other passages, he appears to connect this with the idea 
of personal enjoyment, — not mere happiness, such as worldly 
gratifications produce, but exalted spiritual enjoyment. Our 
impression is that he would not exclude this thought from the 
statement just quoted. Interpreted in this sense, the legiti- 
mate purpose of the present order of things, the ultimate des- 
tiny of man, as we understand it, is fully and finally stated. 
The result of all our own investigations is, that God cannot be 
justified, so far as human wisdom is able to decide, by any- 
thing less than this, in creating a single soul. Personal enjoy- 
ment, of the highest kind and degree possible, is the true end 
of Providence, the true destiny of the human soul. 

If, possibly, Dr. Dewey intended something else than this ; 
if his theory proposes to elevate something above this, some- 
thing to which even spiritual enjoyment shall be subservient ; 
if moral perfection is to be regarded as, strictly, “ the highest 
in man;” then we should ask, ‘“ What is this virtue, this per- 
fection, for which so much is claimed? Something beautiful, 
to be sure; more, something noble, something to be rever- 
enced, no doubt; but why? Is not this a means only? Can 
it be an end? Do we not intuitively associate it with enjoy- 
ment as its literal and necessary ultimate? Doubtless this is 
his philosophy. 

This, then, és the true human destiny. It follows that all 
else, so far as we are concerned, are but means and appliances 
to this end. Our life here is chiefly and essentially a school. 
This world, the dread march of events, all our doings and ° 
endings, our varied and sometimes terrible experiences, are 
our teachers ; they are our spiritual instructors ; and the whole 
system of nature is intended for our best training, our highest 
culture. 


i 
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“‘ Could I but see,” says our author, “ that life is a school, — 
all of it, altogether, and always; that all the homes of life are 
full of divine instruction, — full, not of petty details alone, but 
of sublime instrumentalities ; that eating and drinking and 
waking and sleeping are not accidents, but ordinances ; that 
labor and weariness, and the tending of infancy, and the sports 
of childhood, and the voice of singing, and the making merry, 
and the feeling sad and low and heavy-hearted, are all minis- 
trations to an end, and are actually doing something to bring 
it about, — that would be an optimism which would clear up 
to me the troubled brow of life, would renovate the face of 
the world.” : 

With this statement of the facts, and of the purpose of hu- 
man existence, Dr. Dewey proceeds to confront that greatest 
of all difficulties which lie in the way of the harmonious ex- 
planation of this dread problem, — the existence of evil in the 
economy of an infinitely good Sovereign. 


‘¢ We know that we suffer; that the world suffers. That needs 
not to be insisted on ; we know it too well. And we know that God 
is good. Instinctively, we say, the Author of this fair universe 
and of this human nature must be good; to him the happiness 
of his creatures must be desirable, nay, infinitely precious 
Here is almighty power, here is infinite love; and the world is 
its creation and care; and yet, in spite of faith and humility, we 
cannot but exclaim, What a world is it! 

“Very dark it is. But not all dark, — not, in the 
aggregate and mass of its experience, a hateful and miserable 
world ; but, nevertheless, such an amount of evil, both physical 
and moral, as bewilders all calculation; such an amount of hard- 
ship, disaster, sickness, sorrow, injustice, bloodshed, brutality, 
and bitter sufferance as must fill every thoughtful beholder with 
mingled horror and indignation. And yet, I repeat, this is a 
part of the domain of infinite Benevolence. . . . ... Itis an 
awful problem. From the beginning, says the great expositor of 
Christianity to the nations, ‘ this creation groaneth and travaileth 
together in pain until now.’ For sixty centuries, says another, 
the human race has been travelling on in quest of repose, and has 
not found it. And history tells the samesad tale. Whole races 
of men, like the Tartars and Africans, wandering in darkness and 
barbarism ; whole empires torn and rent in pieces, or dying out 
by slow decay ; whole armies mown down on ten thousand bloody 
fields; cities sacked ; towns and towers whelmed in ruin; thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands of human beings sighing away, their 
lives in prisons and dungeons, which no sunlight nor blessed 
breath of heaven’s air ever visits; the foot of man set upon the 
neck of his brother to crush him down to agony and despair, — 
such things, oh! and many such things, of more indescribable 
horror, have had their place in the history of the world. Yet, 
with all this misery, this bitter, frightful wretchedness, God is in- 
finitely good! How, under the sway of a good and wise Provi- 
dence, are these things to be understood ?” 


We wish that we had space here to give more fully, and in 
our author’s own chosen words, his answer to this question ; 
his method of solution. The main principle adopted in his 
explanation is not new. It has been resorted to by many 
who have treated the subject. It is essentially the same as 
that to which we have been driven by our own inquiries. And 
let us observe here, with great emphasis, —if it is not a suf- 
ficient answer to the question; if there are details or particu- 
lars for which it does not seem ‘to account; if it still leaves 
many things in the dark to us, —it is the best answer ever 
given, the only one that meets the case at all satisfactorily ; 
and if it be not the true solution, then must we still grope and 
wander on in darkness, giving up all endeavors to understand 
the question, in utter despair. 

The theory adopted by Dr. Dewey is, briefly, this : — 


“First, the system in which evil exists is a creation. It is 
not something self-existent, but something made, arranged, set in 
order by a power above. 

‘Secondly, to a created system limitation necessarily attaches. 
; Limitation belongs of necessity to the whole system, — 
to men and things alike. 

‘* Thirdly, limitation implies imperfection. A certain relative 
peefoction may be said to belong to things, but no absolute per- 
ection. 

‘* Now, wherever there is. imperfection, the door is open to the 
admission of evil. God’s abilities are limited; that is to say, he 
Is confined, in his actions, to the domain of possibilities. He could 
not create physical bodies like ours, susceptible of pleasure, with- 
out, at the same time, having them susceptible of pain. Then, 
not only was it impossible to exclude pain from the physical crea- - 
tion, but we find that this pain is arranged to serve great and im- 
portant ends in human culture. 
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“Then, too,‘ essentially the same thing is true in regard to 
moral evil. Liability to error and sin could not be excluded from 
the acting sphere of a nature, moral, finite, and free. To say that 
moral beings must, of necessity, be virtuous, from any cause, is an 
absurdity. To place them beyond the reach of being otherwise, 
is to render virtue impossible. There can be no virtue without 
freedom ; and if there is freedom, the door is open to vice. Both 
moral good and evil are voluntary acts of the soul. Neither can 
be created for us; neither can be necessitated. This moral evil, 
also, let it be remembered, performs its part as one of the agencies 
employed in our education, our spiritual culture. We cannot ad- 
vance and grow but by experiment, and it is through our experi- 
ences of good and evil, in part, at least, that we are trained up 
and helped on toward our true destiny. 

‘¢ Consider, further, that each individual life has to begin with 
infancy. Each one must pass through all the varied stages of 
growth, not only physically, but in wisdom and virtue. And this 
present system, this present order of things, is the least possible’ 
one for such a purpose. 

** God, I have said, was limited to the domain of possibilities. 
He could not but choose the best, — not merely so far as the ulti- 
mate end of being is concerned, but also in regard to all the 
means of attaining it.” 


We cannot forbear here giving the doctor's answer to 
those who persist in questioning this theory ; who say, “ Was 
there no alternative? Could not God have made a being pure 
and good without freedom? Or, having freedom, could not 
God so control it that there should be no sin?” Dr. Dewey 


replies thus : — 


‘‘Let us change the terms of the question; let us put this, 
which is regarded as such a confounding and insoluble problem, 
into another shape, and ask why ignorance is permitted in the 
creation? You find the most terrible and overwhelming calami- 
ties and miseries springing from ignorance; from ignorance of 
the laws of health, of ventilation, food, drink, medicine; from 
ignorance of the laws of material nature and of human nature. 
Indeed, almost all the evils in the world may be referred to this 
one source. And now you ask, — quite confident that nobody can 
answer, — disdainfully and solemnly shaking the head at any at- 
tempt to answer, — struck blind by a perspicacity which sees that 
there is nothing to be seen, — you ask, ‘ What is the origin of ig- 
norance?’ What is the origin of ignorance? Why, it could not 
be helped. That is the origin of ignorance. Do you wonder that 
man is not omniscient? Is that a confounding and insoluble 
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problem to you? Why not go on, and wonder that man is not 
almighty, all-wise, and infinitely happy?” 


Having shown that physical and moral evil form an inci- 
dental part of the best possible system ; that they serve, in- 
deed, to aid in the attainment of a true human destiny, Dr. 
Dewey takes up the train of illustration, and shows very clearly 
how all human surroundings, the bodily and mental constitu- 
tions, how all the varied events and experiences of human 
life, combine and harmonize as means to the end stated ; 
that is to say, as agents in effecting the highest human cul- 
ture, in promoting the highest spiritual perfection and conse- 
quent enjoyment. 

Stately, as the march of Milton’s genius, the argument flows 
on, enlivened by the flashings of a brilliant but chastened im- 
agination, carrying us through pages manifold, whither it would 
be very delightful to follow him, but which we cannot do here 
for want of time and space. 

We can only add that we regard Dr. Dewey as eminently 
qualified for such a work as he has here given to the world. 
He has reached the full maturity of human powers. He is a 
ripe scholar and profound thinker. As a popular and influ- 
ential divine, most of the studies of his life have been such as 
to throw light on the great questions which are here consid- 
ered. Sincerely do we thank him for these lectures. They 
have strengthed us somewhat. They will enlighten and 
strengthen others. In the mellow autumn of his useful and 
brilliant ministry, it was fit and proper that he should give to 
the world this crowning effort of his genius and attainments, 
this earnest and successful effort to illustrate and help attain 
the true destiny of man. 





BROKEN LIGHTS. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Broken Lights. 


Broken Lights: An Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Pros. 
ts of Religious Faith. By Frances Power Cobbe. Boston: J. E. 
ilton & Co. 

To any one who has a relish for Cobbett and perspicuous 
English, it must be gratifying to lay hands on a book, written 
in the interest of modern Rationalism, which is thoroughly 
intelligible. To read page after page with the delicious sense 
of clearly apprehending its contents, is sufficiently refreshing 
in any case, but doubly so in a field of literature where we 
have been taught to expect a new obscurity with each para- 
graph. We have been gradually hardening into a conviction 
that a certain cloudiness of intellect becomes a Rationalist, as 
a certain obliquity of understanding was supposed essential in 
a follower of Dr. Hopkins. But “ Broken Lights” shines 
from a mental sky so uniformly serene, so little acquainted 
with mists, that it compels a surrender of this prejudice. 
Willing or unwilling, we must now confess that one may as- 
sume that title without being obliged to think and write more 
darkly than other people. With the exception of one or two 
unaccountable blemishes, Miss Cobbe’s book is a lucid and — 
she will excuse us for saying — manly exposition of its subject. 
There is scarcely an ambiguous sentence in it. If she has 
been to Germany, as there is reason to suspect, she has had 
the good sense not to exchange, as Coleridge did, the strength 
and directness of her native tongue, for the wretchedly extrav- 
agant and confused style of so many German writers. 

It should be observed that Miss Cobbe is a native of Ire- 
land, by profession a reformer, and that her excursions in lit- 
erature are prompted solely by her desire to benefit the human 
race. She is favorably known in this country by her work 
on “Intuitive Morals,” but more especially by her noble 
“Reply ” to Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s “ Appeal to the Women of 
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England.” And it is proper to remark, that whatever errors 
any one may charge to her principles, he must still concede to 
her a purity of purpose, a sweetness of spirit, and a calm maj- 
' esty of sentiment, as beautiful as they are unusual. Not un- 
frequently we come on a passage of charming grace; and 
occasionally both thought and style rise into a grand and fer- 
vid eloquence. On the whole, we confess to a strong admira- 
tion of the character which speaks from these pages, and to a 
hearty sympathy with many of the thoughts they express. 
But here our authoress has reached the limit of our regards. 
If her book has uncommon merits for one of its class, it has, 
also, most of the defects which render such books harmful. 
“Broken Lights” is an attempt to do for the theology of 
England what a hundred “ Progressive” pamphleteers have 
undertaken to do for that of America,— weigh the several 
schools of religious belief, find them more deficient than Bel- 
shazzar, and produce a new and infallible claimant for the 
kingdoms of them all. First, the problem is stated: “ Faith 
in the existence of a righteous God,—faith in the eternal 
Law of Morality, — faith in an Immortal Life, — this triune 
faith is the great treasure of the human race.” This faith is 
imparted to mankind either by a Revelation given at’ some 
particular time or times, or by the natural apprehension of 
conscience and reason acting at al/ times. The one is the ¢ra- 
ditional ground of faith; the other is the original. “Toa 
certain distance these two may work together.” ‘ Buta time 
arrives (and our generation beholds its commencement) when 
this harmony is no longer possible.” One or the other ground 
must be taken as the ultimate ground, and its legitimate line 
followed, go where it will. Which shall it be, — Traditionalism 
or Rationalism? ‘This is the “‘ problem.” In the next place 
an examination of the various religious parties is instituted, to 
ascertain in what way each would solve it. These parties are 
ranged under two general classes; Paleologians (old fogies), 
and Neologians (who would modify the old to meet the new). 
1, Among Paleologians, the High Church party, whose faith 
rests on the “ Bible authenticated and interpreted by the 
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Church,” stands first, both in its veneration for authority and 
its contempt for reason. It is represented by the Canon of 
Winchester.’ 2. The Low Church party, embracing a section 
of the National Church and all the orthodox Dissenters, adopts, 
still, the formula of Chillingworth: “ Zhe Bible, and the Bible 
only, is the Religion of Protestants.” With it reason is 
“carnal,” and the Bible, instead of the Church, infallible. 3, 
Of the Neologians, the first Broad Church, inaugurated by 
Coleridge, and now represented by Kingsley and Maurice, oc- 
cupies a position which may be stated thus: “ Zhe Bible and 
the Church, both interpreted by reason.” 4. The Second Broad 
Church, whose exponent is the “ Essays and Reviews,” is 
mainly distinguished from the former by its theory of natural 
instead of supernatural inspiration. Then follows the solution 
of the problem offered by Roman Catholics, Jews, Quakers, 
and Unitarians. Finally we have the Rationalist solution, 
which settles the difficulty by abandoning tradition and rest- 
ing its faith on a natural and perpetual revelation to each soul, 
—on consciousness. Aside from these examinations, Colenso 
and Renan. receive the polite attention of a chapter each ; in 
which we think the bishop may find cause for gratitude, while 
the brilliant professor will find little to increase his happiness. 
In a chapter on “ Theoretic Theism ” we have the philosophy 
of the new faith required for the future; and in another on 
“ Practical Theism,” we are furnished with hints as to its use. 
The result of all this sifting is, that England must abandon 
Historical Religion and, trusting to consciousness, adopt a Ra- 
tional Theism. And if such is the fact, we must prepare our- 
selves for the same grand change of spiritual base in this coun- 
try. For the argument is as pertinent to us as to Englishmen 
proper. — 

Having, as we think, some little interest in this change, 
whenever it shall come, we beg Miss Cobbe’s indulgence while 
we consider some of the arguments by which she would per- 
suade us to scuttle our ship and take to the wave. 

We remark in her volume a curious but not unusual fact. 


? Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. 
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It professes to enter into certain examinations which result in 
a conclusion that candor and logic could not avoid. But the 
truth is, our authoress sturts with a certain conclusion, and 
merely disquiets Paleologians and interrogates Neologians, to 
get illustrations of a proposition assumed to'be true. While 
she is so carefully weighing the several beliefs, it is a fact of 
which she is probably unconscious that the determining 
weight sticks to one notch. Rational Theism, she has con- 
cluded, weighs up to a given figure. There she sets the scale ; 
and while High Church and Low Church, First and Second 
Broad Church, Catholics, Jews, Quakers, and Unitarians are 
lifted in, she watches the bar, and writes down, — “ too light ; ” 
“too heavy ;” “ almost;” “a little too much;” as the case 
may be. But when Rational Theism is tried, lo, a balance! 
No enthusiasm follows, like that of Archimedes at his famous 
discovery, for it is no discovery. It is merely the test of an 
old experiment. The volume abundantly acquits, if we did 
not, its author of any intentional deception. And we take 
pleasure in saying it is but a delusion, and one which is so 
common as to excite but little comment. Still, this circum- 
stance is so far. damaging to the book, that its conclusion is not 
essentially stronger at the end of Chapter XI. than at the 
end of Chapter I. 

But although we have found certain unlooked-for merits in 
the volume, that agreeable fact shall not make us judge:it 
harshly when we do not find in it an excellence rarely exhib- 
ited in any. 

There is another feature of this work quite as fatal to its 
claims and not quite so execrable as the one just remarked 
upon. It nowhere grasps the whole subject. In settling any 
point, though we have much fair and conclusive reasoning, 
we do not have the statements that occur to us as most deci-- 
sive of the question. Not. to specify other respects in which 
this defect has afflicted us, we cannot accept from a person so» 
acute as Miss Cobbe the assumption that a case made out 
against any one system of theology is equally strong against 
Christianity. The national religious establishment of England, 
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from the Bishop of Oxford to Sian of Natal, may be, and no 
doubt is, unsound. What does that prove? Belsham and 
Martineau, alike, may be searched and surrendered as inade- 
quate. What progress have you made toward unsettling an 
Historical Religion ? Do the crudities and extravagances of 
any sect or of all sects, show that “traditional” faith must 
be insecure? Why, if so, what a solemn and final seal of 
condemnation do such words as these put to the very “ origi- 
nal”’ faith they describe: ‘‘ If the Traditional-Faith be indeed 
(as we believe) failing at the root, the Rational one has hith- 
erto stood almost a barren trunk, leafless and flowerless of 
prayer and praise, and fruitless of the rich crop of deeds of 
charity it was planted in man’s soul to bear.” — P. 22. 

But the “ problem” is not fully stated by our author. The 
conflict between tradition and reason is only a phase of the 
great conflict between error and truth. It assumes this form 
in the Church of England and elsewhere, because the Church 
has become the champion of a repulsive catalogue of irrational 
dogmas—errors. With the blindness characteristic of all 
reformers, — not leaving out our excellent authoress,— the 
Rational party strikes hap-hazard at good or ill. The Church 
strikes back ; and it is humiliating to admit that she is about 
as indiscriminate with her blows. Hence the “ conflict” be- 
tween Traditionalism and Rationalism. At the bottom it is a 
conflict between the awakened reason of men and the hoary 
errors that are enshrined in some church creed. By the stu- 
pidity of one party, the radicalism of the other, and the fac- 
tiousness of both, the contention has degenerated into a warfare 
between religion and irreligion. This is the root and the sum 
of the “conflict between tradition and reason,” paraded with 
such philosophical pomp as a struggle of the abused human 
soul against the shocking despotism of Historical Religion. 
This incomplete statement of the problem arises from the mis- 
apprehension that there is a necessary antagonism between 
tradition and reason, and that religion must rest exclusively 
on the one or the other. And the word tradition has been so 
depraved by evil associations as to encourage the mistake. 
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But when we take it to mean the transmission successively 
from age to age of truths revealed at some past date, what, 
pray, is so irrational in it? If any truths have been so re- 
vealed, they must have been so transmitted. Ah! here we 
touch the core of this controversy. You will never meet a Ra- 
tionalist who admits, either that any truths have been so re- 
vealed, or that a Special Revelation is possible. He distinctly 
assumes that it is impossible ; that is, God cannot make such 
arevelation. We purposely use the strong expression, cannot ; 
for we know of none belonging to this school, who does not 
manifest the utmost impatience when asked to consider even 
the probability of such a thing. He regards it as almost an 
insult to his understanding to be confronted with the question. 
There may be some way of explaining this characteristic of 
the whole Rationalistic fraternity without saying that their 
fundamental doctrine is, —.A Special Divine Revelation is im- 
possible ; but it eludes our detection. 

We presume there are many credulous souls, confiding in 
the supposed inexhaustible learning and certainly unfathoma- 
ble wisdom of De Wette, e¢ id omne genus, who imagine that 
some explorer of their school has examined and settled this 
point. Produce him. He must be either Hume or Hobbes. 
Do Rationalists entertain special affection for these? The truth 
is, a supernatural revelation has been coolly assumed impossi- 
ble by the entire succession, from Reimarus to Renan. Our 
authoress does indeed devote a few pages to considering the 
probability of a Divine Revelation; but the proposition she 
labors— Is history religion? — must be conceded to have a 
very indefinite bearing on the question. As usual, the real 
point is overlooked altogether.’ Having first ignored the main 
issue and then assumed it to be irrevocably settled according 
to their own wish, it does not surprise us to be treated to a 
strain of lofty talk about the “ opposing ideas” of tradition 
and reason. But it may not be wholly our fault that we dis- 
cover more of the opposition than of the ideas. : 

It is precisely the same when we invite the Rationalist to a 
study of the evidences that Revelation is,— possible or im- 
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possible. He will not accept any such invitation. As in the 
former case he scoffs down the idea of testimony for such an 
alleged fact. Has not Strauss examined and dissipated the 
‘whole fiction of the Evidences of Christianity? Strauss, in- 
deed! He is the prince of logical beggars, taking for granted 
everything he wants. He examined nothing except to rake up 
:a@ new element of confusion for that theological chaos which 
‘seems to have been his delight. Strauss is a dilution of Spi- 
noza, and Spinoza is atheism in a fog. What is Rationalism ? 

The historical basis of faith being thus happily and finally 
‘disposed of, what next? What reliable ground is to supplant 
it? The burden is loaded on that ever-ready and faithful 
servant of such as have dismissed all others, —a servant for 
whom, in the midst of so continual and rapidly multiplying - 
‘service, we feel a deep commiseration, — “ Consciousness,” 
This is the “ perpetual revelation,” the “natural revelation,” 
the “original revelation,” the absolute foundation of our 
faith in God, Duty, and Immortality. The fine sentiments in- 
‘dulged in this and many other books respecting this marvel- 
lous source of spiritual knowledga, the many blessed things 
attributed to it and predicted of it, the halo of glory, not less 
fascinating because almost invisible, made to surround it, are 
all stimulating and entertaining. We have no ambition to rob 
onsciousness of its authority or clip the wings of its heavenly — 
soaring. Let it be respected, educated, obeyed. But what 
‘is its authority ? and to what heights does it reach? This 
term is used by our authoress, and by all writers of the class 
we are now considering, to designate an imaginary faculty 
which, without any intellectual process, discovers religious 
truth with intuitive certainty. It is the soul’s mystic eye per- 
petually turned toward Heaven. What authority they have 
for naming such a faculty, outside of that oracular assumption 
which is the common and chief capital of all of them, we are 
not informed. Schleiermacher is said to have discovered it, 
and if it bears any strong resemblance to some of his other 
discoveries in the same field, we can easily estimate its value. 
That humanity is so constituted as to need religion, and to 
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enjoy most that which is purest; that it feels and has ever 
felt this need ; that it has ever been expressing its sense of the 
fact in unnumbered ways; and that it has never been so satis- 
fied with any specific statement of any one creed as not to be 
conscious that a better might be made, are facts which we 
suppose all parties of enlightened religionists will admit. And 
we suppose, also, that the existence of these facts is the ground 
on which Schleiermacher, and others addicted to a similar 
loose habit of thinking and writing, have based their doctrine 
of a “religious faculty.” They have confounded the soul's 
longing for spiritual food, and its ability to distinguish in some 
degree bread from a stone, with a fancied faculty of discover- 
ing the desired blessing, independently of all external aid. It 
is a mistake kindred to that committed by certain persons who, 
conscious of an uneasy hankering after poetry and works of 
art, delude themselves with the notion that their “aching void ” 
is synonymous with the “ Gift and faculty divine.” 

But it is pleasant to observe how effectually this idea of a 
new faculty, taken in connection with the theory it was in- 
vented to serve, refutes its own pretensions. Historical Re- 
ligion is inadequate. Consciousness is competent. Therefore 
away with. Historical Religion, and let us have the absolute 
ground of faith.‘ But, if we understand you, brethren of the 
inner-revelation hypothesis, an Historical Religion is not 
merely inadequate, it is an imposture, — there neither is nor 
can be any such thing. All the truths in what is called Rev- 
elation are simply truths of consciousness, and were not com- 
municated in the method supposed. . It appears, then, that we 
are called on to throw away a phantom that never had exist- 
ence but in our fancy. It appears, further, that we have had 
this doctrine of consciousness on trial all along, and that it has 
proved so notoriously deficient as to demand — rechristening 
and trying over again. Consciousness, we are told, is author- 
itative,—a direct and intuitively certain revelation to each soul. 
But the world, according to the same theory, has never had 
any other revelation. And both Judaism and Christianity, 
being obsolete and inadequate, illustrate the insufficiency of 

*18 
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this. Yet it is brought forth with a flourish of trumpets, and 
poor, bewildered humanity is entreated to try it, — try what it 
has always been trying. We cannot but regard the situation 
of such religious reformers as very melancholy, whether as it 
relates to their own prospects or those of the world they seek 
to enlighten. 

It must not be forgotten, that, in attaining a Rational The- 
ism, Miss Cobbe has travelled straight and far away from all 
allegiance to Christ or Christianity. This fact is not only ad- 
mitted, but proclaimed with unhesitating frankness. She be- 
trays no eagerness to hide an unpopular system under the 
sheltering title of Christianity. She seems ready to wave her 
adieus, though not without some choking of tender emotions, 
to all the endeared and hallowed shrines of her old religious 
home, and strike bravely out into the uncertain expanse of 
Theism. We see her bosom heave and the tear gather, but her 
face has been long turned from her Father’s house, and she 
must go. We can find it in our hearts to utter none other than 
the patriarchal benediction: Go in peace! Let him who con- 
templates a similar spiritual hegira reflect, that whither he 
goes, no altar is reared, no standard lifted, no teacher com- 
missioned, save those which forever escape our grasp in the 
shadowy illusion of “‘ consciousness.” 

But, after all, is the vision of faith conjured up and chris- 
tened Rational Theism totally different in its philosophy and 
practical conclusions from every existing form? Is there no 
faith, among the multitudes old and new, which, while resting 
strongly on the basis of a Miraculous Revelation and not dis- 
daining any other legitimate help, embraces all the points, with 
at least equal definiteness, affirmed to be fundamental in this? 
The researches of the volume before us are assumed to have 
decided this question in the negative. But what are the fea- 
tures claimed as characteristic of Theism? As we have al- 
ready seen, faith in God, Duty, and Immortality represents 
the three indispensable‘ elements of religious belief. And as 
to the canons defining what this faith shall embrace on each 
point, we will quote Miss Cobbe: “These three great princi- 
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ples—the ABSOLUTE GOODNESS OF GOD; THE FINAL S8AL- 
VATION OF EVERY CREATED SOUL; and the DIVINE AU- 
THORITY OF CONSCIENCE —are the obvious fundamental 
canons of the Faith of the future.” — P. 219. If the last tenet 
were changed to the sacred inwiolability of conscience, we 
suppose its meaning would not be essentially different. Taking 
the natural and proper sense of this language, — modestly let 
us say it, — “these three great principles ” are the three lead- 
ing propositions of our own faith; precisely these and nothing 
more. And since we are not conscious of having acquired 
them through an “inner revelation,” but are distinctly con- 
scious that we did not so acquire them, and since conscious- 
ness is final authority on that and all kindred points, we draw 
two conclusions: First, that the doctrines which are said to 
result from Rational Theism are in no essential respect new, 
or different from our own ; and second, that they may be de- 
rived with equal clearness and in equal scope, by processes 
and from sources which Theism affects to discard. And when 
we add to this circumstance the very significant expressions of 
our author respecting the obscurity which envelops most of 
the statements of the new faith,—an obscurity to which we 
can painfully testify; respecting its lamentable deficiency in 
practical results, both as to piety and duty; respecting the 
probable coldness and irreligiousness of most it expects to at- 
tract to its standard; respecting its tendency to degenerate 
into a mere philosophy and not toa religion at all; and re- 
member that it proposes no combination of its adherents to 
generate warmth by the friction of associated efforts, we are 
free to say, that we do not feel very ardently drawn towards 
the “ Faith of the Future.” 

And now it is perhaps time to explain the real character in 
which this book —though not ostensibly —comes to us. It 
is Theodore Parker systematized and applied to the religious 
situation in England. The features are his, the incongruities 
we have remarked are his, and the results to which it conducts, 
with the practical reflections on them, are easily culled from 
that remarkable man’s religious conglomerate. And this 
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seems to us the truth of the matter in respect to the leading 
principles held by Theodore Parker. For a half-century, a 
somewhat obscure and quite unpopular sect had been discuss- 
ing the most profoundly agitating question of this or any other 
age — Human Destiny. And, though working against unani- 
mous opposition, such were the energy of its efforts and the 
intrinsic might of its idea that it had filled the moral atmos- 
phere with the fragrance’ of its doctrines. Its influence was 
visible in the changed and changing tone of religious senti- 
ment everywhere. Mr. Parker’s capacious nostrils snuffed 
the intoxication of its exhilarating presence wherever he went. 
He knew it was grand, spiritual, Divine. He knew it was in no 
creed he had examined. He was too far gone in German Ra- 
tionalism to care whether it was in the Bible, or to believe 
anything so good could come out of that condemned Nazareth, 
any way. So he took it as from Heaven, asserting it asa 
product of his consciousness, and went about proclaiming him- 
self the prophet of doctrines long preached almost within 
sound of his study. But Mr. Parker was a man of genius, a 
voracious scholar, and affluent in uncommon gifts and graces. 
He blended the truths he had caught with fragments of phi- 
losophy, Deism, and certain speculations of his own, infused 
them with the warmth of his own great heart, wrought them 
into marvellous forms of speech, illustrated them by multifari- 
ous learning, and poured them, eloquent and oracular, on an 
astonished world. They were not new, but they were very 
strange. He spoke from a new stand-point, and with a loud, 
magnetic voice. Many thousands heard him who would not 
have heard the same truths so soon from any other source. 
But they heard much which was affirmed to be an essential 
part of them, that has no proper relation to religion, but is 
directly subversive of it. To any one familiar with the writings 
of Mr. Parker, Miss Cobbe’s book will have no interest apart 
from the fact that it was produced in England. There are 
many beautiful reflections in it, particularly those on prayer 
and repentance. Its author is evidently a religious. person, 
and as far from sympathy with the mere scoffer as St. John 


himself. 
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We close “ Broken Lights,” as we have closed many a vol- 
ume of Theodore Parker, regretful that such a wealth of intel- 
lect and such greatness of spirit should be driven, by the 
repulsive force of barbarous errors arrogating the holy name 
of Christianity, into that fruitless and visionary field of theol- 
ogy, named, by an unconscious but terrible irony, Rationalism. 
Our prayers go out after this devout and heroic wanderer in 
an imaginary paradise, that she may come to a land of pleas- 
ant valleys and clear streams, where the Great Teacher is still 
entertained, and his smile of approval illuminates altars in- 
scribed, —‘* THE ABSOLUTE GOODNESS OF GOD, and THE 
FINAL SALVATION OF EVERY CREATED SOUL.” 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Character and Overthrow of the Alexandrian Theology. 


THe Universalist of our day finds himself a member of a 
large and influential body, which in three or four generations 
has grown from the humblest beginnings. He finds, too, in 
the New Testament, the doctrines which he believes and the 
hope on which he leans so plainly set forth that he cannot 
doubt his faith is substantially the faith of Paul and John. 
But when he examines the long interval, he is astonished to 
find such great truths so little recognized, to see so glorious a 
light so utterly hidden, and all the Christian household grop- 
ing in darkness. For the inquirer soon finds that, from the 
fourth or fifth century to the middle of the eighteenth, Uni- 
versalism, though never utterly extinct, is represented by a 
slender succession of names, scattered and often obscure. How 
could this be? Whence came this long and dismal eclipse, 
from which so large a limb of Christendom has not yet emerged? 
These questions it is the object of this essay to answer. 

As Christ lived to show the example of a holy life, so he 
taught to urge and help men to it. He laid down no system 
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of theology ; but every command he gave, every parable he 
uttered, every reproof he administered, breathed the same 
broad spirit of philanthropy, the same lofty trust in God, the 
same profound sense of duty, that shine in the record of his 
life. The golden rule, the good Samaritan, the prayer upon 
the cross, fill up the measure of his teachings, — the precept, 
the illustration, the example. When he touched on other 
points, revealing anything of the past or the future, of his 
own mission, or God’s character and purposes, it was never to 
satisfy the curiosity, nor yet to educate the intellectual acumen 
of his hearers, but always to act upon their moral and spirit- 
ual natures by assuring comfort to the bruised, help to the 
tempted, immortality to the dying, and to all the unfailing 
love of God which forever sustains and satisfies. 

Of course, from what he said, many things may be fairly de- 
duced which he did not say; but we are not here concerned 
with what may be honestly and logically inferred from Christ’s 
words by the enlightened criticism of later ages, but with the 
impression and instruction which his uncritical hearers would 
receive from his lips. Let us understand this and distinguish 
well. All that can be legitimately derived from the Saviour’s 
words is our just and precious inheritance ; its research is en- 
nobling, its possession blest. But when we would start with 
Christianity from its beginning, we must carefully discard the 
developments of later ages, and go back to the leaven and the 
mustard-seed. It is the neglect of this obvious precaution 
that has so disfigured the conception of the early Church, that 
has set in exaggerated prominence dogmas and usages of which 
only the smallest, if any, germs can there be traced ; and in 
so doing has, alas, thrown into the shade the real characteris- 
tics of that age. It is the old perversion of the mint, the anise, _ 
and the cummin. But let any one read the Gospels seeking, 
not what he can make of Christ’s words and acts, but what 
plain primary sense they must have conveyed to Galilean fish- 
ermen and Judean peasants, and he will find at once less and 
more than he expected. He will find Christianity in this its 
emerging form more a revelation to the heart than to the 
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head. The head had had its day of sovereignty, had done what 
it could do, unaided, for the race; how much and yet how 
little! Now in the fulness of times the turn of the heart was 
- come ; and so Christ cared little to furnish either signs for the 
Jew or wisdom for the Greek, but rather to flood the world 
with the new consciousness that love to God and man, self- 
sacrifice and self-control, humility and faith, are at once the 
method and the measure of true greatness. 

His disciples caught the tone from his example, and, accord- 
ing to their several characters and powers, labored to evange- 
lize the world. Necessarily they went farther than their Mas- 
' ter in argument and explanation. They could not assume the 
same authority as he, and they often addressed more cultivated 
opponents. But still the largest predominance is given to the 
spiritual as contrasted with the merely intellectual. Paul is not 
only the most voluminous but the most argumentative of all; 
he has furnished texts for unnumbered polemics, and basis 
more or less substantial for the most discordant creeds. And 
yet how little does he really say of dogmatic points, while he 
is full of the loveliness of self-sacrifice and the grandeur of 
faith, of all the heavenly trio of which the greatest is charity. 

Such was the gospel in men’s first apprehension. For the in- 
tellectual there was matter enough, — abundant starting-points | 
from which philosophy might begin anew and remodel all her 
schemes. But for ignorant and learned, for high and low alike, 
the first appeal was to something loftier; not to philosophy, 
but to virtue ; not to the deductions of logic, but to the vision 
of faith ; not to the assurances of reason, but to the strong an- 
chorage of Christian hope. 

Such a revelation, such an appeal entered a world bright 
upon its few mountain-tops with philosophic light, but dark 
along its broad, deep valleys with ignorance and lust. It an- 
swered the cravings and satisfied the needs of those for whom 
learning had no comfort and no help. A philosopher here and 
~ there, an Apollos or a Justin, reverenced the majesty of truth ; 
but the great mass of the believers fled to it as their only ref- 
uge, adored it as the fountain of their life, clung to it and 
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loved it as their sole salvation. For them and by them the 
gospel was preached ; and it is no wonder if nice subtilties and 
mysterious relations were little heeded in their eagerness to 
receive and impart the tidings and the means of salvation, the 
blessed promises and gracious helps of Christ. When they 
sung to him songs of thanksgiving, the heathen said they sung 
to Christ their God ; but they little cared to guess whether he 
had eternally existed or whether there had been a period when 
he was not, whether he had been created out of nothing or 
had proceeded from the Father; they knew that he had re- 
deemed them from the bondage of iniquity ; they knew that he 
had prepared for them heavenly mansions ; they knew that he 
ever dwelt with them, and they loved to sing his praise. 

Nor did they much inquire whether any would resist forever 
his powerful entreaties, and what would be their doom. They 
knew too well the awful perdition from which they had es- 
caped, and in which the world around them was still plunged, 
and the contrast was too strong with the blessed liberty they 
had attained to think much of the distant future. Now was 
the appointed time, now was the battle joined, and the trium- 
phant banners of the Lord were piercing. the ranks of sin. 
Was this atime to doubt of ultimate success? Does the 
heated warrior pause with uplifted sword to consider what 
shall be the end? Better to decide than to consider, better 
to strike than to discuss. 

And so in that time of enthusiasm and sharp contest, the 
great dogmas of the future Church lay in abeyance; to love 
the Lord and to do his work were the spirit and the substance 
of the faith. We may infer this from such considerations, and 
we may read it in the earliest uninspired writings of the 
Church. The various doctrines of the Trinity, having yet no 
more than a chaotic existence in men’s minds, waited for the 
idle strife of another century ; the problems of the origin and 
introduction of sin Itad. not begun their multiplied and unavail- 
ing transformations ; the advocate of endless misery finds here 
no comfort, and Universalism is barely hinted. But faith in 
Christ and love to man, a pure heart and a holy life, with the. 
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blessed assurance of immortality, — these are the topics of per- 
petual discourse, presented in strange shape, amid odd and 
fanciful absurdities, but still presented and urged as the vital 
interests of mankind. 

Of course this undefined condition could not last. Chris- 
tianity, being intended for all men and adapted to all human 
faculties, must in due time be reduced to definite form and 
logical statement. But a necessary condition must accompany 
this process. Christianity is essentially what we have seen it 
presented to the first Christians, — a spirit and a power, — and 
all attempts to express it by formulas, or to demonstrate it by 
_ arguments, must assume the thing itself as already existing in- 
dependently of any such expression. Kepler’s laws do not con- 
trol the planets in their orbits ; for they moved their appointed 
rounds with equal punctuality when they were supposed to 
prove the complicated falsities of Ptolemy. Kepler did but 
give expression to what the infinite Wisdom had ordained. 
So all systems of theology do but strive to express, according 
to the conceptions of their authors, the power of Christ that 
works in the heart and through the life; and consequently 
they must go astray and reach false ends whenever they as- 
sume to be Christianity, ahd forget that at best they can be 
but human expressions of divine realities. 

Let us consider well this distinction. Christianity is given: 
to us as at once a revelation and a spiritual force, — ** Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” The revelation con- 
sists of these two facts, before unknown and unattainable, — 
God is love, and man is immortal ; and the spiritual force is 
that divine energy which carried Christ through everything 
from Galilee to Calvary, which nerved frail Veter and con- 
verted raging Saul, which carried the banner of the cross, 
through African heats and Hyperborean snows, into Arabian 
deserts and Caledonian isles, braving the sneers of contempt, 
the pangs of persecution, and the agonies of death; bearing: 
all things, believing all things, hoping all things, enduring all 
things, and counting all things but loss for the excellency of ' 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 19 
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The New Testament is devoted to proclaiming and confirm- 
ing this revelation and this power, together with their appli- 
cations to our heart and life. Some obvious deductions are 
drawn, some further facts are hinted, but this is the burden 
and the substance of the Gospel. Indeed, it must necessarily 
have been so; for any attempt at logical and exhaustive state- 
ment, if it were intelligible to one class or age of men, would 
be unfit for many others. It is only moral and spiritual facts, 
capable of a hundred varying expressions, and yet the same 
in all hearts, by whatever channel they find entrance, that are 
universal and eternal. And yet no generation of men, scarcely 
any man, can rest absolutely here with no attempt to draw 
conclusions or express their faith. God, doubtless, has not 
meant they should. He made as well the reason as the con- 
science, as well understanding as faith. They only sin who 
give to their human deductions the sanction and authority of 
the divine premises. They it is who add to the prophecy of 
God’s book; and unto them God has added in many ages the 
plagues that are written in that book. 

Remembering this fundamental distinction, let us now look 
at some of the early attempts to give definite and logical ex- 
pression to Christianity. . 

Of these we find no trace for above a hundred years after 
the death of Christ. But toward the close of the second cen- 
tury a general tendency is manifest to organize the faith. It 
had needed so long a time to plant Christianity in the hearts 
of men, to obtain that primary sanction from the people, that 
large place in their affections and their life, which is, among 
earthly means, the only sure foundation for any world-wide 
reform. But now, having become an acknowledged element 
of society, the new faith needed that orderly presentment 
which should commend it to thinking minds, and should co- 
operate with the divine grace in training and enlarging the 
moral nature of its votaries. LEverywhere the same necessity 
produced ‘this tendency, but we have to fix our attention on 
two systems which soon absorbed all others, and filled three 
centuries with their contentions. They are broadly known as 
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the Eastern and the Western; they may be more definitely 
named of Alexandria and of Carthage. 

If we should seek beforehand where to expect, amid this 
general tendency to formulation, the most true and genial ex- 
pression of Christianity, we would say at once, wherever the 
largest measure of the true Christian spirit coincides with the 
most thorough intellectual culture and the liveliest spirit of 
research and examination. For, while the man of untrained 
intellect may far excel the scholar in true spiritual Christianity, 
yet, supposing their degree of advancement to be the same, the 
man of trained thought will certainly express more perfectly 
what both experience alike. Now the point in the whole 
world most favorable for this process in the second and third | 
centuries was Alexandria. 

Five hundred years before, the great Alexander had built 
that city, and destined it for the commercial centre of the 
world. For five hundred years the stream of Oriental com- 
merce, the unfailing fountain of commercial supremacy in all 
ages, had poured through its busy marts, and commerce had 
brought its accustomed train of taste and cultivation. Here 
met the inhabitants of distant lands, — the Jew with the Greek, 
the Arabian and the Persian with the Roman and the Gaul. 
Each imparted and each received; and as the city grew in 
opulence and splendor, it became the seat of philosophy and 
religion, the arena of perpetual discussion and sometimes of 
mere ignoble strife. Where none was indigenous, it was no 
shame to be a stranger; and so the synagogue of the Jew and 
the school of the Greek were hard by the temples of Egypt, 
the altars of Rome, and the dreamy abodes of Persian and 
Indian speculation. There was mutual reaction. Alexandria 
became the birthplace of that eclectic school, which was not 
ashamed to borrow from all forms of faith or doctrine what- 
ever seemed the sterling coinage of truth. Here, too, Juda- 
ism was driven from its narrow exclusiveness and forced to 
engraft upon the Law — pretending it was a natural growth — 
a system of philosophic theology to be found only in the 
“spiritual sense”. of the Mosaic revelation. And here, too, 
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flourished those strange cosmical speculations, the baneful 
brood of Oriental indolence, which were destined to taint the 
noblest mind of Christian antiquity, and contribute largely to 
the overthrow of the school of Origen. Hither came Chris- 
tianity, beginning at the base and securing firm lodgement in the 
popular heart, before it came boldly forth to take and main- 
tain its due place among these numerous contestants. And 
here was the fairest field, the surest hope, for a school of true 
Christian philosophy, for a systematic unfolding of the gospel, 
that the ancient world afforded. Athens had fallen from her 
high philosophy into the petty rivalries of degenerate sects; 
the miseries of the Eternal City had seemed to leave no choice 
but Stoic indifference or Epicurean riot ; the avenging hand 
of God lay heavy on Jerusalem; but in Alexandria were ac- 
tivity and life, the largest means of comparison, the freest 
spirit of inquiry. 

Before the opening of the third century, the number and 
standing of the Alexandrian Christians had so increased that 
they felt an imperative need of systematic and thorough in- 
‘struction for those who proposed to enter the intimate com- 
munion of the faithful; for in that age the largest charity 
was not supposed to exclude the requisition of a certain devel- 
opment and fitness in those who were to bear the badge of 
Christ. Our age can hardly appreciate the extreme necessity 
of such instruction. Our children grow up amid Christian 
influences ; the whole tone of society avows itself Christian ; 
all great social questions, all private relations, if not yet thor- 
oughly harmonized with Christianity, are at least committed 
to the task, and are referred to it as their standard and their 
aim. Accordingly, the youth comes to the portals of the 
Church with a large reverence for the gospel, a readiness, in 
theory at least, to bring all questions before its tribunal, and 
an inherent conviction that its decisions will be right. That 
age was entirely different. The catechumen might have, in- 
deed, a strong impression of the divine origin of his new faith; 
but the whole tenor of his education, the whole bias of his 
mind, were heathen. The institutions of his country, the fes- 
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tivals, the temples by which he passed, catching the odor of | 
burning incense, the talk of the forum and the home, the books 

he read, the memories of antiquity, the hopes of patriotism, 

- all bore with the multiplied pressure of heathendom upon his 

mind. Christianity had not simply the task of explaining, as 

in our day, the crude notions which he had imbibed, already 

favorable to her claims ; she had to set all life with its innu- 

merable relations in another light before him; to solve perpet- 

ually recurring problems whieh, left unanswered, might shake 

her ascendency and bring him back to the ready solutions of 

paganism. His teachers, i in a word, had to supply by their 

personal efforts and the authority of the truth, all the elements — 
of human experience which eighteen hundred years of Chris- 
tian activity have accumulated for us. For the humble, un- 
lettered artisan of those days, a few plain principles and the 
outpoured Spirit of Christ might fully suffice. But for the 
educated youth of the commercial metropolis something more 
was needed. To have left them to undefined impressions and 
the possible dominion of a vain enthusiasm, would have ex- 
posed the cause of Christ to obloquy from their frequent 
apostasy. 

Appreciating this necessity, the Church of Alexandria 
founded a school which was adorned with the fairest names 
of Christendom, which added to profound personal piety the 
liberal cultivation of science and the diligent study of Scrip- 
ture, which nobly began the great work of giving to Chris- 
tianity a sound, philosophic expression, agreeable alike to the 
teachings of revelation and the demands of reason, and which 
finally went down, in the mysterious providence of God, under 
the strong hand of that gross theology which holds much of 
the world in bondage to this day. 

Founded by Posters, the Alexandrian school attained its 
full development under Clement and his pupil Origen, found 
noble expression in the life and labors of Dionysius, and gave 
tone in other lands and times to many minds whose names are 
held, in reverence ; among them the great Cappadocian trio, 
— Basil, and the Gregories of Nyssa and of Nazianzus. 

19* 
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The general character of the school was spiritual. Accus- 
tomed to. abstract speculation, its founders sought in Christian- 
ity a system addressed rather to the intellect and the imagina- 
tion than to the senses. The only method of ignorant minds 
for grasping abstract truths, is to imagine them as somehow 
appreciable by the senses ; and what is at first an aid to con- 
ception becomes at last the standard of faith. But no such 
degradation could befall minds trained in the schools of philos- 
ophy. They approached the Christian system with lofty ideals, 
with a high conception of how divine truth should appear, if 
ever they could find her. Accordingly, although we find here 
errors both pernicious and absurd, yet there is nothing base or 
grovelling, nothing that tends to drag down and bind to the 
earth. Rather we find too fine-spun theories, too nice distinc- 
tions, and too bold conjecture where reason is blind and reve- 
lation is silent. 

In their general conception of religion, the Alexandrians were 
exceedingly liberal. They viewed Christianity as the grand 
consummating agency in the divine education of the race ; and 
accordingly all previous schemes of moral development, as well 
the philosophy of Greece as the religion of Moses, being pre- 
paratory steps in this education, were for them legitimate and 
divinely guided in whatever degree they attained or ap- 
proached the truth. Says Clement,’ “ Philosophy educated 
Greece for Christ as the Law did the Hebrews, — it came to 
man from God. And by philosophy I mean not the Stoic or 
the Platonic, or the Epicurean and the Aristotelian ; but what- 
ever things were well said by each of these schools, teaching 
righteousness and the knowledge of piety, all these selected 
and combined I call philosophy.” And they busied them- 
selves with devising plans by which the divine grace might in 
the future world impart to the righteous heathen that know!l- 
edge of Christ which alone was wanting to fit them for his 
kingdom. 

In their idea of God, they strenuously discarded material 
and anthropomorphic conceptions. ‘ According to Clement, 


1 Ap. Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte I. 1, 8. 318, note. 
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God is exalted above time and space, and nowhere dwells in any 
such sense as to be surrounded by or to surround anything. 
Not in respect to his being, but by virtue of his power is he 
near all beings. In the same sense Origen says, in contradic- 
tion to the Stoic conception of God as extending through all 
nature, and embracing all within himself, and being accord- 
ingly a corporeal spirit, ‘ Rather does the providence of God 
grasp all things as a divine power.’ Especially he complains 
that God is thought of by many as a body, and will have him 
thought of as simple being, as a monad, as pure reason, and 
all corporeal limitations excluded from this conception.” * Es- 
pecially does this high spirituality appear in their views of the 
divine character as displayed in the punishment of sinners. I 
quote again from the excellent “‘ History of Doctrines,” by 
Gieseler: “The Alexandrians set the retributive justice of 
God in the closest connection with his love and goodness. 
Even punishments, so they taught, are a proof of the goodness 
of God, designed partly to improve the sinner himself, partly 
to intimidate others from sin, partly to protect the injured. 
But Clement and Origen especially dwell upon the improve- 
ment of the sinner as the end of the divine punishments. 
Clement says, as children by their teacher or father, so are we 
chastened by Providence. A revengeful punishment, a retal- 
lation of evil, God knows not. Origen compares God with a 
physician, who applies not only mild, but against confirmed 
diseases, also severe remedies.” 

If we turn now to their ideas of man, we shall find a corre- 
sponding train of thought. ‘The Alexandrian teachers, who 
especially sought to separate from the Deity all corporeal con- 
ceptions, speak copiously of the image of God, but are zeal- 
ous that it should not be sought in the body. Clement and 
Origen distinguish the image and the likeness of God. For 
them the image of God is those rational and moral faculties 
which are created in men; the likeness, however, rests upon 
the virtuous disposition which man appropriates by his own 
act.” ‘The Alexandrians followed Philo in explaining the 

® Gieseler’s Dogmengeschichte, s. 113. 
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narrative of paradise as anallegory. . . . . Clement ex- 
plains the serpent which creeps upon its belly as an image of 
lust. . . . . <A further consequence of the fall is, according 
to Rom. v. 12, death, which came into the world by sin. Here 
the Alexandrians expregsly remark that we are not to under- 
stand corporeal death. Clement says that by a natural neces- 
sity death follows birth, that therefore Paul, in Rom. v. 12, 
cannot speak of bodily death, but of spiritual death, in con- 
trast with the life which Christ has again obtained for us. 

” . Origen explains the death which is wrought by sin 
as a separation of the soul from God.” ° 

In Christ the earlier teachers of the school recognized a 
mediator not only in office, but in rank and nature; while the 
later representatives of Alexandria, seduced by their love of 
mystical theories, became the champions of the Trinity. Gies- 
eler sums up the views of Origen on this point: “The Son is 
for him, indeed, exalted far above all creatures; but yet the 
Father stands far higher above the Son than he above the 
creatures. He says in Matt. xix. 17 that absolute goodness 
belongs only to the Father, and that Christ, as he is the image 
of the invisible God, is also the image of his goodness, but not 
~ like the Father the unchangeably good; that is, one who by 
his very nature can be nothing else than good.” ‘ 

In those early days the Church, persecuted and reviled, 
looked earnestly for the promise of better things ; and not un- 
naturally founded on the words of prophesy the expectation 
of the Messiah’s reign for a thousand years, which the Jews 
had also cherished. This hope took in course of time an ex- 
ceedingly gross and material shape, quite corresponding to the 
joys which Mahomet promised to his saints. Against these 
degrading conceptions the Alexandrian school waged suc- 
cessful war. As Gieseler tells us, “ It was Origen who began 
to. expel these dreams from the Church. As he considered 
the liberation from all the bonds of sensuality and an approach 
to God as the destined end of man, and accordingly believed 
in a progressive elevation of the soul after death, so its return 
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to sensual delights, as the Millenarians taught, was necessa- 
rily a very repulsive thought to him. He accordingly de- 
clared that the passages of the Bible to which the Millenarians 
appealed, must be allegorically explained of spiritual bless- 
ings. , - - + This view of Origen was universally adopted 
by his numerous school.” 

These Millenarians, in strict harmony with their other views, 
adopted that gross conception of a bodily resurrection which 
prevailed among the Jews. The Alexandrians did not con- 
ceive the spirits of the other world as quite disembodied, but 
they sought to avoid all degrading and sensuous views. 
“They held, indeed, the resurrection of the body, but so un- 
derstood this, after Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 35, seq., that as the 
plant from the seed, so from the dead body is developed a far 
finer and more glorious body. Origen expressly combats the 
idea of unenlightened Christians, as he calls them, that the 
bodies which we now have, with all their substance, will be 
raised ; since this very substance is in perpetual change, and 
our body does not perhaps remain the same in substance two 
days together.” ° | 

The views of these teachers on the final destiny of man are 
especially pertinent to our subject ; for we shall find Univer- 
salism an essential part of their system; and in tracing the 
fall of Alexandrian theology we shall find the causes which so 
long obscured this crowning glory of revelation. For this 
reason I shall quote somewhat at length. Gieseler says,° “As 
they rejected the millennium, they naturally could recognize 
but one resurrection, and this immediately before the judg- 
ment. Clement sets in connection with this judgment a puri- 
fication of souls by a spiritual fire, and a process from lower 
grades of happiness to higher. He also points out that the 
punishments in that world have improvement for their end, 
and are therefore limited.” Dr. Ballou says of Clement, 
“That he was a Universalist in sentiment is alleged against 
him by some of the learned, and sufficiently manifest from his 
works yet extant; though he seldom affords us direct and 
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positive assertion to this point. He uniformly asserts, how- 
ever, and illustrates, the universal goodness of God, the be- 
nevolent nature of justice, the salutary effect and design of 
punishment both here and hereafter, the purification of the 
damned in hell, and their deliverance from suffering, and ex- 
altation to bliss.”” Further on he quotes these expressions 
from Clement: “ How is he a Saviour and Lord, unless he is 
the Saviour and Lord of all? He is certainly the Saviour 
of those who have believed; and of those who have not be- 
lieved he is the Lord, until by being brought to confess him 
they shall receive the proper and well-adapted blessing for 
themselves.” ‘The Lord is the propitiation not only for our 
sins, that is of the faithful, but also for the whole world; 
therefore he indeed saves all, but converts some by punish- 
ments, and others by gaining their free-will, so that he has 
the high honor that unto him every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, on earth, and under the earth ; that is, angels, men, 
and the souls of those who died before his advent.” On this 
point Origen is abundantly clear, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing quotations which I borrow from Dr. Ballou:* “ As, 
therefore, God is a consuming fire, what is it that is to be con- 
sumed by him? We say it is wickedness and whatever pro- 
ceeds from it, such as is figuratively called wood, hay, stub- 
ble. These are what God, in the character of fire, consumes. 
And as it is evidently the wicked works of man that are de- 
noted by the terms wood, hay, stubble, it is consequently easy 
to understand what is the nature of that fire by which they 
are to be consumed. . . . . He shall come also as a re- 
finer’s fire to purify rational nature from the alloy of wicked- 
ness. . . . . Rivers of fire are likewise said to go forth be- 
fore the face of God, for the purpose of consuming whatever 
of evil is admixed in all the soul.” ‘“ We assert that the 
Word who is the wisdom of God, shall bring together all in- 
telligent creatures, and convert them into his own perfection, 
through the instrumentalities of their free-will and their own 
exertions. And the consummation of all things will be the 
7 Anc. Hist. Universalism, chap. iii. 8 Idem, chap. iv. 
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extinction of sin; but whether it shall then be so abolished as 
never to revive again in the universe does not belong to the 
present discourse to show. What relates, however, to the en- 
tire abolition of sin and the reformation of every soul, may be 
obscurely traced in many of the prophecies ; for there we dis- 
cover that the name of God is to be invoked by all, so that all 
shall serve him with one consent, that the reproach of con- 
tumely is to be taken away, and that there is to be no more sin, 
nor vain words, nor treacherous tongue. ‘This may not indeed 
take place with mankind in the present life, but be accom- 
plished after they shall have been liberated from the body.” 

A century and a half later we find an eminent disciple of 
Origen, Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, advocating Universalism 
in the plainest terms.” Commenting on 1 Cor. xv. 28, he 
says, ‘* What therefore is the scope of St. Paul’s dissertation 
in this place? That the nature of evil shall at last be wholly 
exterminated, and divine, immortal goodness embrace within 
itself every rational creature; so that of all who were made 
by God, not one shall be excluded from his kingdom.” About 
the same time lived Jerome, who was long a warm admirer of 
Origen, but became at last a vigorous denouncer of his views. 
Now while he continued in the Alexandrian school, Jerome 
was a Universalist, as appears from his commentary on Ephe- 
sians, where “he represents the apostle as teaching that all 
mankind shall eventually come, in the unity of the faith and 
the knowledge of the Son of God, into a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus, and that in the end or consummation of all things, all 
shall be restored to their original state, and be united in one 
body.” But when, from personal motives and the fear of 
being branded as a heretic, he had renounced Origen, Jerome 
became an advocate of endless misery. This fact shows clearly 
that Universalism, at the close of the fourth century, was an 
integral part of the faith of those who followed the early 
teachers of Alexandria ; and it may serve to mark the period 
of its commencing obscuration. 

Besides this rapid survey of doctrines, two other points 


® Idem, chap. vi. 10 Thid. 
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must be noticed. The Alexandrians studied the Bible, and 
recommended its general use. ‘ Especially are many places 
found in the writings of Origen from which it appears that the 
common use of the Bible at this time was considered not only 
admissible but necessary. In reply to Celsus, Origen answers 
the reproach that the Scriptures are composed in a vulgar 
style with the remark that they are intended for all men, and 
therefore are so written that cgmmon people can understand 
them. Accordingly, in his homilies, Origen very often exhorts 
his hearers to read the holy Scriptures themselves, and to en- 
deavor to explain them for themselves. by their own reflec- 
tion.” " 

Again, the Alexandrians were practical Christians, laying 
much stress on the importance of directing their daily life by 
the precepts of the faith. ‘* This intimate connection between 
knowledge and life is characteristic of the Alexandrian theol- 
ogy. This is conceived as a practical condition of the mind, 
not as a matter of pure speculation, but as something proceed- 
ing from the whole of that new purpose of life which is pro- 
duced by faith and tested by experience.” ” 

It cannot be superfluous to quote from Neander the account 
of a signal display of the true Christian spirit in one of the con- 
troversies of this school. ‘ A pious bishop, named Nepos, 
was a zealous defender of a sensuous millennium, and wrote 
against the Alexandrian school a book called ‘ Refutation of 
the Allegorists,’ in which he probably advanced.a theory of 
the millennium according to‘his anti-allegorical interpretation 
of the Apocalypse. In this, great mysteries and revelations 
of the future were supposed to be found; and many busied 
themselves more with the book and the theory of Nepos than 
with the Bible and its teachings. Those were denounced as 
heretics who did not share these sentiments, and even whole 
communities separated themselves from the fellowship of the 
Alexandrian Church on this account. After the death of Ne- 
pos, a country priest named Corakion stood at the head of this 
party. Had the Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria now deter- 


11 Gieseler’s Dogmengesch. s. 106. 12 Neander’s Kirchengesch. 
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mined to use his ecclesiastical authority, had he condemned 
these errors by an arbitrary decision, here would have been 
the germ of a lasting schism. But the worthy disciple of the 
great Origen showed how love, moderation, and true liberality 
can attain what no force and no law is able to effect. He as- 
sembled the priests. who defended the opinions of Nepos, and 
also allowed all laymen from the societies who desired instruc- 
tion on these subjects to attend the discussion. The book of 
Nepos was read before them; three days the bishop disputed 
upon its contents with those priests from morning to evening ; 
he patiently heard all their objections and sought to refute 
them out of the Scriptures, discussed everything thoroughly 
under the guidance of the Scriptures, and the result, such as 
has seldom followed theological discussions, was this: the 
priests thanked him for the instruction, and Corakion himself, 
in the presence of all, frankly renounced his early opinions, 
and declared himself convinced of the truth of the contrary.” 
All this composes a brilliant record of Christian faith and 
Jife. But the picture must be shaded. Origen cherished 
strange notions of an infinite series of worlds, and the pre- 
existence of human souls. He set limits to the infinity of 
God’s power and knowledge. But, what was far worse, he 
adopted that loose interpretation of the Scriptures which 
seeks a hidden sense behind the literal meaning of even the 
plainest passages, —a system which undermines the authority 
of God’s word, and substitutes the vagaries of each enthusiast 
for the certain assurance of revelation. The Alexandrians in-- 
troduced, too, another mischievous error, which the Church 
greedily adopted and defended for many centuries. Rightly 
distinguishing theology (gnosis) from faith, they would make 
the latter the portion of mankind in general, the former the 
mystic privilege of the few whom opportunity and talent fitted 
for the highest attainments. We shall see that these two 
errors, or rather the fundamental deficiencies of the age, from 
which these errors flowed, were the causes of their final ruin. . 
Such was the Alexandrian theology, the first fruit of the. 
union of Christianity with science, the first attempt to reduce 
NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 20 
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to form and system the teachings of Christ and his disciples, 
Who can wonder if it had many blemishes, and did not always 
give to the divine principles of Christianity that absolute 
supremacy which is theirs? But who can fail to admire so 
broad and liberal a faith, so just.an apprehension of the central 
truths of revelation, a spirit so genial and Christ-like, taking 
its place so early in the line of Christian progress? Nor can 
we enough wonder that this fair presentment of gospel truth, 
with so large a measure of the Spirit of Christ, should so ut- 
terly succumb to error within and foes without, that anathema 
and oblivion were the fate of the master minds of Christendom | 
for above a thousand years; and only in these latter days of 
splendid illumination does the Church begin with reluctance 
to come back to the spirit and the faith of Alexandria. 

The unity of the civilized world under a single government 
is often noticed as a condition favorable to the early spread of 
Christianity. But the unity was only official. The subse- 
quent division into an Kastern and a Western Empire was al- 
ready plainly marked in the tastes and tendencies of mankind 
at either end of the Mediterranean. In the East was the Greek, 
in the West the Roman. In the East were the ancient seats 
of civilization, of philosophy, of refinement; in the West, the 
recent vigor of half-tamed barbarism, sinking under a rapid 
corruption, survived rather in a love of the direct and positive, 
the tangible and imposing, than in any healthy energy of ac- 
tion. The Eastern mind loved to follow through all its wind- 
ings the subtilest analysis of thought ; the Western asked pos- 
itive results and definite formulas, that it might have done 
with the drudgery of thinking, and return to the world of 
action. For the Greek arts, for the Roman arms. In their ~ 
final issue the victory is always with the arts, but in their im- 
mediate results the Roman wins the day. And so it was the 
Roman tendency that conquered in this early contest of the 
Church. But by a strange fatality the Roman spirit dwelt at 
Carthage. As Greece traced the origin of her arts to Egypt, . 
from which a later spirit had now come forth to control and 
shape again her whole philosophy, so from the land whose 
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rivalry and overthrow had first given breadth and stability to 
Roman greatness came into the Church that positive, material 
tendency which was to spread more widely than her eagles, 
and give new immortality to the Eternal City. 

Contemporary with Clement and Origen, was Tertullian, a 
presbyter of Carthage, — “ a man as vigorous in thought as he 
was impetuous in character, and of rich but too sensuous fancy.” 
Converted to Christianity in middle life, he had already ac- 
quired from heathen influences a tone of thought and a man- 
ner of conception far different from the mild spirit of philoso- 
phy which Clement had imbibed in Eastern schools. Tertul- 
lian was no philosopher ; he was a lawyer; and the hot blood 
of Africa combined with the zeal of the advocate to give his 
feelings a partial and exclusive character, and to his pen a 
vehement and vindictive expression which did not even yield 
to the benign influences of Christianity. It may be worth 
while to quote Neander’s estimate of him:'* * Tertullian is of 
especial weight as the first representative of the theological ten- 
dencies in the North African Church. He was a man of fiery, 
deep spirit, warm and profound feelings, inclined to give him- 
self up to the object of his love with his whole soul and 
strength, and abruptly to reject everything at variance with 
this. He had much various knowledge, which, however, was 
mingled unorganized, without scientific order, in his mind. 
His penetration was not combined with logical clearness and 
good sense. An imagination ruled him, hot, ungoverned, busy 
with sensuous images. His fiery and abrupt disposition, and 
his early training as a lawyer or rhetorician, often impel him, 
especially in polemics, to rhetorical exaggerations.” It is easy 
to conceive how unfit such a man was to expound the yet un- 
organized truths of Christianity. What he did, and how 
widely he differed from the Alexandrian school, will appear 
from the following statements of his views on the same pointes 
in which I have already quoted the writers of that school. 

“The rude, fiery Tertullian saw in philosophy only the hand 
of Satan, falsifying and maiming the original teachings of Na- 


13 Kirchengesch. i. 375. 
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ture.” '* ‘ Tertullian clearly expresses the opinion of the cor- 
poreity of God. According to him, whatever is is a body, 
nothing is incorporeal but what is not. Therefore God is a 
body, although he is also a spirit ; for a spirit is a body of its 
own kind in a peculiar form. Also the human soul is a body; 
it is the breath of God, and only so far invisible that it cannot 
be seen by the bodily eye. The attempt has been made to 
excuse Tertullian on the ground that he uses body in the sense 
_.of substance ; but it is plain that he attributes to God and the 
soul certain corporeal qualities, especially that of extension.” " 
‘*¢ Tertullian desires that as we dwell on the goodness of God, 
so his hatred and his anger should also be recognized against 
.all that opposes his will. . . . . This writer therefore 
deduces the retributive justice of God only from the hatred 
and anger of God against evil, while the Alexandrians neces- 
sarily held that the divine punishments are directed to the end 
‘of reformation.” ** ‘* Tertullian, in accordance with his sensu- 
ous views of the soul, supposes a generation of souls, so that 
in the same moment when a body is begotten by the body, a 
‘soul is also begotten by the soul.” *’ “As it is said in Gen. i. 
26, that man is made in our image, -after our likeness, so 
Irenzus and Tertullian distinguish between image and like- 
ness. They refer the image to the body which is formed after 
the image of God.”'® “As the Fathers, except the Alexan- 
drians, took the whole history of the creation literally, so 
also the description of paradise. . . . . Tertullian places 
it the other side of the torrid zone; so that it is separated by 
this from the rest of the world.” '* We shall next find him - 
laying the foundation of one of the most revolting dogmas of 
subsequent orthodoxy. ‘As Tertullian believed that even 
souls are propagated by generation, and that therefore the dis- 
position of the children is strikingly like that of their parents, 
so he also taught that the corruption wrought in Adam by the 
first sin has descended by generation to his descendants, and 
that, therefore, evil, in a certain sense natural, adheres to the 


14 Tdem. 15 Gieseler’s Dogmengesch. p. 112. 1 Idem, p. 115. 
17 Tdem, p. 173. 18 Idem, p. 176, 19Tdem, p. 177. 
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soul, by virtue of its tainted origin. This is the first germ of 
the dogma of original sin, although Tertullian is still far from 
conceiving this as a natural incapacity for everything good.” ” 
_ Jt remained for his successor, Augustine, to bring the rare in- 
vention to its full perfection. 

We have already seen that the expectation of an earthly 
millennium was widespread in the early Church ; indeed, ex- 
cept at Alexandria, it was almost universal. The whole tone 
of thought in the North African Church was in harmony with 
such a hope, and accordingly we find it adopted by Tertullian, 
and growing in the hands of his successors to the most extrav- 
agant proportions. Gieseler says,” ‘“ We find more detailed 
descriptions of the millennial kingdom in Justin, Ireneus, and 
Tertullian. . .'. . The New Jerusalem was pictured in 
the most glowing colors, after Isa. xliv. 12; the foundations 
of carbuncle and sapphire, the walls of crystal, etc. ; it was 
also conceived, after Rev. xxi. 2, as descending from heaven, 
and Tertullian appeals, for confirmation of this, to the tradi- 
tion that in the time of the Parthian war there was seen in 
Judea every morning a city hanging down from heaven, which 
disappeared in the increasing light of day.” Again: ‘On 
the condition of the risen in the millennial kingdom, we find 
many varying opinions. . . . . Tertullian says there 
will be no place for eating and drinking, and explains that the 
saints will be nourished by spiritual food; still it is evident 
that he only means to deny the necessity of food for nourish- 
ment, and not the voluntary enjoyment of it by the risen.” ” 
But it needed a later stage of this school to produce the fol- 
lowing conception, quoted by Gieseler*” from Lactantius, who 
was educated in North Africa, and flourished about a hundred 
years after Tertullian. ‘Then they who shall be alive in the 
body will not die, but through those thousand years will beget 
an infinite multitude, and their offspring will be holy and dear 
toGod.-. . . . The Gentiles will not be utterly destroyed, 
but some will be left to signalize the victory of God, that they 

* Idem, p. 181. * Ibid. p. 234. p, 242, % Kirchengesch. I—1. 350. 
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may be triumphed over by the just, and be subjected to per- 
petual servitude.” 

Their conception of the resurrection is, of course, intimately 
connected with these views. ‘ Irenzus, Tertullian, and Lac- 
tantius, following Rev. xx. 5 and 6, teach a double resurrec- 
tion, — the first of the just, at the beginning of the millennium, 
the second the general resurrection at its end. According to 
Tertullian, the resurrection of the just, or the first resurrec- 
tion, will occur from the second advent of Christ onward, but 
gradually. The wholly pure will be raised immediately, 
Those saints, however, who have still committed many sins, 
must make reparation for these by remaining proportionally 
longer in the under-world, and come later to the resurrection. 
At the same time, he assumed that the prayers of the living 
can affect for these souls a speedier participation in the resur- 
rection.” * 

But it is especially on the final destiny of mankind that the 
opinion of the North African school glows with lurid and 
frightful distinctness. All that is revengeful in the heathen 
combined with all that is narrow and exclusive in the bigot 
to paint the torments of the damned in glowing colors, and to 
extend their dire dominion over unnumbered multitudes. As 
regards the extent of the reprobation, we are told, “ He who 
did not honor the true God, passed with Tertullian for a rebel, 
who paid to the devil the honor due to God; naturally such a 
one could do nothing really good. Accordingly, the Latin 
Fathers were inclined to assume the unconditional damnation 
of all heathens. They were the more moved to this as 
they had already shaped the dogma of the Church so strin- 
gently that only in it, as of old in the ark of Noah, did they 
see help and salvation, outside of it destruction.” * In de- 
scription of the eternal torments, Tertullian has a passage . 
often quoted, which may be here reproduced together with 
certain annotations on it. I give the translation of Dr. Ballou.” 
‘“‘ You are fond of your spectacles ; there are other spectacles ; 
that day disbelieved, derided by the nations, that last and 
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eternal day of judgment, when all ages shall be swallowed up 
in one conflagration, — what a variety of spectacles shall then 
appear! How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
how exult, when I behold so many kings worshipped as 
gods in heaven, together with Jove himself groaning in the 
lowest abyss of darkness; so many magistrates liquefying in 
fiercer flames than they ever kindled against the Christians ; 
so many sage philosophers blushing in raging fire, with their 
scholars whom they persuaded to despise God, and to disbe- 
lieve the resurrection; and so many poets shuddering before 
the tribunal not of Rhadamanthus, not of Minos, but of the 
disbelieved Christ!. Then shall we hear the tragedians more 
tuneful under their own sufferings; then shall we see the 
players far more sprightly amid the flames ; the charioteer all 
red-hot in his burning car ; and the wrestlers hurled, not upon 
the accustomed lists, but on a plain of fire.” This passage is 
partly quoted by Gibbon. His French editor, Guizot, attempts 
to soften the judgment which it naturally calls forth, by quot- 
ing from another place where Tertullian expresses a solicitude 
for the eternal welfare of the emperor, and assures him the 
Christians are taught to pray for kings and princes. As if 
meanness could temper cruelty! The English editor, Dr. 
Milman, replies, “It would be wiser for Christianity to dis- 
claim this fierce African than to identify itself with his furious 
invectives by unsatisfactory apologies for their unchristian 
fanaticism.” And yet this “ fierce African” became the father 
of orthodoxy ; for it was he who first rough-hewed that sys- 
tem of faith to which the more skilful hand of Augustine gave 
more perfect finish and compactness, before it plunged into 
the dark sea of barbarian ignorance. And thence it has 
emerged, worn, indeed, by the friction of succeeding genera- 
tions, but still in heart and substance the true daughter of 
Carthage. 

Augustine was born in 354, and lived through a third of the 
next century. . His powers were very great, and his influence 
has been incalculable. WVehement passions and a resistless 
will consorted well with the stern theology of the Latin Church ; 
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and it is no wonder, after the dark struggles of his own expe- 
rience, if Christianity seemed to him rather a conflict of gigan- 
tic forces than the benign dawning of almighty and eternal 
love. He imbibed the spirit of Tertullian; but he digested 
and organized it until what had been a tendency became a 
system. Into this it is not necessary to enter at length; I 
shall give only a few points to show how well he watched his 
predecessor, and how he elaborated to all their terrible con- 
clusions the principles which he had received. The reader 
will not fail to mark the harmony of his views with the New 
England orthodoxy of the last century. 

First, of his position and influence. ‘ Now (the Latins) 
receiyed in the writings of Augusting a series of profound and 
yet lucid developments of the faith, whose orthodoxy was 
sufficiently guaranteed by the name of the author, and by his 
efficient activity, against all heresies. Accordingly, the writ- 
ings of Augustine became in the Western Church the oracle 
of orthodoxy, and so remained through all the Middle Ages.” ” 
How thoroughly he had elaborated the doctrine of original 
sin appears from the following explanation of his views: 
“Especially did Adam lose, through lust, the power of choos- 
ing good out of love for God, which, however, is the only real 
good, and accordingly he lost therewith the freedom of the 
will; so that there remained to man for the future, only the 
power of acting from sensual motives; that is, of sinning. This 
sinfulness is propagated by generation from Adam to all his 
descendants, so that-even new-born children are contaminated 
with it.”** See again” his rationale of the process of re- 
demption : “ As, according to the law of war, the conquered 
becomes the slave of the victor, so Adam, when he yielded to 
sin, fell under the lordship of the devil; and as the children 
of slaves belong to the master, so the lordship of the devil 
extended to all the posterity of Adam. God might, indeed, 
by his power, have destroyed this lordship; but this would 
have been contraty to justice. At the same time, this power 
rested only'in sin. When, therefore, the devil caused the sin- 

7 Gieseler’s Dogmengesch. p. 267. Idem, p. 343. Idem, p. 382. 
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less Jesus to be seized and slain, he exceeded his authority, and 
hence justly lost all power over those who believe in Christ.” 
Already, too, appears the mischievous decrying of good works. 
“ According to Augustine, most excellent morals without faith 
could yield no profit. But if any one is greatly deficient in 
respect to morals and good works, and yet has faith and some 
good works, he attains that salvation which a man with the 
best works without faith can never reach.” But the full 
aroma of orthodoxy exhales from the following audacious 
dogma: “ Augustine bases the decree of God concerning the 
salvation of man not, as. did the earlier Fathers, on the fore- 
knowledge of God, but it was for him an unconditional pre- 
destination, as follows: out of the mass corrupt through Adam, 
God from eternity has resolved to save some through Christ, 
and to abandon the others to their deserved perdition. And 
this without any regard to merit, since man without the divine 
grace can obtain no merit. To the elect he imparts his grace, 
niakes them righteous and holy, and finally happy ; the rep- 
‘ robate he abandons to their fate, and as, being deprived of the 
divine grace, they can do nothing else than sin, they necessa- 
rily fall a prey to damnation; while yet God is not the author 
of evilin them. Accordingly, no one can complain if he does 
not receive the grace of God, and so is damned.” To show 
how gross were the conceptions of even so powerful an in- 
tellect, it may suffice to quote his ideas of the resurrection of 
the body. ‘* He teaches that all the matter which in this life 
has belonged to a human body in the resurrection will be col- 
lected, however it may have been scattered, and restored to 
the same body. But as a disproportion would arise if all cut- 
off nails and hairs should again become nails and hair, in case 
there is an excess for one part of the body, it would be incor- 
porated with other parts. To the difficulty to whom the mat- 
ter would belong in case a man had eaten human flesh, he 
answered that this would be allotted to the body to which it 
first belonged.” And finally, without particular citations, 
it will suffice, with regard to his views of endless misery, to 
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quote a single statement. “In the West it was Augustine 
who vigorously contested the opinion of the termination of 
hell-torments, and set upon it the stamp of heresy.” * 

Such was the antagonist of liberal Christianity in the early 
Church, and its descendant of our day scarcely belies its par- 
entage. It seems strange, at first, that a spirit so gross and 
so vindictive could find shelter under the sacred name of Chris- 
tianity ; but it was the offspring and the exponent of its age. 
To such mysteries as might replace the superstitions of pa- 
ganism, it joined that dogmatic brevity of decision, that savage 
energy of retaliation, which always please the ignorant and 
the worldly mind, impatient of reflection and little sensible of 
the power of moral forces. In other times, with the doctrines 
of the Church yet to be formed, this spirit could have borne 
no competition with the quiet power of its adversary, and lib- 
eral Christianity would have framed the creeds of Christen- 
dom. But in those times the struggling powers of light and 
darkness forced their own contest on the Church, and the 
Western theology shared the triumph of its natural and stead- 
fast ally. 

And yet it must not be imagined that these systems stood 
at first in conscious and recognized hostility. They had the 
same underlying basis of Christian history and Christian prac- 
tice. The name of Christ, the authority of Scripture, the 
traditions and forms of the Church, the obligations of personal 
piety, and’ the hope of immortal life, they held in common ; 
and they long recognized each other as members of that same 
body whose head is Christ. It was only when the advancing 
requirements of the Christian community called for logical 
development and formal statement of the faith, that the di- 
vergence began. They are, therefore, to be viewed as the first 
formal embodiment in the Church of two tendencies which 
necessarily at some time contest the mastery of every system 
of religion, and which have maintained in all ages of Chris- 
tianity a more or less avowed antagonism. These are the ten- 
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dencies on the one hand to materialize, on thé other to spiritu- 
alize, all religious conceptions. 

Now these two tendencies in the Church exactly correspond 
_ with the discordant characters of the East and the West; and 
this discordance not only gave rise to different schools, but 
caused their strife, and determined its result. Carthage con- 
quered, not because her dogmas were in harmony with the gen- 
eral nature of mankind, but because she fairly represented the 
predominating character of that age. The fair day of ancient 
civilization was sinking into night. The light of reason, the 
faint but beneficent beams of human wisdom, were fading from 
the sky; the gloom of a gross materialism, the reign of ruth- 
less violence, was drawing near; and just in proportion as 
these shadows deepened over the world, did they involve and 
pervert the conception of Christian truth, and add new power 
to the increasmg sway of the Western theology. Never- 
theless, the antagonism was long unrecognized, and Tertul- 
lian and Origen shared for a century the reverence of the 
faithful. It is, therefore, in the growing authority of material 
conceptions, and the effort to arrest their spread, that we find 
the early history of the contest rather than in any avowed 
adhesion to the one or the other school; and it was only when 
the doctrines of Carthage had become so widespread and so 
gross that they could no longer tolerate the presence of more 
spiritual conceptions that the strife became one of names and 
schools, and the once-loved Origen was made for a thousand 
years, anathema maran-atha. 

This whole matter is so admirably summed up by Neander,™ 
that I cannot forbear to quote. “ Christianity had grown out 
of the wrappings of Judaism into freedom and independence, 
had cast off the forms amid which it had first germinated, and 
which had at first concealed the new spirit until this burst 
forth by its own innate power. This development answered 
especially to the conceptions of Paul, from which the form of 
the Church among the heathen proceeded. This conception 
had developed victoriously in the struggle with the Judaistic 

| % Kirchengesch. I. 106. 
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element which opposed that free unfolding of Christianity. In 
the congregations of the heathen converts, the new creation 
bloomed complete ; but the expelled Jewish views again found 
entrance from another side. Humanity could not yet main- 
tain itself upon that height of pure spiritual religion. The 
Jewish ideal lay nearer to the multitude who needed still, to 
be educated for the comprehension of pure Christianity, to be 
weaned from paganism. Out of ‘the very bosom of Christian- 
ity, already grown to independence, sprung again a concep- 
tion allied to that of the Old Testament, a new materializing 
of the kingdom of God, a new discipline of the law destined 
one day to serve for the education of barbarians, a new tute- 
lage for the human spirit, until it should have attained to the 
ripeness of manhood in Christ. This new veiling of the Chris- 
tian spirit, in a form allied to the conceptions of the Old Tes- 
tament, must needs progress when once the fruitful principle 
had appeared ; the implied results must more and more come 
forth ; and yet there also began a reaction of Christian con- 
sciousness striving after freedom, which continually broke 
forth in manifold appearances, until it triumphed in the Ref- 
ormation.”’ 

In the third and fourth centuries this tendency began to 
pervade largely the doctrine and practice of the Church. All 
things religious were in turn subjected to a more material con- 
ception. What should be the means became the end. Not 
spiritual intercourse, but the opus operatum of punctual ob- 
servance, became the essence of worship. Self-sacrifice became 
self-maceration ; monastic austerity replaced voluntary self- 
denial; alms to the beggar and donations to the Church 
eclipsed the holy lustre of heartfelt charity. The sacred days 
were multiplied and their observance partly secret ; baptism, 
from a solemn consecration, became the vehicle of a miraculous 
change of nature; the eucharist, once a simple memorial of 
Christ, became the mystic renewal of his sacrifice ; the gath- 
erings to commemorate the heroic death of martyrs began to 
seek their intercession at the throne of grace. The apotheosis 
of Mary began.’ Relics were sought for and revered ; and the 
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sign of the cross surpassed in mystic powers the magic seal of 
Solomon. The monk became the type of Christian excellence, 
and through him ignorance, bigotry, and superstition proved 
mightier than the learning of the doctors. While, most mo- 
mentous of all, because it established and perpetuated all the 
rest, the ministers of Christ grew by degrees into the lords of 
his vineyard, the clergy began to assume the character and 
prerogatives of the Mosaic priesthood, and the primitive sim- 
plicity and liberty of thé Church were lost under the growing 
sway of a sacerdotal aristocracy. 

It was only natural that the ministers of religion should ac- 
quire a large and commanding influence in the Christian com- 
munity ; but the whole spirit of the age, and especially in the 
West, tended more and.more to elevate them into a ruling 
class ; and none was more conspicuous in the third century, 
for zeal in advocating the lofty claims of the episcopacy, than 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. A man of exemplary Christian 
life, he was yet unbendingly severe in asserting the authority 
of his station, and to this he added a burning zeal for the ex- 
ternal and visible purity of the Church ; so that he was un- 
willing to receive back on any terms those who had once 
denied the faith. His disposition strikingly appears in the 
following extract from Neander.” A certain Papian had 
written a letter containing severe strictures upon him. “ In-. 
stead of entering on the substance of the accusations, he con-. 
tinually dwells upon the inviolable respect due to a bishop. 
ordained by God; he delares it a sin that any one should set 
up for a judge of the decision of God and Christ. He asserts: 
that as the bishop stands in communion with the whole Church,, 
so the Church rests upon the bishop, and he who separates. 
himself from the bishop separates himself from the Church. 

The way in which he appeals to the testimony of” 
Christians and heathens concerning his humility is not pre- 
cisely calculated to refute what Papian had said of his lack of* 
this Christian virtue.” If the reader will compare this with 
the behavior already described of his contemporary, Dionysius,, 
% Idem, I. 130, 
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of Alexandria, in a similar case, he will see the contrast, not 
only between the men, but between the schools which they 
fitly represent; for Dionysius was a disciple of Origen, while 
Cyprian was accustomed, on beginning his daily reading of 
Tertullian, to bid his servant, “ Give me the master.” 

It must not be understood that these sensuous views of re- 
ligious things were directly advocated by the most distin- 
guished lights of the Western Church. They were too clear- 
sighted not to see, and too honest not to declare, the absurdity 
and mischief of adoring bones and supposing merit in long 
pilgrimages. ‘These were the popular, especially the monkish, 
notions.. But they were the legitimate results of that religious 
system which we have seen beginning with Tertullian and 
maturing in Augustine. When the absurdity became too 
great, the contradiction too barefaced, they rejected and dis- 
avowed it; but they did not for that abandon the prime source 
of all. They stood by the tree, but would not eat its fruit. 
They did not hesitate to attribute human passions and human 
motives to God, but could not conceive him with human form. 
They dared to denounce humanity in terms too vile for mur- 
derers or traitors, but they did not feel obliged to abandon in- 
tercourse with it, and brave the lonely horrors of the desert. 
They made clean the outside of the cup and the platter. And 
here I may remark that if I have not followed the strictly 
technical use of the word in calling this theology materialistic, 
since in thé hands of its most distinguished advocates it was 
not such, yet a system which, in its origin (with Tertullian), 
and in its results when accepted by the popular, and especial- 
ly the monkish, mind, constantly reproduced spiritual truths 
under the most material and sensuous forms cannot by any 
momentary refinement escape the merited reproach of materi- 
alism. Its seed and its fruit alike condemn it. 

It is not easy to cite particular instances of opposition to 
the encroachments of this spirit. But the whole weight of 
the pious and learned admirers of Origen, was constantly 
thrown against it; and the whole Origenistic strife, when 
carefully examined, proves to turn upon this antagonism of 
material and spiritual conceptions of things divine. 
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With the end of the fourth century came the final assault ; 
and it is curious to notice the combination of gross ideas and — 
selfish motives which marshalled their allied forces against the 
doctrines and the fame of the great Alexandrian. At that 
time lived in Bethlehem a man of great learning, of fiery tem- 
per, and greedily ambitious of the name of orthodoxy, whose 
fame has filled the world, forsooth, as Saint Jerome. He was 
an ardent admirer of Origen, and had translated many of his 
works into Latin, hoping to spread a knowledge of them in 
the West. Nor was he alone in his admiration; for many 
others, including the Bishop of Jerusalem, shared his views. 
But the holy places beginning to attract frequent visitors from 
the distant W est, — men, too, most zealous for the purity of their 
faith, — this fondness for Origen surprised and shocked them ; 
for they had heard of him by distant report as a visionary and 
dangerous heretic, the mortal foe of the theology which pre- 
vailed among their doctors. Straightway these men began to 
sound the alarm of growing corruption at the very cradle of 
the gospel. They found in this a band of ready and zealous 
allies, whom Neander shall describe. ‘ Among the monks, 
especially in Egypt, there were in the fourth century two par- 
ties of opposite dispositions, which stood contrasted with each 
other in their judgment concerning Origen. The one of lim- 
ited culture, fixed in a coarse, fleshly conception of divine 
things, hated Origen as the zealous opposer of this tendency.”’ 
Of course, the members of this body in Palestine joined readily 
with their new-found allies in the cry of heresy; and espe- 
cially one Epiphanius, whose years combined with his high 
name for integrity and orthodoxy to give him great authority. 
Jerome at first essayed to defend his master; but soon, 
alarmed lest his fair fame for orthodoxy should suffer, he re- 
nounced his allegiance and became, as renegades are wont, the 
bitterest of foes. The Bishop of Jerusalem, however, stood 
firmer ; and the opposition which he supported only served to 
inflame the ardor’ and increase the clamor of monks and pil- 

36 Kirchengesch. I. 796. 
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grims, till the world was filled with their persistent accusa- 
tions. 

Presently, too, fortune threw another associate into their 
ranks, who bore, only to disgrace it, the once honored name of 
Alexandria. Theophilus, bishop of that city, had formerly 
inclined to the hereditary views of his see ; but becoming in- 
volved in some disreputable quarrels with the monks of like 
belief, he made no scruple to espouse the party of anthropo- 
morphites, whose description has been quoted. His former 
friends might be most easily assailed by the cry which was 
doing such good service in the Holy Land, and he accordingly 
launched against them the episcopal anathema, and against 
their great original as well. 

The two branches of the coalition were united at the impe- 
rial court. The great and good Chrysostom incurred their 
hatred by receiving kindly the anathematized monks who had 
fled from Egypt. Aided by the factions of the court, whose 
vices he had bravely rebuked, they succeeded in expelling 
him from his see; and though -he was a little while restored, 
they embittered the remainder of his life and caused his death. 
Here Theophilus procured a condemnation of Origen and his 
doctrines as heretical ; and a party born of gross bigotry and 
selfish passion, allied to the intriguing faction of a wicked 
court, thought it triumphant victory to obtain from a packed 
synod, indorsed by an imbecile emperor, the condemnation of 
that great man who had lain a century and a half in his hon- 
ored grave. 

And yet it must be owned that Origen himself had done 
much to expose his system to obloquy, and undermine the 
foundations of his school; for although many of his distin- 
guished followers rejected’ the most glaring of his errors, yet 
they were so fitted to catch the vulgar ear that they were per- 
sistently employed to stigmatize those who did not at all ac- 
cept them. His allegorical expositions, carried beyond all 
bounds of sense or moderation, gave too much reason for his 
adversdries to assert that he perverted the word of God; 
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while by making his doctrines the especial property of the ed- 
ucated few, and leaving the multitude in the darkness of “ im- 
plicit faith,” instead of enlightening them with the truths of 
_ Christianity, and educating them up to the conception of the 
highest things, he necessarily weakened their attachment for 
any particular system, and exposed them to be easily capti- 
vated by the gross’ seductions of the materialistic theology. 
So far was this separation of faith and theology carried, that 
although we have seen Origen to be a strong and avowed 
Universalist, yet he expresses a dread that the open teaching 
of this doctrine would have a pernicious effect on public mor- 
als. He who so much doubted the prevailing and ennobling 
power of truth had already in great part deserved the ruin 
that was near. 

This base triumph was but too enduring. In fact, it was 
the natural termination of a long and steady progress. The 
world was sinking visibly into gross corruption. For centu- 
ries the empire had steadily declined through succeeding 
depths of base servility. Sovereigns of every character had 
ruled in vain. The degraded race had received without 
lasting benefit the labors of great and devoted,men, had en- 
dured without effectual resentment the equal scourge of the 
maniac and the imbecile. Still the dreadful progress contin- 
ued. Christianity then as always poured her blessed ba. 
into unnumbered hearts; the personal career of many Chris- 
tians was still devout and Christ-like, — glowing tapers amid the 
universal night ; but that collective life of society which em- 
bodies the experience of many generations, was tainted past 
recovery. Society must die. For it, too, Christianity had 
the promise of a glorious resurrection, but the grave must in- 
tervene. The character of human government had sunk into 
despotism the most absolute, endured without protest and 
without hope. Noman any longer doubted that it was the 
prerogative of one to rule with no law but his unrestricted 
will, that it was the duty of all besides to suffer and to do that 
will. In civil affairs the iron hand of power replaced all obli- 

a0 
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gations of loyalty and principle ; society was debauched in its 
fundamental relation; for in place of justice, the basis of all 
righteous government, the will of the emperor was supreme 
and absolute. No wonder if in this general disintegration the 
power of high spiritual conception was lost; men sought in 
the government of God what they found in that of men, — the 
tangible, the harsh, the violent. Power was enthroned on 
the seat of Love. The idea of the paternal relation was too 
tame and mild for so gross an age ; it could conceive no higher 
rule than that of the imperial throne, except by magnifying 
its stringent and crushing violence ; nothing loftier in nature, 
but only greater in degree. Hence the necessary supremacy 
of that theology which insisted no less upon the hatred than 
the love of God. The emperor ruled the world with wild 
caprice and bloody hand. What was God but an almighty 
emperor? The fiery mood of Tertullian matched the temper 
of the age ; the mild wisdom of Clement and of Origen waited 
for the new life to come. Whatever was assailable by mortal 
hands in Christianity shared the deep decline ; the doctrines, 
the institutions, the form of the church put on the bondage of 
corruption. Base hands had crucified again the body of the 
Lord ; the immortal vigor of his gospel, safe in the custody of 
God, they could not harm. ; 
Some traces may be found of adherence to the teachings of 
Origen for another hundred years, but his star had set. The 
imprudence of a few admirers in the succeeding century, and 
the desire to strike another sect of heretics by confounding 
them ‘with the father of all misbelief, occasioned a more formal 
condemnation of his teachings in the so-called synod of Men- 
nas, about 544; and to the canons of this local body addi- 
tional authority was subsequently given, by ascribing them to 
the Fifth C2cumeniec Council, which met nine years later, but 
which did not pass upon this subject; *” while, to fill up the 
measure of condemnation, the emperor enforced the decrees of 


37 See the evidence in Gieseler’s pice I, 2. 8, 372, note 23, and Nean- 
der’s Kirchengesch. 3te Aufl. B. I. s. 
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his council by an imperial edict, denouncing Origen as a here- 
tic with all the sanctions of the law. 

Such was the early fate of liberal Christianity. The entire 
theology of Alexandria, and especially that of Origen, was by 
no means worthy of indefinite perpetuation; and I have not 
shunned the confession of its faults. But it was the best the 
age could possibly produce. It was rich in instruction and 
suggestion for its own time, and it bore the promise of in- 
creased development and growing purity for the future. How 
it could consist with the designs of Providence that such fair 
beginnings should so miserably perish, such brilliant morning 
hours be merged in dark and stormy midday, it is not my pur- 
pose to inquire. It is evident that the spirit and constitution 
of ancient society were not fitted for the full growth of Chris- 
tianity ; new elements and new forms of social order needed 
to be introduced ; new sources of social regeneration needed to 
be opened before the full glory of the gospel could appear. 
But the historian will be venturous indeed who shall presume 
to trace, from its triple fount in Roman polity, on sacred Cal- 
vary, and amid the wilds of German forests, the broad stream 
of Christian civilization which shall transform the world. 

We may, however, draw from this history two conclusions 
which are applicable to our own time. In the first place it 
appears that neither earnest zeal nor ample learning is suffi- 
cient to plant and maintain the gospel in its purity, without a 
large measure of general cultivation in the masses, a high and 
spiritual tone of thought, and the manly feeling of self-reliance 
which is the fruit of liberal political institutions. And finally, 
it is evident that Christianity cannot be destroyed. With its 
form corrupted, its offices perverted, its doctrines warped, how 
was it that no depth of depravity, no utmost strain of profli- 
gacy could utterly banish it from the hearts and lives of men? 
It was because Christianity is not only a revelation but a 
power, — because faith, hope, and love, though entering the 
breast by choked and crooked channels, are yet so cognate to 
the soul that they ever find opportunity and welcome. Schools 
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of theology may perish, the high conception may be lost; but 
it is the glory of the gospel that it is suited to every condition, 
and therefore to the lowest; it accepts man as it finds him, 
and has the wondrous power to ennoble and elevate even from 
the meanest beginnings. As the magnetic force in every land 
still turns the needle toward the polar star, so under all varie- 
ties of form, all grades of intelligence, all contradictions of be- 
lief, the Spirit of Christ, still finding entrance, turns the soul 


toward God, and guides it through long wanderings to its 
Father’s house. , 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Influence of Future Punishment on Morals. 


It has always been a favorite sectarian argument that the doc- 
trine of future endless punishment is a mighty moral power, in 
every way effectual in restraining men inclined to wickedness; 
and that if it were universally rejected, the world would speedily 
fall into a perfect chaos of sin and wrong and crime. And yet 
all the facts of history, as could easily be shown, make directly 
against this groundless assumption. Before the advent of the 
Saviour, the whole heathen world believed this dogma, and there- 
fore, according to this theory, it ought to have been comparatively 
free from sin and crime. In other words, if. the belief in future 
endless torments exerts the corrective influence claimed for it, 
mankind, at the time of Christ’s coming, ought to have attained 
to a high degree of moral life and perfection. Indeed, this theory 
being true, they could have stood in no need of any Saviour, 
properly speaking, beyond a belief in the eternity of hell torments. 
But what were the facts in the case? The very reverse of what 
the argument demands. John describes the ‘“ whole world” as 
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“lying in wickedness” at this very time; and Paul, in Romans 
iii., gives us a terrible picture of its moral corruption and death : 
‘¢ Their mouths are full of cursing and bitterness ; their feet are 
swift to shed blood; destruction and misery are in their ways; 
and there is no fear of God before their eyes, ” — rather question- 
able proof of the restraining influence of the favorite dogma. 


So the New Testament, generally, and Josephus may be called 
to witness, in the case of the Pharisees and Sadducees, to the 


same point. Those who would estimate the influence of belief and 


unbelief of this doctrine in relation to morals should compare the 
life and character of these two sects. The Sadducees rejected 
the doctrine, and the Pharisees believed it. But the Saviour’s 


denunciations are uniformly aimed at the last, and he is as uni- 
formly silent in regard to the first. When he speaks of oppres- 


sion and robbery, of whited sepulchres, and corruption and rot- 
tenness, it is always, ‘“‘ Scribes, Pharisees, and hypocrites,” never 


‘Scribes, Sadducees, and hypocrites.” This is surely presump- 


tive proof of the severe morality of the Sadducees, and of the 
pre-eminent wickedness of the Pharisees, —or, in other words, 
that the belief of endless punishment did not make the Pharisees 
any more moral, nor the unbelief of the Sadducees make them any 


less moral. 


And at this point we desire to introduce the corroborating tes- 
timony of Dean Milman, from his ‘‘ History of the Jews.” We 


quote from Veazie’s edition, vol. ii. p. 117. Speaking of the Sad- 
ducees, he says, — | | 


‘** Denying all punishments for crime in a future life, their only 
way to discourage delinquency was by the immediate terrors of 
the law; and this they put in force, perhaps with the greater rigor, 
because their disbelief of future rewards and punishments was 
represented by their enemies as leading necessarily to the utmost 
laxity of morals. This effect it would probably have on many of 
the weak and licentious ; but the doctrine of the Sadducees, which 
fully recognized the certain punishment of guilt in this world by 
divine Providence, is not justly chargeable with these conse- 
quences.” 


To the same effect, and equally honorable to the character of 
the Sadducees, is the witness of Brucker in his ‘‘ History of Phi- 
losophy,” vol. ii. p. 728. 
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‘¢ It remains,” says he, ‘‘ that we add something concerning the 
life of the Sadducees, It might indeed be conjectured from the 
character of their doctrine that their life was bad, because they’ 
were destitute of those motives by which true morality is enforced. 
But we must pronounce otherwise concerning their morals, if we 
adhere to the testimony of the ancients; for Josephus testifies 
that this class of men was very severe in judging; whence may 
be inferred their rigor in punishing crimes. This, indeed, is what 
the nature of their system seems to have required; for, as they 
did not believe that men were to be deterred from wickedness by 
the fear of future torments, they were obliged to guard the public 
morals and observance of the law by rigorous punishments. Jo- 
sephus himself, though a Pharisee, shows, by a testimony above 
all exception, that the Sadducees paid a stricter regard to justice 
than did the Pharisees.” 


Can anything be more conclusive against the assumption that a 
belief in future punishment is inseparable from a moral life, or 
that disbelief of it ‘‘ necessarily leads to the utmost laxity of 
morals”? And here we are reminded of a passage from the “‘ Coun- 
try Parson” on this subject, which our readers will be glad to see, 
remembering that he is a clergyman of the English Church. The 
extract is from a review of Whately’s edition of Bacon’s Essays. 
The archbishop takes ground that men inclined to wickedness 
stand more in dread of future torments than of any temporal judg- 
ments for their sins. To this the Country Parson takes excep- 
tion, declaring that the result of his own ‘experience of the 
ways and feelings of a rustic population, is something of doubt 
whether in practice the fear of future punishment produces any 
effect in deterring men from evil. A mountain far away may be 
concealed by a shilling held close to the eye; and future woe 
seems to crass minds so distant and so misty, that a very small 
immediate gratification quite hides it from view:” This view of 
the subject he fortifies by the following narrative : — 


‘‘We remember, as illustrative of this, a circumstance related 
by a neighboring clergyman. His parishioners were sadly addicted 
to drinking to excess. Men and women were alike given to this 
degrading vice. He did, of course, all he could to repress it, but 
all in vain. For many years, he said, he warned the drunkards 
in the most solemn manner of the doom they might expect in 
another world ; but, so far as he knew, not a pot of ale or glass 
of spirits the less was drunk in the parish in consequence of his 
denunciations. Future woe melted into mist in the presence of @ 
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replenished jug on a market-day. A happy thought struck the 
clergyman. In the neighboring town there was a clever medical 
man, a vehement teetotaler. Him he summoned to his aid. The 
doctor came, and delivered a lecture on the physical consequences 
of drunkenness, illustrating his lecture with large diagrams which 
gave shocking representations of the stomach, lungs, heart, and 
other vital organs, as affected by alcohol. These things came 
home to the drunkards, who had not cared a rush for final perdi- 
tion. The effect produced was tremendous. Almost all the men 
and women of the parish took the total-abstinence pledge; and 
since that day, drunkenness has nearly ceased in that parish. 
Nor was the improvement evanescent; it has lasted for two or 
three years.” — Autumn Holidays, p. 280. 


The Church of England and Eternal Punishment. 


A work has just appeared in England with the following title: 
“ Eternal Punishment ; an Examination of the Doctrines held by 
the Clergy of the Church of England on the subject of Future 
Punishment. By Presbyter Anglicanus.” 

It is the production of a clergyman of the Established Church, 
“not unknown for other good service rendered to God, Christ, and 
man ;” and he presents the argument against endless punishment 
in such an able manner, and so fortifies his positions with scrip- 
tural authority, that he leaves little room for reply on the part of 
those who would defend that relic of ancient heathenism. 

In a brief notice of the work by the English ‘“‘ Unitarian Her- 
ald,” we find the following passage, illustrative of the strong feel- 
ing and open speech of our transatlantic friends on this subject: — 


‘Woe to the world if this horror really forms a part of the re- 
ligion of Jesus of Nazareth: but. can so frightful a future have 
ever dwelt as God’s own truth in the great and tender heart of 
Christ? The very question sounds to us like an impiety. This is 
one of those fearful nightmares which, conjured up by ignorance 
and superstition, the opening eyes of this truly awakened age will 
_—— indignantly condemn to deserved and unredeemable neg- 
ect. 

A few generations hence Christian disciples will look back 
with wonder, almost amounting to disbelief, to the fact that even 
in the middle of the nineteenth century the Church of Christ (so 
called by courtesy) continued to hold and teach, even as essential 
to salvation, that the great bulk of God’s rational creatures, though 
in Scripture called his children, and though held to have been re- 
deemed by the Saviour of the world, would in the next world suf- 
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fer unutterable, unmitigated, and unending torture; and this in 
consequence, primarily, that is really, of what is termed ‘the fall 
of Adam.’ What ideas of God and God’s providence can be- 
lievers in so monstrous a theory hold?” 


The Religious World. 


Tue parties in the English Church are every day becoming more 
hostile and determined in their mutual opposition ; and the ques- 
tion of division and the establishment of a free Church like that 
of Scotland, wholly independent of the government, is being 
openly discussed by the “evangelical” wing. Dr. Pusey has 
threatened very terrible things in this direction, or at least sug- 
gested the possibility of them. And certain very zealous clergy- 
men in the Colonies, urged on by the Colenso difficulties, are agi- 
tating the matter of separation from the ‘ Church by law estab- 
lished.” Dr. Duff on his return from India tarried for a time at 
Capetown, and in a recent speech says the Bishop of Capetown, 
the antagonist of Bishop Colenso, ‘* has looked out ahead, and 
is resolved upon his course, let the consequences be what they 
may. He is quite expecting the complete severance of the African 
Church from the Anglican Establishment, and from all State con- 
nection, and in that expectation, he has been studying the [Scot- 
tish] disruption controversy.” 

Indeed, it seems hardly possible that the same Church can much 


longer hold in peaceful communion such opposite and irreconcila- 
ble elements as those represented by Wilson and ‘ Father Igna- 
tius,” to say nothing of the various shades between these extremes. 
Think of the Universalism and progressive spirit of the first- 


named and the party he represents, and compare it with the pop- 
ish and retrogressive spirit of the following from the ‘Church 
Times,” remembering that it is the nineteenth century, peculiarly 
an age of science and reason. 


‘In the eucharist, the object of our adoration is before our 
eyes. There Jesus Christ is evidently set forth, crucified before 
us. Our eyes can see and look upon, our hands can handle the 
Word of life. We know that on that paten, and in that chalice, 
actually and visibly before our sight, before our bowed heads, and 
on our bended knees, the priest offers then and there before God, 
in common with all present, and for himself and all present, not 
merely an intercession which shall be efficacious through Jesus 
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Christ, but Jesus Christ himself, — body, soul, and Godhead, by 
whom alone all other intercessions are available.” 


There are no less than eight Episcopal churches in London, 
where this belief is held, and services of this kind are observed 
every week. 


— Some excellent papers have recently appeared in the ‘‘ Unita- 
rian Herald,” of Manchester, England, on the subject of Miracles. 
The following on the special character of the mission and revela- 
tion of Christ, though not new, is well stated. Our readers will 
remember an article in the ‘“‘ General Review” of the January 
issue, on “ English Unitarianism.” The radical positions assumed 


by the party represented in that article seem to have called out 
a vigorous protest and counter-statement of the question. 


“ Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that Jesus of Nazareth had 
no, special divine inspiration or appointment as a religious teacher, 
and that no immediate and exceptional manifestations of divine 
power attested his divine commission. Still it cannot be denied 
that Christianity new exists, and is the cherished faith of those 
nations of the earth who regard themselves as having made the 
greatest advances in knowledge and civilization. It cannot be 
denied that its earliest, its original records are to be found in the 
New Testament ; that prior to the age illustrated by these records 
it had no existence in the world at all, but that immediately after- 
ward it pervaded the entire extent of the great Roman Empire, 
overthrowing the previously established heathenism, and giving 
rise to an entirely new literature which was not slow in taking al- 
most exclusive possession of half the world. These are facts 
which cannot be reasonably called in question, and which, so far 
as I know, never have been called in question. How are we to 
account for them? 

Can it be a sufficient and rational explanation of these facts 
to say that Jesus of Nazareth, a carpenter of Galilee, was a man 
possessing a remarkably religious spirit, a distinguished genius 
for piety? Grant that he was so, did he find his countrymen and 
contemporaries prepared to recognize this spirit and genius, and 
to welcome his instructions? The very reverse was the fact; the 
whole power of earth was arrayed against his gospel: ‘ Yet Chris- 
tianity triumphed, the shrines of idolatry sank, the temples were 
deserted, the veil was stripped from an imposture which time had 
rendered venerable, priest and philosopher bowed the knee to Je- 
sus, and the peasant suffered death rather than cast a few grains 
of incense on the altar of an emperor, whom, before, he had wor- 
shipped as the giver of life and happiness.’ ” 


NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 22 
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— The Pope’s Encyclical Letter, in which he sets his face against 
modern civilization, and lets off the ancient papal thunder against 


eighty-one political and religious heresies of the times, proclaim- 


ing in direct terms that the Church is above all government and 
law, and that ‘‘ there is no salvation out of the Church,” seems to 
have provoked the indignation and the ridicule of all Europe, 


Catholic as well as Protestant. If space allowed, we should be 
glad to give lengthy extracts from English, French, Italian, and 
even Austrian and Spanish journals, showing how the world moves, 
and how little importance is attached now, even by Catholic pow- 
ers, to the religious ravings of the weak old man of the Vatican. 
A few. paragraphs must suffice. The ‘ Nazione” of Florence, 
says, — 


‘‘The position of the Papacy and the Church is determined, 
therefore, by the encyclical; war, war without truce and without 
armistice, between the Papacy and modern civilization, between 
the theocracy and the authority of reason. To reconcile the com- 
batants is a hopeless undertaking. The more the Pope has lost 
in the domain of facts and reality, the more rigid does he become 
in the domain of theory and pretension. Gregory the Great rec- 
ognized accomplished facts ;; Pius IX. anathematizes them. He 
says to a world that moves and advances, Stop and retrograde. 
We shall take good care not to refute it; as regards civilization, 
it would be more than superfluous; as regards Catholicism, it 
would be ridiculous.” 


So it would seem that the Papal Church and Catholicism, even 
in the most: Catholic country of Europe, are not regarded as iden- 
tical. A Vienna journal has the following : — 


“The bitter contest which exists in the Church between the 
Jesuits and the liberal Catholics has not yet come to an open rup- 
ture, because Rome has constantly found means of preventing it. 
This bull will revive all the old fierceness, and God only knows if 
the court of Rome has still the power of hiding from the outer 
world the internal antagonism which disturbs it. The liberal sec- 
tion of the upper and lower clergy in France, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy constitutes the vital element of the Church. It is upon 
it alone that the Church must rest if the great process of this 
century, the renovation of the papal domination, is to be accom- 
plished in peace, without convulsions or catastrophes.” 
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The’Paris ‘“‘ Temps” thus receives the paternal warning : — 


‘A document of this nature falling into the midst of our ob- 


servant, intelligent, and busy civilization is a singular phenome- 
non. The first impression felt is one of surprise, mingled with 
amusement. Who would have the heart to be angry at those pre- 
tensions of another age, so simple, puerile, and confiding as they 
are? The world is escaping from the Church, and the Church, in 
the person of its chief, continues to scold and menace, as if it had 
still the sword of the princes of the earth at its service. Listen 
to the enfeebled voice trying to make itself heard in the midst of 
the thousand noises of the age. All hopes of a compromise be- 
tween the Church and modern society must henceforth be aban- 
doned. For some time past, at the bottom of all our political and 
religious discussions, the reflecting man had observed the struggle 
of the Church against the revolution; this conflict, as may be 
easily foreseen, is about to receive a new and exciting impulse. 
As to the issue of the combat, it is not uncertain. The dead 
appear no more. The encyclical letter will be a great event, but 
principally for the reason that it will mark the powerlessness and 
the end of the system that it is endeavoring to galvanize.” 


Neyertheless, the emperor has issued a decree forbidding the 
clergy to publish the Pope’s letter, or to comment upon it from 
their pulpits, — a foolish order we think. Better to have followed 
the advice of Prince Napoleon, who is said to have telegraphed 
the emperor, ‘*‘ Mon Cousin,— Have this document posted up all 
over the country.” 

Notwithstanding the imperial order, however, two or three 
bishops have read the letter to their people, and accordingly the 
‘“‘Moniteur” announces the commencement of legal proceedings 
against them by the authorities ‘for an excess of their functions.” 
Thus the war between the temporal and spiritual powers, the gov- 
ernment and the church, seems fairly opened. Will it end in the 
establishment of a French National Church, with the emperor for 
-‘its.head, as the quarrel between the Pope and Henry VIII. ended 
in the establishment of the Church of England? Nous verrons. 
In the mean time, the emperor, we are told, has granted a license 
to an ardent antagonist of the Romish Church, to deliver in Paris 
‘a historico-religious lecture,” — a privilege he would not grant 
a Roman Catholic. It is easy to see the drift of this. It is a 
warning to the Pope not to put himself in opposition to the policy 
of the present French dynasty. Napoleon means to keep him on 
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his good behavior by playing off against him the possibility of a 
Protestant France. One thing, doubtless, will come of this quar- 
rel; it will eventually lead to the evacuation of Rome, leaving the 
Pope to the tender mercies of the King of Italy. In the mean time, 
it is worthy of note that within three years not less than 1,000,000 
copies of the Scriptures have been sold in Italy, where a. little 
while ago a man dared not confess that he had a Bible in his 
house. | 

Since writing the above, European papers assert that the infal- 
lible Pope has seen his mistake in issuing such an absurd mani- 
festo, and that Cardinal Antonelli is about to supplement it with 
a circular stating that the encyclical is intended to apply only to 
religious affairs, and is not to be interpreted as interfering with 
the laws or institutions of any country. 


“ The Tyranny of Public Opinion.” 


Tue right to think, and to give utterance to the results of our 
thinking, is essential to the discovery and development of truth, 
and to the progress and increase of knowledge. It is at once the 
cause and effect of the highest civilization. It is the life and or- 
nament of society. Itis at the same time the incentive to intel- 
lectual effort, and the reward. It is the offspring and the friend 
of Christianity, its ablest and only successful advocate, and the 
defender and preserver of its purest forms of faith and precept. 

Whenever, therefore, public opinion becomes a persecutor for 
opinion’s sake, and tyrannizes over the consciences and convic- 
tions of men, and makes it perilous for them to think freely and 
speak boldly, then it is a despot more dangerous to human rights 
than Louis Napoleon or the Pope; for these may be brought to 
reason and justice by the roar of revolutionary cannon, but we 
cannot reach the tyranny of public opinion in this way. It is in- 
visible, intangible, and without locality. If it rob a man of his 
good name, if it deny him the right to speak his thought because 
an unpopular thought, or brand him with shame and dishonor if 
he do speak it, and cut him off from the sympathy, the society, 
and respect of his fellows, — for all this injustice and oppression 
he can have no redress. He cannot call it to account. He can- 
not revolutionize. He cannot tear the sceptre from its hand, or 
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the crown from its head. The bayonet and the cannon-battery 
are useless here. The victim must suffer in silence, or, if he 
make war on the power that crushes him, he has no mark on which 
- to direct his shafts. There is no individuality in this despotism, 
no central point of responsibility, no visible point of attack. The 
only hope of redress lies in the future, in the slow progress of 
truth and freedom. . 

This tyranny, then, so unapproachable, so irresponsible, is to 
be dreaded of all. We know not how soon we may ourselves be 
the victims of it, even if we are not now. No man can tell what 
he will think or believe to-morrow from what he thinks or believes 
to-day, unless he is sure he has exhausted all the sources of knowl- 
edge and proof. His political or religious faith, or his opinions 
on any other subject, may be orthodox and popular now, but he 
does not know how soon they may become heretical and unpopu- 
lar. Or if not this, he does not know how soon he may be forced, 
by investigation and additional light and information, to abandon 
them, and adopt opinions that are heretical and unpopular, and 
whose advocates are denounced as dangerous to society or re- 
ligion, branded in reputation, shorn of influence, and cut off from 
the sympathy and fellowship of the community. Every blow, 
therefore, which is struck at liberty of thought or-speech may fall 
eventually on us or ours. 

At all events, when public opinion assumes this despotic tone 
and power ; when it seeks, through injury of the dearest interest 
and most sacred relations of life, to shackle the press, to silence 
the pulpit or the senate-hall, or in any way to restrict the freedom 
of private or public speech, or, by pains or penalties of any sort, 
prevent the frank and manly utterance of honest convictions of 
truth and duty, then it inflicts, so far as it can, a deep and 
deadly injury on true Republicanism and true Christianity. It 
strikes alike at the vitality of our political and religious institu- 
tions; and so far, therefore, strikes directly at the rights and 
interests of every member of our social organization. It is a ques- 
tion, then, to which no one can be indifferent, in which all are per- 
sonally interested, as well as for the sake of truth and justice. 

Truth and Righteousness are not always popular. Public opin- 
ion is not unfrequently on the wrong side. We must not trust 
too much to proverbs and cant sayings. The often-uttered phrase, 


22* 
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‘‘ vox populi, vox Dei” is not to be received without abatement. 
It is no more true than the royal maxim, ‘kings can do no wrong.” 
The voice of the people is not always the voice of God, but very 
far otherwise. Christianity is the voice of God, but in the days 
of its first promulgation, the vow populi was in the opposition. 
Public opinion, the voice of the people, once approved the slave- 
trade, and still approves slavery in certain districts of this land 
of liberty. A half-century ago, or more, public opinion approved 
as orthodox the doctrines of infinite damnation, and a hell of lit- 
eral fire and brimstone; but we may reasonably question if the 
voice of the péople was the voice of God; if it was on the side of 
truth. If so, it is manifestly now on the side of error, since it no 
longer approves these revolting dogmas. On either ground, its in- 
fallibility is compromised, its authority lost, and no confidence 
should be placed in its judgments, or respect shown for its anath- 
emas. 

Every friend of truth and freedom, therefore, should feel it his 
duty to oppose the tyranny of public opinion. He should stand 
up manfully against every attempt to restrict the cardinal right to 
think independently, and to speak what is thought. He should 
oppose in word and act all efforts to bring any man into reproach 
and suffering for the open expression of his honest convictions, 
for his opposition to what he believes is wrong, however popular, 
or his maintenance of what he thinks is right, however unpopular. 

There is, of course, a certain decent respect for the opinions 
and feelings of others, which ought always to be observed. And 
he who refuses to conform to this reasonable courtesy, and be- 
comes coarse, overbearing, and insolent in the utterance of his 
views and opinions, should suffer the contempt and indignation 
he justly merits. And it may be well for some who complain of 
the injustice of public opinion, and talk loudly of the persecution 
they endure for opinion’s sake, to consider this point. It may be 
useful and instructive for them to inquire whether, after all, it is 
not more in the manner of expressing their opinions, and the means 
employed to inculcate them, than in the opinions themselves, that 
the cause of their unpopularity and alleged persecution is to be 
found. On a candid review of their course, and of their treatment 
of the beliefs and motives of others, they will perhaps find that 
they have provoked the evil of which they complain. 
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But this exception allowed, we repeat that every man ought to 
avoid all approach to anger or ill-feeling for another’s honest 
and respectful expression of opinions which he may regard as 
wrong, or even dangerous. And he ought not only to guard his 
own individual action on this point, but he should also seek to 
correct and liberalize public opinion, by precept and example. This 
is the only way in which the evil can be reached, and the tyranny 
abolished. ‘There can be no real freedom of thought and speech, 
whatever the pretence, till error shall cease to be a crime, and the 
honest followers of error and the advocates of unpopular opinions 
and measures are no longer visited with the pains of public re- 
proach and social excommunication. 

One other remark. While we contend for this liberty of thought 
and speech, so essential to the discovery of truth and the removal 
of error, we claim that the application of the principle shall be 
universal, Let every man, however much opposed his views may 
be to ours, have free utterance; but let us have it also. What 
we demand for him we demand for ourselves. If he have the privi- 
lege of speaking what we do not believe, we must have the privi- 
lege of saying we do not believe it. If he utters what appears to 
us dangerous to the welfare of society, or any portion of it; if he 
promulgate doctrines or opinions which seem to us prejudicial to 
the State, to religion or morality, he must not ask us to fellowship 
him in these. Nay, more,—we must have the right to speak 
against them, and oppose their progress all in our power. 

And we insist that he shall not call this persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake, nor attribute it to selfish motives, or to any fear of 
having the truth come out. He and we differ about the truth. It 
is a mooted question between us, and he must not take it for 
granted that what he speaks is true. This is the thing denied. 
He must not be lawyer and judge, too, in his own case. This would 
be acting the part for which he complains of public opinion. He 
must allow us the same privilege of open speech against his opin- 
ions and belief that he.claims against ours; and he must not 
meanly and falsely accuse our use of the privilege. This freedom 
is not all on one side, and let us add, also, that persecution for 
opinion’s sake is not always all on one side. The most thorough 
bigots we have ever known were the most thorough radicals; and 
a mob, whether in broadcloth or sans culotte, is the most malig- 
nant of persecutors. 
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1, The History of the Jews, from the Earliest Period down to Modern 
Times. By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Reprinted 
from the newly revised and corrected London edition. 3 vols. 8yo. pp. 
512, 497, 479. Boston: William Veazie. $6.75. . 


WE welcome this beautifully printed and every way elegant edi- 
tion of a well-known and valuable work. It is now some thirty- 
five years since it first appeared, and this long space has given 
the author ample opportunity for such corrections, improvements, 
and additions as recent discoveries and the present advanced 
stage of biblical criticism both suggest and demand. The preface, 
a valuable contribution to this edition, and the notes, an equally 
important addition, show how thoroughly he has availed himself 
of all the helps thus afforded him. Dr. Milman meets the vexed 
questions and difficulties of the record in a frank and manly spirit, 
clearing the text where he can, and where he cannot, making no 
attempt at evasion. 

He feels and acknowledges the variance and disagreement of 
the Jewish records in regard to numbers and chronology, a matter 
to which no careful reader can be blind. And it is a satisfaction 
to learn his views on these and similar important points, being, as 
they are, the results of the long and patient study of an eminent 
scholar, and a devout student of the Scriptures. ‘‘ Maintain the 
numbers as they stand,” says he, ‘“‘ and I see no way, without 
one vast continuous miracle, out of the difficulties, contradictions, 
improbabilities, impossibilities. Reduce them, and all becomes 
credible, consistent, and harmonious.” As an example of his 
treatment of this subject, see the note on pp. 234-236. Again, he 
says, ‘‘ As to what is called the Bible chronology of the early pe- 
riod, every well-read man knows that there is such a thing. So 
common a book as Dr. Hale’s ‘ Chronology’ will show that there 
are nearly two hundred schemes, professedly founded on the Scrip- 
tures, differing in the dates of great events to the amount of a 
thousand years.” .-. . ‘*T protest against hazarding the 
veracity of that which is historically true in the Mosaic records 
on what is vulgarly called the Bible chronology, a system, or rather 
many conflicting systems (no two of the ancient copies or versions 
agree), which rests on precarious and irreconcilable arguments. 
I cannot award the authority of historical certitude to any date 
earlier than the foundation of the temple of Solomon.” 

One of the most valuable portions of the work is that em- 
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braced in the notes in which he controverts the alleged late date 
of the Pentateuch, and points out the textual evidences that, in 
substance, it was written before the entrance of the Israelites into 
the Holy Land. We should be glad, if our space allowed, to give 
some examples of the ingenious manner in which he makes cer- 
tain facts and peculiarities of the record, commonly overlooked, 
witness to its early date; but we can only refer now to the notes 
in vol. i. pp. 177-182, 189, 206, 210, 252-254, etc., hoping that 
our readers will procure and peruse, or rather study the entire 
work. We desire to-thank Mr. Veazie, not only for republishing 
it, but for doing it in a style so worthy of its contents. 


2. A History of the World from the Earliest Records to the Present Time. 
By Philip Smith, B. A., one of the Principal Contributors to the Dictiona- 
ries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, and Geography. Vol. I. 
Ancient History. From the Creation of the World to the Accession of 
Philip of Macedon. 8vo. pp. 562. Maps and Engravings. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. ~ $4.00. 


At last we are to have a History of the World, a universal his- 
tory, suited to the demands of the times, incorporating all the relia- 
ble results of recent investigations in the departments of geography, 
ethnology, archzeology, and comparative philology, or the science of 
language, especially those gathered from the recent rich discoveries 
in Egypt and the East. The great purpose of the work is to present 
the story of the entire race, so that the reader may see the relation 
of all the various parts to the one harmonious whole, and discover 
in the development and progress of each and all the unity of the 
divine plan, and the overruling and ever-guiding providence of 
God. It is to be divided into three periods, each complete“in it- 
self; Ancient History, embracing two volumes, Medizval History, 
two volumes, and Modern History, four volumes. This first vol- 
ume brings the narrative down to the reign of Philip of Macedon. 

Of course, when we consider the vastness of the plan, the diver- 
sity of authorities, and the variety of opinions, it is not to be ex- 
pected that every statement of the work will meet the views of 
every reader. We do not at all agree with the author in regard- 
ing the transaction in the Garden of Eden as a strictly historical 
narration instead of an allegory or a symbolical picture. Our 
faith in a personal devil is not as strong and reverent as his. And 
there are other points where we differ from him; but, to the extent 
we are able to judge, the work thus far, as a whole, has no equal. 
The portion relating to Egypt and the early monarchies of the 
East, Chaldean, Assyrian, Babylonian, and Medo-Persian, are ad- 
. Inirable for clearness of arrangement and statement, and for the 
critical ability and discrimination with which the author has woven 
into his narrative whatever is reliable and certain from the labors 
of Wilkinson, Poole, Layard, Rawlinson, and other hieroglyphic 
and cuneiform discoverers and interpreters. We shall watch the 
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progress of the work with great interest, and keep our readers 
notified of the manner in which the promise of its title and preface 
are kept. In the mean time, students, especially those of slender 
means, will find it a valuable substitute for the more costly histo- 
ries of distant periods and nations. The Appletons deserve, and 
will receive, the thanks of many thousands of readers for the cour- 
age and enterprise which, in these times, could undertake a pub- 
lication involving such large expenditure. 


3. History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale. 
Vols. V.and VI. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00 each. pp. 473, 475. 


We have already expressed our opinion of this able work in terms 
of highest praise ; and notwithstanding the small criticism of some 
English and American journals, we predict that it will take its 
place as the standard history of the period it covers, side by side 
with Gibbon. It is learned, thorough, and reliable; and there is 
no other work on the time which approaches it in minuteness and 
accuracy of detail, and in the vividness and fidelity with which its 
pictures of Rome and Roman life are drawn and colored. Like 
all other similar works, it reflects the opinions of its author, not 
always to be accepted, and his judgments of men and events, not 
always impartial; but he faithfully furnishes his authorities and 
references, and so gives his readers the means of testing his state- 
ments, and of forming their own opinions and judgments. 

These volumes cover the reigns from Augustus to Vespasian, em- 
bracing some of the most important events in the history of the 
empire, —as the crucifixion, the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
fortunes of the Herodian family, the great fire at Rome, and the 
persecution of the Christians, the character and deeds of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Seneca, etc. Beside these, we have 
sketches, as in Chapter LIV., of Roman life and manners, remark- 
able for their fidelity and minute detail, and furnishing proof of 
the thorough manner in which Mr. Merivale has digested his ma- 
terials. We give two or three passages marked in reading, confi- 
dent that the space cannot be more profitably filled. 

The following reveals a breadth and thoroughness of educational 
training, not commonly regarded as belonging to the period in re- 
view, and not unworthy of comparison with our modern collegiate 
course of study :— 


‘The end of the highest education among the Romans was to fit a man for the 
discharge of his public duties. But, in theory at least, they took a very liberal 
view of public duty, and conceived that everything which refined and enlarged 
his intellectual powers made him a wiser legislator and an abler magistrate. At 
the age of seven, or sometimes a few years later, the child began his course of pub- 
lic instruction on the benches of the Grammarian. From him he learned to read 
and speak his own language step by step with the Greek, and imbued his memory 
with the thoughts and language of the classics of either tongue, from Homer to 
Ennius or Virgil. At fourteen, or as soon as the powers of thought began to un- 
fold themselves, he was transferred to the school of the Rhetorician, where he fist 
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began to concentrate his studies upon the future business of his life. He was to 
be made a public man, and therefore above all things a public speaker. Ile was to 
be trained for a perfect orator, by declamation, by writing, by careful study of 
the best models, by constant exercise in rivalry with his schoolfellows. But it was 
not the mere trick of action, or knack of speaking, that he was to acquire: he was 
to be thoroughly informed with the matter requisite for hiscalling. Every branch 
of knowledgé might sometimes have its application ; every art and science might 
serve on occasion to illustrate the topics presented to him for discussion ; and, if 
any were too remote from the sphere of forensic eloquence, they would serve at 
least to expand the mind of the pupil, to give breadth and depth and height to 
his understanding. aoe these sciences, however, there was one which held the 
highest place, — one which for its pre-eminence among them deserved to be removed 
from the circle of the Rhetorician’s instructions, and intrysted to the care of a 
special teacher. At seventeen, or when the fated struggle begins between the moral 
principles and the instincts of appetite,—at the commencement, such as mo- 
rality and religion have represented it, of the a battle of life between vice and 
virtue, — the youth was transferred to the academy of the Philosopher or Sophist, 
to learn the mysteries of the Good, the Fair, and the Honorable. While he still 
continued to exercise himself daily in rhetorical studies and practice, he explored 
the dark by-ways of morals and metaphysics under accomplished teachers, and 
traversed perhaps the whole circuit of Grecian speculation before he determined 
in which sect definitively to enroll himself. 

*‘Such a course of education, it must be allowed, was nobly conceived ; and at 
the hands of the Romans it received fair play ; for it was warped by no sectarian 
prejudices, nor confined by narrow notions of state policy.’’ 


4. Arctic Researches, and Life among the Esquimaux ; Being the Narra- 
tive of an Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the years 1860, 
1861, and 1862. By Charles Francis Hall. With maps and one hundred 
illustrations. pp. 595. New York: Harper & Brothers. $4.50. 


We have read this work through, page by page, and we can 
truly say that it is a delightful book. More than this, it is a val- 
uable addition to our library of Arctic literature, and gives us a 
more detailed and reliable account of the Esquimaux, their char- 
acter, manner of life, customs, and superstitions, than we have 
ever had before. At the same time, it is rich in perilous adven- 
ture, curious information concerning the regions visited, lively de- 
scription, and stirring incident. The numerous illustrations, 
many of which are beautifully drawn and executed, are a great 
help to the reader. 

According to Mr. Hall, the Esquimaux have no political organi- 
zation whatever, no government, not even that of chiefs. Yet 
they are peaceable, and strictly honest, and may be safely trusted 
to any extent. Theft is unknown among them. (Only true of 
certain tribes or families, as proved by page 593.) They are 
friendly, good-natured, and generous to the extent of their pos- 
sessions. If one family has abundance, or the smallest pittance, 
all the neighbors have part. Marriage is a simple agreement to 
live together, without any wedding ceremony ; and some have two 
or three wives. Parents never inflict corporal punishment on a 
child, however disobedient. When it is in a passion, they are si- 
lent until it becomes calm, and then reason with it, and mostly 
with good results. They have a strange and horrid custom of de- 
serting, and even entombing alive, the hopelessly sick! Their 
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religious opinions are stated by Mr. Hall as given below. It isa 
curious feature of their faith that those who are happy here are 
to be happy hereafter, and that those who are miserable here are 
therefore to be doomed to eternal misery. Justice would seem to 
demand the opposite of this. So one can conceive why those 
killed by accident are assured of heaven, but why the suicide 
should receive this special favor is not so easily explained. 


** There is one Supreme Being, called by them .4ng-u-ta, who created the earth, 
sea, and heavenly bodies. There is also a secondary divinity, a woman, the 
daughter of Anguta, who is called Sid-ne. She is supposed to have created all 
things having life, animal and vegetable. She is regarded also as the protecting 
divinity of the Innuit people. To her their supplications are addressed ; to her 
their offerings are made ; while most of their religious rites and superstitious ob- 
servances have reference to her.”’ 

“* According to Innuit mythology, the first man was a failure,— that is, was 
imperfect, though made by the Great Being ; therefore he was cast aside and 
called kob-lu-na, or kod-lu-na, as pronounced by the modern Innuits, which 
means white man. A second attempt of the Great Being resulted in the formation 
of a perfect man, and he was called In-nu.”’ 

‘‘The Innuits believe in a heaven and a hell, though their notions as to what is 
to constitute their happiness or misery hereafter are varied as one meets with dif- 
ferent communities. Tookoolito says: ‘My people think this way : Kood-le-par- 
mi-ung (heaven) is upward. Everybody happy there. All the time light; no 
snow, no ice, no storms; always pleasant; no trouble; never tired; sing and play 
all the time —all this to continue without end. 

‘ * 4d-le-par-me-un (hell) is downward. Always dark there. No sun; trouble 
there continually; snow flying all the time; terrible storms; cold, very cold; and 
a great deal of ice there. All who go there must always remain. 

**¢ All Innuits who have been good go to Koodleparmiung; that is, who have 
been kind to the poor and hungry, —all who have been happy while living on this 
earth. Any one who has been killed: by accident, or who has committed suicide, 
certainly goes to the happy place. All Innuits who have been bad, — that is, 
unkind one to another, — all-who have been unhappy while on this earth, will go 
to Adleparmeun. If an Innuit kill another because he is mad at him, he certainly 


will go to Adleparmeun.’ ”’ 


1" We have been compelled by the length of several papers 
in this Aymber to exclude much interesting matter prepared for 
the ‘“‘ General Review.” And we regret also to be obliged, for the 
same reason, to omit notices of several valuable works recently 
issued. They will be given in the July number. 





THE ENGLISH PULPIT. 


ARTICLE XV. 
The English Pulpit of the Seventeenth Century. 


GREAT commotions cast up great rocks and great men. 
Agitate a basket of sand, the pebbles come to the surface ; 
shake the world, and mountains are born. So, of wild and 
rough epochs, mouatainous men come forth; the giants then 
gravitate to their places and get found out, not made, but 
made known. Nature’s relations assert themselves, and the 
proportions of man to man are revealed. ‘Trial is the touch- 
stone of power; genius only answers a summons. 

In ordinary times all things are ordinary. Fate is against 
prodigies. In extraordinary times nothing is éommonplace. 
When: law and order reign, manners are fixed, and all goes 
by rule, from the etiquette of 4 dinner to the election of a 
chief magistrate ; then men are much alike, having their indi- 
vidualities reduced or not educed. There is no summons on 
them. The strain is light, and a small man is as good as a 
large at a small weight; together they will bear common 
burdens and meet current demands, and not get. gneasured 
and distinguished. But when affairs are critical and chaotic, 
and every man’s right and privilege are centred in his indi- 
viduality, then each goes in for himself, erects himself, aims 
for what mark he chooses, and hits low or high, according to 
the strength of his bow. Greatness is straightway an open 
secret, and it is no longer a question who are the favorites 
with the gods, and born under the best stars. 

Under the regulated motions of the schoolroom, the most 
athletic and swift-footed among the “ village urchins ” are not 
noticeable ; let all hands out to the wild liberty of the village 
green, individualities become at once asserted; each falls back 
on his own mettle for strength or speed, and it is soon clear 
who will go to the head of that class. 

The seventeenth century was the school at liberty, — let out 
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from the restrictions of several hundred years, under which 
all greatness was repressed. Its chance had now come, es- 
pecially in England, where the Reformation had succeeded, in 
part, through the perverseness of a base king, seconded by 
the rough Saxon humor for freedom, in casting off the old 
regime. The ties were at last boldly cut ; Church and State 
and all else were launched out on the broad sea; and both 
angels and devils were in for a time. Everybody had a game 
to play at, good or bad, and genius was on the alert for vic- 
tory. Then, as ever, its dice were loaded and it won; great- 
ness came to the top. It was the second classic age, even 
eclipsing that of Pericles with the glory of its luminaries. 
Many of its stars were suns. 

Within that prolific century, teeming with prodigies in 
almost every department of life, — in science, art, letters, states- 
manship, and secular and sacred eloquence, — we find, in Eng- 
land alone, such names as these: Bacon, Newton, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Jonson, Dryden, Addison, Congreve, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, Prior, Pope, Cudworth, Locke, 
Hampden, Sidney, Cromwell, Laud, Chillingworth, Tillotson, 
Taylor, Barrow, South, Flavel, Baxter, Bunyan. And this is 
but the beginning of the regal retinue of genius that stood forth 
to emblazon that unequalled firmament. No coming age can 
match it, since the seventeenth century cannot be repeated. 
Henceforth mankind is great; men are ordinary. Civilization 
is a great leveller, — levelling the many up, and the few down. 
It establishes matters at a point available to average talent ; 
its demand is gauged by the general possibility. The great 
hour for genius is struck by the clock of destiny ; talent is the 
coming power. We look at Shakspeare, Milton, and Bunyan, 
and feel that for them the future has no peers. Enough of 
them may be born once; Nature hits her best mark continu- 
ally ; but a second birth is as important for genius as for 
saintship, and second births are not inevitable, but dependent 
upon circumstances. We have no heroes in peace, only in 
war. Grey associates with “rural hamlets,” where the even 
tenor of life is kept, and no sounding summons comes to arouse 
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only “mute inglorious Miltons” to “fame unknown.” It 
is well understood that the English Parliament, wherein once 
Genius plumed her wing and was encouraged to boldest flight, 
achieving most brilliant victories, pays deference now only to 
the plodding faculty that comes before it with its huge budget 
of facts to openand array. All the world is getting converted 
to the new doctrine, with the advance of civilization; and it is: 
only left us to bury the dead giants in sorrow, and with much: 
gratitude, and expect no more, —a special loss that is more 
than compensated by the general gain. 

We hail the democratic Nemesis! The demi-gods have had 
their turn; now give the people theirs. Fate comes to Re-- ~ 
publicanism in the end; the good Providence pushes us, at 
length, away from chaos and grandeur, into a universal order 
of commonality and equality, wherein education is diffused, 
politeness becomes general, government is simplified and ad-. 
ministered on fixed principles, and not by the force of indi-. 
vidual will, science is made an open secret, printed in the 
school-books and domesticated at the fireside, literature comes 
to all, and the canons of criticism get to be commonplace, and 
theology is reduced to something like a final analysis, and all 
are Rabbis at little cost. 

But the past lives in history, — the age of Pericles and the 
seventeenth century. We can read, study, enjoy. This is 
our consolation. We are privileged to go there for our stand-. 
ards and inspirations ; to feel the touch of real men, amid their 
unequalled sublimities, in whom there is nothing stale, imita-. 
tive, platitudinarian, level to the poor flight of Pegasus with- 
out his wings, or measured to the jog of genius under harness 
and at every-day work, but who are fresh, original, vascular, 
master-builders in general. 


** Ever their phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood ;”’ 


and we do well to let our vital currents flow much through 
the atmosphere they make, wherein are health, heart, valor, 


genuineness, beauty, manifold stimuli, as in all of Nature’s 
mountainous regions. 
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We cannot afford to stop with mediocrity so much as we 
incline. This is the curse of modern readers and reading. 
We mingle too much with the crowd of authors, — poets, nov- 
elists, essay-makers, and preachers. We feed on trash and 
lose the high color of our blood. Physically we need to make 
a frequent hegira to the hills, to overcome our debility and 
géneral lowness of spirits. Mentally we need a kindred rem- 
edy. Every way our help cometh from above, and not from 
sand-heaps or cheap literature. Between mountains and 
mountaineers there ever grows up a sort of robust fellowship ; 
Nature strives for congruity of part with part, and the less 
greatens up toward the large, but grows not a whit uninvited 
by loftier attractions. Milton alone can be the father of a prog- 
eny of Miltons; Shakspeare is potent over the Shakspearean 

-in all genius; and generally our best comes to the surface in 
company with the world’s best. “I never talk to my mind 
but with Madame De Stael,” said Monsieur Dumont; his 
tongue loosened to keep time with the most accomplished con- 
versationist of France, perhaps of the world. Napoleon 
said, “ I made my marshals out of mud.” Even earth became 
kindled and heroic under the touch of that surcharged bat- 
tery. No one knew that Charles Lamb could joke till he 
went among the wits. Wordsworth found his poetic power 
in reading Chaucer. “I owe Socrates for my fame,” was 
the testimony of Plato; and every one feels in reading the 
“Dialogues” that the master deserves this compliment at the 
hand of his pupil. In short, this is the law; genius answers 
to genius, whether of power, skill, poetry, science, or of 
grace and preaching, and will come up as near to its level as 
circumstances will admit. Cardinal Antonelli kindles by his- 
toric contact with Cardinal Hildebrand, and greatens; but how 
different his chance/ Nevertheless, the inspiration is quite 
worth the while, since it brings something to pass. Awakened 
genius never runs to waste. It can find work enough to do. 

What is the moral? Chiefly this, that we should ‘turn epi- 
cures of a higher order, and insist on dining at the best intel- 
lectual tables, as shepherds drive their flocks into the best- 
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watered and greenest pastures. All students and all general 
readers should feast much from the fertile fields of the seven- 
teenth century, — the Eden of literature, sacred and secular. 

In this article it is hoped some word may be written that 
shall incite an increased interest in, and lead to a more ex- 
tended acquaintance with, the preachers of that period, as 
models. They deserve to be studied by every preacher of to- 
day. 

They were men of their time. They were massive and in- 
tense, peers with all that lofty brotherhood. They were half- 
way men in nothing. On the one hand, their faults were grave 
and glowing ; on the other, their merits were equally marked 
and distinguished. They reflected the age in their lives and 
their works. Their tendencies went without check, and the sink- 
ing sunk low, and the rising rose high. All had their errors ; 
many their vices; both were emphasized. Whatever sea they 
waded in, they touched bottom. They always stood square 
on their feet, even when in the mire of sin. Theirs was the 
refreshing merit of downright positiveness, if on the bad side. 
They were heroically degenerate who were so at all. Ryle, the 
biographer of Whitefield, thus describes this perverse wing of 
the corps de clergé : “ They hunted, they shot, they drank, they 
swore, they fiddled, they farmed, they toasted the Church and 
the king, and they thought little of saving souls, or nothing.” 
These were mostly of the Established Order, and helped ex- 
emplify that magnificence of depravity which culminated in: 
the court of Charles II. <nd the wits of the next generation: 
We pass them by. Their remains only enriched the earth,, 
not the higher world ; we know none of their sermons, which 
we have reason to believe, flamed with meteoric brilliance of” 
wit, satire, pathos, argument, all those glowing traits that in. 
Milton’s Satan revealed him “no less than archangel ruined ;:” 
yet, flamed with meteoric brevity, going out in darkness, since: 
wanting the eternal elements of the gospel. Theirs were the 
abortions of unsanctified genius, rightly doomed to oblivion.. 

The greatness that took a better turn became equally emi-. 
nent. Genius was matched with moral worth, both superb,.in. 

23* 
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South, Barrow, Taylor, Baxter, Bunyan, Flavel, and a host of 
others. Their virtues were on the same liberal scale with 
their abilities. One scarcely knows which most to admire,— 
their freshness and reach and beauty of thought, or their Chris- 
tian character, — their heads or their hearts. Their excellen- 
ces were not of the easy sort to entertain. They were positive 
and bold, and often cost them dear. Theirs was the heroic: 
integrity that has so often come to martyrdom. It cannot be 
tempted aside. It confronts its adversary, says its word, hits 
its mark, though the heavens fall. 

In the course of the century, such was the fortune of par- 
ties, the Regulars and Dissenters were, by turns, uppermost 
and undermost ; both gave full proof of their indomitable hon- 
esty by bold and unwavering adherence to their points against 
all the consequences. Baxter went to a London prison, Bun- 
yan to the Old Bedford Jail, and two thousand Nonconform- 
ists, as Calamy reckons them, lost their livings and saved 
their faith. The same moral stamina marked the opposite 
party. There was a brave Christian heart and purpose in all 
these men. They begged mo truces. It was war to the end 
with them, that truth should have its course, and error and 
sin be dealt a death-blow. Has not the pulpit of to-day some 
need of a lesson in this line? Are we not too negative and 
easy in our moralities ? - Have we not lost somewhat the prim- 
itive moral realism that, feeling truth and duty to be one with 
life, not put on as a civilized decorum, impels the soul onward 
to stern warfare? ‘Oh, heavens!” exclaims Carlyle, “ from 
the Christian heroism of these men, wrestling in grim fight 
with Satan and his incarnate blackguardisms, hypocrisies, in- 
justicessand legion of human and infernal angels, to that of 
eloquent Mr. Hesperus Fiddlestring, denouncing capital pun- 
ishments, and inculcating the benevolences, on platforms, what 
a road have we travelled!” Perhaps so. 

The intense thoroughness of these men largely explains 
them. It took them below the surface. They lived and 
preached out of the depths, and were felt forces. Fused in 
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that sevenfold heat, the old was new, and all glowed. Out of 
it came, — 


*“‘ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.”’ 


Tradition had no place. Hearsay went to the winds. 
Preaching was no dry reporting, whatever the topic, but a 
deliverance, often agonistic. The whole being went with the 
message. Life was exhausted. It is said; when Chalmers 
preached in St. George’s, Edinburgh, “ the massive chande- 
liers, many feet off, were all vibrating. He had often to stop, 
fully spent, in the midst of a sermon, and have a psalm sung 
till he recovered breath.” It was not cold ranting, but real | 


heat and life. It was not of knack and skill, but of inspira- 
tion. 

So with those older divines, especially the Independents, 
whom Chalmers had liberally studied. Here lies the great 
distinction running through all preaching and -all poetry and 


all life, indeed: it comes from within,.and glows with anima- 
tion, or from without, and is bloodless and cold. It is a pro- 
phet’s fire, or a pedant’s fuss and display. Herbert is real, 
Pope artificial, Sidney was what he seemed, and his “ pim- 
pled face’”’ became handsome because illuminated by a beauty 
from behind ; Chesterfield was genteel only by assumption, 
and the less he said the better. Nature insists on herself. 
“ Jesus speaks always from within. In that is the miracle.” 
We know what he says is true, if we are true; Nature under- 
stands Nature the world over. 
The seventeenth century was real; hence it was great in 
so many ways. ‘The priesthood rested on manhood and life. 
“T preached what I felt, what smartingly I did feel,” said 
Bunyan; “I had, almost always, the going of my message 
upon my soul for deliverance.” Paul’s burden weighed upon 
him, and it was preaching or wretchedness. “ My spirit 
leaves me behind, and mounts the pulpit, and is impatient for 
the work, and I get there afterwards.” ‘I travail in soul to 
bring forth children unto God.” “Oh! it hath been with 
such power and heavenly evidence upon my heart that I did 
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exercise the gospel.” Baxter burned to a white heat. Flavel 
became lost in his theme. He was “called to Dartmouth,” so 
the record runs, “ for the heavenly power of his prayer.” He 
preached not less effectively. ‘His tongue and spirit were 
touched with a live coal from the altar.” ‘ He seemed con- 
stantly to exceed himself by the help of grace.” Increase 
Mather, in writing a preface to a volume of Flavel’s Sermons, 
which he concludes by signing himself, “ Less than the least 
of all the saints,” says, “Iam informed by unquestionable 
hands that there was a remarkable outpouring of the Spirit 
when these sermons were delivered.” Then, as ever, Flavel’s 
spirit was poured out, and the Holy Spirit became confluent. 

Nature and grace were in most happy consent in these Non- 
conformists. Of that conjunction always comes power. South, 
Barrow, Taylor, and the Conformists generally, sharing ad- 
vantages of culture, were wanting, more or less, this highest 
unction of the pulpit. They were intense; they could not 
help that, it was in the times; but it was more natural than 
spiritual. 

Self-consciousness and decorum also confronted them. Con- 
formity checked the fullest play of their powers. They were 
royalists and had less sympathy with the people. They were 
aristocratic, and the very best preaching is done out of a dem- 
ocratic spirit. They deemed the populace a “ low crowd and 
mechanic rabble.” They were flatterers and whitewashers 
for kings and lords. South would have it that Charles I. was 
“that royal oak” that Ireton and Cromwell “cut down,” 
‘“‘ whose virtues were as prodigious as his sufferings,” who 
was a “ true father of his country, if but for this only, that he 
was the father of such a son.” If is quite enough to say that 
that son was Charles IIL. the genius of corruption, as Bunyan 
was of allegory. We must remember that South and the rest 
held a religion established under the Eighth Henry and re- 
stored under the Second Charles, and courtesy to sin in high 
places, or, at least, to sinners, came in with an easy access. 

But these men were grandly human, and, for the most part, 
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heroically moral and eminently devout, and have left speci- 
mens of pulpit eloquence immortal as literature. 

South was Shakspearean in his command of thought and 
language, minus the poetic imagination and the sweetness of 
spirit. There was overmuch gall in his blood. His sermons 
are strong, clear, impressive. He chooses plain words, with 
an artist’s skill, and despises all “‘ pretty jingles and gaudy al- 
lusions.” He rises to vehement rhetoric, and often his erratic 


words 
** Bound and blaze along 
Their devious course magnificently wrong.’’ 


He abounds with happiest felicities of speech. His language 
and thought seem parts of each other, by the most vital law 
of life. They refuse to be changed. The matching seems 
like miracle, a higher creation, as that of soul and body. “I 
read South,” says Hallam, “as I study a painting, feeling 
that true Art is not illusion but Nature.” 

He realizes, at once, strength and beauty of style. Much 
preaching fails by coming short of this marriage. The peo- 
ple are artists by nature, and never mistake a trunk for a 
whole tree. They demand limbs and leaves and blossoms, 
which are outgrowths. The charm is irresistible. An in- 
ward grace, born to all, absorbs it. All great preachers would 
have been great painters, successful in the management of back- 
ground and foreground, groupings and inter-relations, and 
lights and shades; their sermons even are instinct with their 
genius, and all, from the rustic to the best disciplined, seem to 
stand in the focal point where the force and beauty meet for 
effect, as each one of a thousand spectators seems to take the 
whole mysterious and inspiring glance of a perfect portrait. 
Some of South’s discourses are Raphaelic. 

South, as a partisan, always meets his adversary without 
ducking or concession. Papists and Puritans are the game 
he mostly hunts. They are “as truly brothers as Romulus 
and Remus; they suck their principles from the same wolf.” 
The Church of England is “ much struck and railed at, and 
in danger, like its first Head, to be crucified between two 
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thieves,” which are Romanism and Nonconformity. , The Pu- 
ritans are a “ pack of incendiaries,” “sons of novelty and in- 
spiration,” ‘saucy arbitrators,’ who have “dubbed them- 
selves a peculiar people,” and are guilty of “bold and scurvy 
strokes,” “a modish dialect,” “‘ heavenly hummings and haw- 
ings,” and “do their devotions in sing-song, and beg their 
daily bread in blank verse.” Cromwell is a “ piece of dirt 
soaked in blood,” and Milton is “that Latin advocate, who, 
like a blind adder, had spit so much venom on the king’s per- 
son and cause.” This is open warfare; but when did timid 
concealment ever conquer! Heroes go to battle with their 
banners above their heads. 

Barrow is less severe, but more mellow and rich, in his in- 
tensity than South. He is of a higher order of spirit by na- 
ture, with more help of grace; Miltonic in luxuriance and 
flavor of genius; albeit his father was wont to say, “If it 
please God to take away any oue of my children, I desire it 
may be my son Isaac.” He fell into the mistake of so many 


parents, of confounding the wildness of a great, with the mali- 
ciousness of a bad, spirit. The boy’s excess of spirit was still 


** The purple blush 
That foreshadows the coming day ;”’ 


and Barrow, the worthy tutor and companion of Newton, and, 
by high authority, “the first of English sermon-writers,” is 
the man to whom the boy was father. History shows few 
more attractive characters. He was massive without dulness, 
dignified without being cold, religious without cant, sectarian 
without narrowness, and master of all the learning of his time 
without pedantry. He was full of robust and genial health 
in every part of his nature ; and, while scholars found him a 
peer, and princes and noblemen a fit companion, the poet and the 
saint warmed and kindled in his presence. His greatness was 
less an object of awe than admiration, and attracted and in- 
spired mediocrity rather than confronted and repressed. 

It is not easy, by any single word, to characterize the style 
of his sermons. Loftiness covers a part of the ground. As 
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we read them, we feel they could only have been congruous 
with cathedrals and cathedral-worship. They are instinct 
with a Gothic element. Reach and majesty, running off into 
infinitude, like Alpine heights, seem to pervade them. They 
lift us to higher and broader regions of emotion. They pre- 
sent the subject in its full scope of depth and altitude and 
breadth, each sentence, like the stroke of a long oar, sweep- 
ing a large space. A virtue is fortunate that falls into his 
hands ; for his treatment magnifies it. Some writers compress ; 
their mould is inadequate, and a grace narrows and lessens 
and loses its natural presence under their touch and manipu- 
lation. Barrow expands and lifts up all he touches with the 
elevation and amplitude of his style. He is fresh from be- 
ginning to end. He never indulges in a platitude. He has 
no “thousand desert lines” of meaningless words, that one 
inclines to hurry over to find an oasis. He does not write 
from the surface exhilaration of Madeira or a meerschaum, 
but from a deep and living fountain of wisdom and health ; his 
work seems sport, so ample is his outfit; he is never hard put 
for thought or expression, such is his-wealth of resource, his 
abundance of thought and strength of feeling. His movement 
is not that of a rivulet, but that of a river. His sermons are 
not flower-gardens where you can: readily cull a nosegay of 
prettinesses, but broad landscapes that inspire by their general 
sweep and features. He is not epigrammatic. He does no 
hunting for rare hits and startling conceits, to compensate for 
poverty of matter; he trusts, as well he may, and as all should 
seek to, to his unquarried wealth of ideas and spirit. He 
never seeks to please with mere incidentals; his ornaments 
are real as those of nature, and never tied on; they are vital 
and fragrant with the smell of mountains and meadows, and 
never remind of the laboratory. It is too much the defect of 
modern writing that an excess of attention is given to casual 
impressions, too ‘much dependence put on smart sayings and 
taking allusions, too much diversion by the way after small 
game, an undue interest in outpost skirmishing, which betrays 
the incapacity of the intellect and the dearth of genius. If 
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any one wishes to sit down toa feast of dessert and highly- 

spiced dainties, let him be advised not to go to Barrow; but 
whoever seeks a substantial meal of the best viands, that are 
full of nourishment and -health, can hardly find a more satis- 
factory board than that spread by this English divine. He is 
eminently free from all frivolities and cheap digressions for 
effect. He never descends. His flight is high and continuous, 
and sweeps on with the majesty of a chariot. 

Barrow was incapable of a bitter word. In this he has left 
a much better example than South. He was sometimes given 
to humor, which ever had the flavor of sweet wine rather than 
of vitriol. Wit, so common with his contemporaries, he rarely 
attempted. He was not born with it, and was too manly and 
thorough to play a part not true to him. Yet he saw wit’s 
propriety and value in others, and was tolerant toward its use. 
“Many,” says he, “ who will not stand a direct reproof, and 
cannot abide to be plainly admonished of their faults, will yet 
endure, at the hand of satire, to be pleasantly rubbed, and 
will bear a jocund wipe, and may be slyly laughed and lured 
into a better mind.” He also adds, ** Good reason may be 
apparelled in the garb of wit, and some elegant figures and 
tropes of rhetoric do lie very near upon the confines of jocu- 
larity.” And he gives this singular advice to the people, in 
view of their escape from the Gunpowder Plot: that they 
“ should not be dumpish and demure, but jocund and crank in 
their humor, jolly and debonair in their behavior.” He ap- 
preciated merits he could not exemplify, and was, rather glad 
than envious in-view of them, while he had the good judg- 
ment not to betray himself in their assumption. 

His preaching is said not to have been evangelical. It 
surely was not, if the current use of the term is admitted. It 
was not puritanical. He seldom dwelt upon the dogmas of 
the creed. His temper was not speculative but practical. He 
rarely alludes to original sin, infant depravity, vicarious atone- 
ment, prevenient grace, and never raves, like Baxter, Wesley, 
and Edwards, about damnation. But if the Sermon on the 
Mount is evangelical, then were also Barrow’s ; for he treated 
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the same great practical questions, enforcing them with con- 
siderations temporal and spiritual, and appeals of logic and | 
grace. Christ is very much before him, and he ever seems to 
kindle in fervor as he commends him to the souls of men as 
their needed Saviour. He shows sin no favor. His heart is 
wedded to holiness, the cause of which he pleads in his plain, 
dignified, and earnest way. 

We turn from Barrow, by quoting the complimentary wend 
of Dr. Hamilton, his biographer: “ He must be singularly 
fastidious, or singularly dull, who can read this eminent divine 
without pleasure; and either perfect in eloquence, or prodi- 
giously incapable of it, who can read him without advantage.” 

Taylor was the poet-preacher, a fascinator and charmer, a 
pulpit-archer, who shot silver arrows, skilfully tipped with 
feathers of all hues. He believed in the “ beauty of holiness,” 
with the emphasis on both terms, and felt that thought with- 
out adornment lost half its power. 

Taylor was the orator among the divines of his day. His 
nature made him such. His presence was entrancing, and his 
voice full of music ; while his spirit was charged with sympa- 
thy, a rare instinct of beauty, ardent passion, high moral tone, 
a boldness that carried weight, all mated with eminent good 
judgment ; added to which, he had an abiding ambition tow- 
ard eloquence, that led him to yield to the felicity of nature 
the benefit of art. He never allows his head to get divorced 
from his heart, any more than he admits of strength without 
beauty. He is never simply didactic, never metaphysical, 
since he would then be dry and on ill terms with the affections 
of his hearers, which he ever aims to engage. His themes”are 
chosen with reference to effect, and treated in the same spirit. 
He is more self-conscious than South or Barrow ; but his self- 
consciousness never cramps and constrains him. His art is © 
aglow with life. His genius never falls out of his work, but 
rather, with an exulting spirit, sweeps him into an occasional 
extravagance. His reading is extended and discursive, and 
for gathering up material to cast into the alembic of his nature, 
to issue thence in the magic of rhetoric and eloquence. He 
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goes beyond the common walks of literature, and penetrates 
to its most secluded nooks and unfrequented. corners, to bring 
forth rare thoughts and a fragrance new as the breath of crea- 
tion’s morning. He spares no labor that promises success, 
He lays poetry, philosophy, history, science, art, and even ju- 
risprudence, under contribution ; he has culled the classics, 
the Fathers, the schoolmen, and is fresh with his contempora- 
ries. He seeks to realize an eclecticism that shall increase the 
coloring and compass and completeness of his picture, as 
Rubens surrounded his pencil with medals and drawings, 
Raphael studied the heads of all the portraits in oil or marble, 
and Angelo borrowed from the old frescoes of Orcagna, at 
Pisa. Taylor was all in all a preacher, — a pulpit artist. He 
never loses sight of his calling. He writes with his audience 
in mind, and remembers, at once, their tastes which he would 
please, and their needs which he would supply. The supply 
is primary, the pleasure but a means. He charms to win, and 
attracts to save. He lures and leads, but ever toward sacred 
ends. . 

In Taylor, fancy is predominant. He is fervid and oriental, 
revelling in the multiplicity and variety of his conceits. Ordi- 
narily he seldom deepens into the scope and sublimity of im- 
agination. His wealth of curious learning, crowding upon 
him for display, and his ready language, keep him near the 
surface ; his strokes are light, rapid, but sustained, and do 
execution. Only rarely does he delay and concentrate enough 
to stir the depths of his being and achieve a bold and sublime 
conception, of which he is evidently capable. Fancy is the in- 
cipient stage of imagination, as a surface ripple is the beginning 
of a wild and agitated sea. The early efforts of most of the 
great poets have been characterized chiefly by fancy. Fancy 
is ever prophetic of something better, especially in a gifted 
nature. The excess of vivacity sobers at last. Taylor was 
capable of the sublime, and has drawn pictures, as every reader 
of his will discover, that are worthy a place beside those of Mil- 
ton. His descriptions of the crash of doom, at the last judg- 
ment, are tragic and terrible in the extreme,— drawn with wild 
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vehemence and prodigal outlay of conception. He warns sin- 
ners to repentance on sundry grounds, but especially in con- 
sideration of ‘*‘ God’s wrath, that is like a river of fire dammed 
up for many years, to break in a whelming inundation.” He 
shows the “ guilty soul cowering before the magnificence of 
light that sets off its wrankling darkness.” He reproves a 
“worm for the folly of facing the Almighty, whose breath 
can annihilate, as it can. also create, worlds;”’ which reminds: 
of Milton’s archangel reproaching Satan with venturing a war 
with God, who, — 
** Out of smallest things could without end 

Have raised incessant armies to defeat 

Thy folly, or with solitary hand 

Reaching beyond all limit, at one blow 

Unaided, could have finished thee, or whelmed 

Thy legions under darkness.’’ 

These flights in Taylor are not of frequent occurrence. For 
the most part, his wing is less venturous and daring, keeping 
within the range of an easier altitude. He is more like Spen- 
ser than Milton. He charms more than he thrills. He sel-. 
dom robs his audience of their breath. He keeps them easy 
and full of smiles and good spirit. He is more like the per- 
suasive John of Judea, whose words are genial and kindling, 
than the prophetic John of Patmos, whose fearful visions star-. 
tle. He was born to be the object of enthusiastic admiration 
and love; and we are not surprised to hear the good Bishop. 
of Dromore, who pronounced his funeral eulogy, saying, ‘“ Had 
he lived among the ancient Pagans, he had been ushered into 
the world with a miracle, and swans must have danced and 
sung at his birth ; and he must have been a great hero, and 
no less than the son of Apollo, the god of ‘wisdom and elo-. 
quence.” 

There are three characteristics of the pulpit of the seven-. 
teenth century that will offend modern taste, and, if we are 
not prepared to, persist against them, will keep us at a dis-. 
tance to our great detriment. — 

We object to the length of the sermons of the old divines. 
They are often of capacity sufficient to be called treatises. 
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We believe preaching should come to an end, even if time per- 
sists in holding on its course. We do not forget that the peo- 
ple at that time, were dependent on the pulpit and the preacher 
for education as they are not now; that themes discussed 
were fresh and new that are now stale and endurable only 
when handled with unusual ability; that hearers were less 
exhausted with overwork and gnawings of dyspepsia than in 
these later years ; and that there was a solemn deference toward 
sacred discoursing that has unhappily fallen into decline. But 
while these things partially excuse, they are far from justify- 
ing, the stretch of attention to which the poor souls were sub- 
jected. Our higher emotions are incapable of endurance. 
They are lyrical, and, once in full bloom, they begin to fade. 
The secret is to invoke and leave them. 

We cannot consent to the display of learning on the part of 
the old divines. They are too free with Latin and Greek, 
and allusions that miscarry with their hearers. The explana- 
tion lies in three things: scholarship, . pride, superstition ; 
scholarship listened from the pews with charmed ears ; pride 
gloried in what it did not comprehend ; and superstition felt a 
secret safety in the magic of godly wisdom, as it was called in 
connection with the sacerdotal office. We have the record of 
one good clergyman, Pocoke, who was dismissed from his in- - 
cumbency, because, “although a good man, he was no 
Latiner.” 

Finally, we protest against the innumerable irrelevant items 
given in parentheses. We do not like to be brought up with 
a sudden jerk when we are under momentum. It is damag- 
ing. Occasionally we are stopped so often, as, for example, 
four times in a single sentence by Barrow, that momentum is 
impossible. We demand a more continuous flow. We insist 
that so much tripping is unfair, and detracts from the comfort 
of our rambles. The unity of the scenery and its best effect 
are broken; and we are led to agree with Coleridge, that 
“ while their arguments are a procession of magnates in their 
grandest, richest, and most splendid paraphernalia, the total 
impression is weakened by the multitude of lacqueys and rag- 
ged intruders, running in and out between the ranks.” 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
Inspiration. 


THE doctrine of the divine inspiration (theopneusty) of the 
Scriptures seems to have received but slight attention from the 
writers of our denomination. Beyond an occasional brief arti- 
cle in a periodical, a short chapter or paragraph in a book, and 
an incidental allusion in writings on other subjects, I am not 
aware that we have produced anything. At least, this much, 
is certain: Any one who would find out, with some approach 
to accuracy, what Universalists hold on this subject, must 
have the heroism to undertake a search through a half-centu- 
ry’s accumulations of the literature, mostly transient, of a sect 
which has not always emulated the hero of Virgil, in paucis 
verbis. Or he must resort to the not less unsatisfactory pro- 
cess of gathering by inference from what has been written on 
other themes what has been thought on this. If some com- 
petent person would give us a thorough yet compact treatise, 
showing the history of the doctrine, and what formula ought 
really to be accepted, he might help himself and the denomi- 
nation to new dignity. Without doubt there is among us a 
prevalent belief favoring some one of the received theories. 
But is that belief what it should be? Whocantell? We 
have not investigated it from our own stand-point, as we have 
not several other important doctrines, and who is prepared to 
affirm that we hold the truth in this matter, even if he feels at 
liberty to close the previous question, and say what we hold? 
The present article, it may be unnecessary to state, is not an 
attempt to supply the deficiency of which it complains, nor to 
shed such an illumination on the subject as to make the path 
of subsequent travellers plain. It aims, rather, to initiate dis- 
cussion on this topic, in the hope that brethren whose ability 
is equal to the task will contribute to define, and, so far as 
may be, decide, what attitude the denomination shall occupy 
respecting the inspiration of the Scriptures. 


24* 
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There is a theory, of which Dr. Tholuck is, perhaps, the 
most eminent expositor, that seems to be accredited by most 
liberal theologians, exclusive of Rationalists, both in America 
and Europe ; and which, since I do not find it anywhere stated 
in a form sufficiently succinct for convenient quotation, I will 
- venture to express thus: All the essential facts, moral and 
historical, contained in the canonical Scriptures, were commu- 
nicated to the writers by the Spirit of God ; but in recording 
those facts, the writers were placed under no constraint in lan- 
guage, style, illustration, or argument, except to preserve the 
substance of the communication unimpaired. It is presumed 
that to this statement, or to one substantially like it, a majority 
of Universalists would readily subscribe. Yet, in evidence 
both that we are not entirely agreed on this subject and that 
it has not received very general attention among us, let me say 
that by far the most elaborate exposition which I have read 
or heard from any one of our own order took the opposite 
view, and defended what is called “ Plenary Inspiration.” 

But what is inspiration? What meaning properly attaches 
to the word when used in theology ? 

It must be evident to any one who gives the matter reflec- 
tion that, were it not for two passages in the epistles,’ the doc- 
trine would not only have no scriptural warrant, but would 
probably have no separate existence at all. And it may even 
be questionable whether the use of the term theopneustos 
(divine breath) by St. Paul in the first is not responsible for 
the doctrine of inspiration as distinct from revelation. He 
wrote, “Every writing divinely breathed (theopneustos) is 
profitable,” etc. ; and on this foundation all the theories of in- 
spiration find an ultimate resting-place. It seems probable, 
from a variety of circumstances, that the apostle meant by 
“every writing divinely breathed” such of the sacred writ- 
ings of the Jews as contained communications from God.’ It 
does not appear that he intended to affirm anything concern- 


12 Tim. iii. 16 and 2 Peter i. 21. 
ee alin as quoted by Tholuck, Noyes’s Essays, page 72. See further in same 
cle. 
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ing those writings beyond the fact that God had breathed or 
revealed his truth through them, and even this incidentally, as 
an incentive to Timothy to study them. [If it is true that St. 
Paul in this passage intends to indorse the Jewish Scriptures 
as containing communications from God, and if that is all he 
intends, his expression gives no support to inspiration as dis- 
tinct from revelation. If we knew how he and how devout 
Jews regarded the Hebrew Scriptures, we should have the 
means of determining whether he designed to convey any dif- 
ferent or further meaning in this case than that we have sup- 
posed. Fortunately, we have the most satisfactory evidence 
on the first point. The apostle has quoted freely from the 
writings to which he alludes, and almost uniformly in a man- 
ner 80 little accurate as to show, beyond question, that he es- 
teemed them merely for their general divine authenticity, 
but did not imagine any more specific merits in them. And 
as to the second, we may learn from the testimony of Josephus 
in numerous places, and particularly in his preface to the “An- 
tiquities,” that the Jews “esteem these books —the Scrip- 
tures—to contain divine doctrines.” We may conclude, 
therefore, that in directing Timothy to continue in the study 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, to the end that he might be “ thor- 
oughly furnished,” the apostle does not intend by the use of 
the word theopneustos to inculcate a new doctrine, or to affirm 
anything of those writings beyond what was commonly be- 
lieved ; that is, that they contained divine revelations.’ 
The.term “ inspiration,” as employed in theology, draws its 
meaning from the word theopneustos, divine breath or spirit, 
in the passage we have been considering. When applied to 
men, it denotes that the Divine Spirit has in some manner 
breathed its truths into their minds, so that they are possessed 
of them. When applied to a record, writing, or revelation, it 
denotes — what? That the ideas, principles, or facts were di- 
vinely imparted ? But this is the definition of a revelation. 


’ For further testimony as to the light in which the Hebrew Scriptures were re- 
garded in the time of St. Paul, the reader is referred to Prof. Storr’s ‘‘ Biblical 
Theology,’? ed. 1838. 
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Are there any such things as inspired writings, except by that 
rhetorical license which transfers the characteristic of an au- 
thor to his production? We affirm there are none, unless the 
Holy Spirit has directly written some, or, what is the same 
thing, has written them through passive human mediums. 
Writings produced in this way are unquestionably theopneus- 
tic, are inspired. Writings produced by the impressions of 
the Divine Spirit on the human mind, while that mind is left 
free to utter the impressions in its own language, are not in- 
spired. To illustrate: if God had revealed to the excellent 
emperor Marcus Aurelius the fact of the existence of the 
planet Uranus, and the fact that in 1738 a man should be born 
who would discover it, and the emperor had written down 
these facts in any way most conformable to his own sense of 
propriety, the writing would not have been inspired more than 
any others of the same author. The Spirit of God would not 
have been impressed on it or traced in it more than in the 
celebrated “Thoughts.” It would have been the humanly 
breathed production of Antoninus. It would have contained 
a revelation, a divine revelation ; but it would have been in 
no just sense inspired. 

If, however, the Divine Spirit had used M. Aurelius as an 
amanuensis, to put down its facts in its own words, if he had | 
been a merely passive instrument, the penholder of the Al- 
mighty, the writing thus produced would have been a divine, 
inspired writing. 

What God writes, either directly or through a medium 
which passively records the language he dictates, is entitled 
to the appellation inspired. What man writes with his own 
untrammelled faculties, no matter how he came in possession 
of the facts he records, is no¢ entitled to that appellation. 

In the light of these observations, let us inquire, Are: the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments inspired. The 
answer depends on the solution of a prior question: Were 
they written by God or by men? Were the sacred penmen 
merely penmen, who wrote down: what God dictated. and in 
such phraseology as he dictated, or were they authors, who 
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recorded facts divinely communicated to them in their own 
style and speech ? 

Calovius, Gaussen, Dr. Woods, of Andover, and nearly all 
of the more stringently “ orthodox” theologians, affirm the 
former. To them, therefore, the Bible is, without figure, an 
inspired volume. Though it is but just to say that, in attempt- 
ing to make their theory coherent, they have lapsed into state- 
ments astonishingly similar to those which meet us in the 
pages of Powell and Jowett. 

All those who accept the latter conclusion, whether of the 
moderate and guarded school of Dr. Tholuck, or finding a 

-place in the nebulous system of Rowland Williams, would de- 

serve credit for consistency, if they surrendered a term which 
their theory has already rendered obsolete. They do not be- 
lieve that the Divine Spirit wrote, in any sense, the records of 
the Bible. Therefore they do not believe, in any fair and true 
sense, that those records are inspired. They believe that they 
“contain a revelation;” and some receive this in a very re- 
stricted and some in a very extended application. And a like 
observation applies to the disciples of the other theory. Some 
contend that almost every sentence, word, and point in the 
Bible was put there by the Holy Spirit. Others except quite 
extensive portions which they say may contain divine truth, 
but are not inspired. 

In deciding whether the Spirit of God dictated the language 
of the Bible, and as a consequence whether it is inspired, two 
legitimate modes of investigation present themselves. The 
one contemplates the nature of the case; the other, the facts. 
The Bible, in all material respects, is a revelation from God. 
Thus far, both parties are agreed. What is the object of a 

‘ revelation? To communicate truths desirable for man to know, 
but which he could not apprehend without a revelation. We 
can conceive of but two motives for putting these truths into 
the infallible phraseology which they must receive from the 
dictation of the Holy Spirit. The first is to guard them 
against being misapprehended ; the second is to enhance their 
authority. Conceding the Scriptures to be in the precise ver- 
bal form best suited for human apprehension, — which in some 
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translations is certainly conceding a good deal, — but a part, 
and that the least important part, of the conditions requisite to 
a perfect understanding of them has been fulfilled. Each 
mind.comes to them under the hampering limitations imposed 
by its weakness or its perversity. Not one is up to the proper 
mark of docility. Most are fearfully below it. To complete 
the intention of transmitting the truth infallibly, the mind 
should be as divinely illuminated as the text. But a mind 
thus illuminated could grasp divine truth in any text. Whereas 
the most potentially inspired language cannot insinuate its 
breath of God into a dull and sensual understanding. On the 
presumption, therefore, that the Spirit enlightens the compre- 
hension, the supposed infallible text is unnecessary ; on the _ 
presumption that it does not, it is a nearly meaningless mock- 
ery. As to the greater authority of truths stereotyped in the 
language of the Spirit, there appears no sufficient ground for 
question. But it must puzzle even the most ardent inspira- 
tionist, to see how this more absolute authority can avail, ex- 
cept for the blind purposes of superstition, while, though de- 
voutly revered, it remains so dimly apprehended ; for if its 
infallibility of form does not cause it to be understood, the su- 
premest authority cannot cause it to be obeyed. And now as 
to the facts in the case. 

Although we could allege no substantial reason, @ prior, 
for supposing the Bible to have been written by the Holy Spirit, 
still, if the book itself, in its composition, uniformity of. style, 
supernatural clearness of expression, or in any other decisive 
characteristic, affords evidence of that fact, we are bound to 
accept the evidence. . But the indications and probabilities 
drawn from this view of the subject, point so unanimously to 
an opposite conclusion that I am sure no one would covet the 
task of defending the inspiration theory on this ground alone. 
After eliminating from the volume everything which it is 
proper to regard as possibly spurious, and cutting away the 
larger half of secondary matters, there, will remain discrepan- 
cies and logical tangles sufficient to require the tenderest treat- 
ment at the hands of dialecticians. 

We must come, then, directly to the testimony of the Word 
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itself. Does it claim to have been dictated, in form, by the 
Holy Spirit? The two passages before alluded to are the 
only ones, 80 far as I know, adduced by any one as direct au- 
thority for the doctrine in question. Others may have weight, 
if these are to be so interpreted. But if these fail the theory, 
the Scriptures fail it altogether. The first and most impor- 
tant passage has been treated already. And the observations 
made respecting that apply generally to the one from 2 Peter 
i, 21. But the passage from 2 Peter serves as a commentary 
on the declaration of Paul,’and, indeed, on all similar passages. 
Peter’s statement is that “‘ Holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost;” that is, that the writers 
of the Bible—meaning the Old Testament— recorded or 
made known what the Holy Spirit incited them to make known. 
If any one insists that they uttered the truth impressed or com- 
municated in the words of the Spirit, themselves passive the 
while, let him demonstrate it. That these and all other Scrip- 
tures bearing on this first point convey no more than the fact 
of a divine communication seems very evident, unless some 
reason can be adduced why they should imply more. What 
is that reason? It is said, They must mean that the Holy 
Spirit dictated the language of Scripture, because that measure 
of precaution was necessary to prevent the facts themselves 
from escaping in the imperfections of human utterance ; which 
is but another form of the proposition, Divine truths were put 
into an infallible phraseology to guard them against misap- 
prehension.. So we have followed the defence of the theory 
around its circle, and brought up where we started. 

But since this presumption confronts us a second time, let 
us be gracious, and: give it a new chance for the life it so tena- 
ciously covets. We are at liberty, then, to conclude that the 
following, from Matt. xxviii. 7, “ And go quickly and tell his 
disciples that he has risen from the dead ; and behold he goeth 
before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him; lo, I have 
told you,” was put into this precise form to prevent the facts 
it records from being misapprehended. If the transcriber 
had been suffered to relate them in his own language, he might 
have employed a different. form of words, and hence a form 
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unsuited to correct human apprehension. But turning to 
Mark xvi. 7, we find the same facts stated thus: “ But go 
your way; tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before 
you into Galilee ; there shall ye see him, as he said unto you.” 
There is no essential difference in the ideas conveyed by these 
two passages. But,if one is a form of words infallibly suited 
to the comprehension of men, the other is not. Yet both are 
held subject to the same canon. How shall we surmount such 
a difficulty? One way is to undertake a tedious exegesis 
with the futile intent of harmonizing the fact with the doc- 
trine ; in the course of which, we shall be forced into conces- 
sions absolutely fatal to it ; the other is to abandon the theory 
outright. This test might be applied in such a multitude of 
instances,‘ both in the Old Testament and the New, and in 
relation to quotations from the former into the latter, as to 
leave him who should attempt to resolve the difficulty nothing 
to do while on earth, and for a long time in eternity, but to 
adjust the disjointed machinery of an impossible system. 

Should not this, therefore, be our just position? The Bible 
is not an inspired volume; but it contains a revelation, the 
golden thread of which runs, with greater or less distinctness, 
through its entire length. The fact that it is a revelation 
makes it an authority in all those matters upon which it as- 
sumes to speak the will of heaven. . “ The message is divine ; 
the manner of delivering it is human.” 

Nor should we suffer the unmanly fear of innovation to 
deter us from stating the truth and standing by it. We hold 
the Bible none the less firmly by holding it truly. And to 
keep up among us the fiction of “ inspiration” after we, with 
all the Liberals in Christendom, have discarded the fact, serves 
no better purpose than to cultivate a confusion of religious 
ideas, of which we do not seem to be in pressing need. 

However, I submit these reflections with deference to all 
who shall dissent from them, and with a disposition, let me 
hope, which will not prevent me from profiting by such expo- 
sitions as they are intended to elicit. 


4 Compare Matt. xvii. 14-21 with Mark ix. 14-29 and Luke ix. 37, 43. Also, 
Matt. ix. 9-17 with Mark ii. 14-22 and Luke v. 27-39. 
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ArTICLE XVII. 
Education for the Ministry. 


Every branch of oecupation, for its due and successful 
prosecution, requires appropriate capability and taste and 
special educational qualification. You would not employ a 
clodhopper to tend your flower-garden, nor a blacksmith to 
mend your jewelry, nor would you commit to a mere swine- 
herd the charge of your aviary. For each of these responsi- 
bilities you would require acquaintance with the nature and 
wants of the subject in charge, and practical knowledge of the 
requisite appliances. The same rule will be observed in the 
selection of a shepherd, a cowherd, or a hostler, and espe- 
cially in the selection of teachers, respectively, in all the arts 
and sciences. 

Is Christianity, then, a matter of minor importance? Is the 
office of religious teacher one of lower order and more insig- 
nificant responsibility, so that educational qualification for its 
duties is a matter of comparative indifference? Perish the 
thought! The spiritual is the higher nature of man; and the 
subject matter of the Christian ministry, which is adapted to 
the wants and capabilities of this higher nature, is of the high- 
est interest and most eminent importance. The inference is 
unquestionable that the candidate for the Christian ministry 
should be most carefully qualified for his work by a thorough 
educational discipline, appropriate to the nature and business. 
of his calling. 

First, and in general: The student for the ministry should 
be respectably educated in literature and the sciences, for the 
discipline of the intellectual nature, the acquisition of correct 
expression, and the availability of diversified and instructive 
illustrations. 

Second, and specially : The theological student should ac- 
quaint himself with the historical evidences of the special rev-. 
elations which God at sundry times and in divers manners has. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 25 
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vouchsafed to mankind, and with the philosophy of special 
revelation, and its essential difference in respect to manner 
from the ordinary developments of the natural laws, or the 
forces of physical nature. The revelation of Jesus Christ is, 
substantially, that for which the Gentile world longed with 
travail of soul,’ and which, among the Jews, 

*¢ Kings and prophets waited for, 

And sought but never found.’’ 

Accordingly, this, the manifestation of God, through Jesus 
Christ, which is distinctly called THE GosPEL, is the culmi- 
nation of the series of special revelations by patriarchs and 
prophets ; and because of its perfect adaptedness to the con- 
stitutional wants of mankind as intelligent and moral beings, 
it is denominated, by a metonymy of speech, Zhe Desire of 
all nations.’ 

Some critic may judge me, in his wisdom, as departing from 
the straight course indicated by the heading of this article, if 
Ido more than urge the importance of ministerial education 
in general, without detail as to particulars. But I deem it 
expedient to be on some points specific, for illustration of the 
general interest of the subject. With this view, I ask the crit- 
ical attention of the reader to the theological use of the terms 
Nature and Revelation, as distinctive appellations. By the 
term Nature, in such usage, is meant the visible system of 
things, physical and mental, with their constitutional laws 
of being and manifestation, and their legitimate developments. 
Accordingly, all the products of the inherent laws of this visible 
or known system of things, —all the phenomena wrought out 
by the simple or combined action of its homogeneous forces, 
fall under the distinctive appellation “‘ works of nature.” Not 
only sunshine and showers, calms and breezes, growth and 

decay, in physical being, but, also, storms and tempests, vol- 
-canic eruptions and convulsive earthquakes, are natural phe- 
nomena. So in the world of mind: all the inventions which 
are wrought out by combinations of visible ingredients, or in- 


1 Rom. viii. 19-25. * Haggai ii. 7. 
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tellectually distinguished properties of things, are natural 
achievements. And so are all the discoveries of intellectual 
research. There is an indirect and rhetorical sense in which 
these developments of science are popularly called revelations 
from God. In the same sense we call the products of the 
field, and all the ordinary comforts of life procured by human 
industry, the gifts of God and the bounties of his providence. 
This manner of expression is in pious recognition of God’s 
creative authorship of all those substances, relations, principles, 
and forces, by which the given results are obtained. But these 
inventions and discoveries are, in historical truth, and by gen- 
eral consent, ascribed directly to the individuals who have 
achieved them. The accepted theory of astronomy is ascribed 
to the discovery of Copernicus. The control and use of the 
laws of electricity for human convenience is credited to the 
genius of Benjamin Franklin; and the application of steam- 
power to the propelling of water craft, to Robert Fulton. 

_ Now all these inventions of art and discoveries of science 
are the work of man’s natural powers, with the use of the in- 
struments which nature furnishes. And the reality of the 
alleged discoveries, and utility of the inventions, are evinced 
by tangible demonstrations from things which are seen. There 
is no basis here for faith in the unseen. The basis of such 
faith must be furnished us by the hand of one to whom the 
unseen is seen. 

But if Christianity is merely a conglomeration of philosphi- 
cal deductions, and Jesus Christ was merely a moral philosopher 
in the common acceptation of the phrase, then Christianity is 
not a revelation in the distinctive sense before indicated, 
and we have no revelation distinctivély from nature. All is 
nature; and there is no verified basis of faith in the unseen. 
All is impenetrable darkness beyond the sphere of “ the things 
which are seen.”- The assumption of this position, divesting 
Christ and Christianity of the supernatural and miraculous, is 
virtually to ignore Christ, the only Christ of whom we have 
an historical record. When a man presents himself to an en- 
lightened Christian body for ordination to the office of re- 
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ligious teacher, basing his claim on this position, they may or- 
dain him in the name of Plato or Solon, or rather of Voltaire 
or Rousseau ; but they cannot ordain him in the name of Christ. 
His entire attitude is a charge upon Christ of persistent and 
daring imposture ; for the most prominent claim of the Christ 
of the New Testament — that which, first of all, challenges the 
scrutiny and demands the credence of the world — is his special 
mission from God, in fulfilment of supernatural prophecy, his 
direct communication with God, as friend communicates with 
‘friend in mutual personal presence ; and hence his knowledge, 
‘not his opinion from a process of inductive ratiocination, but 
his knowledge of the mind of God and the purpose of his will, 
in relation to all things embraced in the covenant of grace of 
which he is constituted the Mediator. Accordingly, in rela- 
tion to all those things, including the unseen, the life beyond 
-death, and final human destiny, Christ could appropriately act 
‘in the capacity of a witness. As a witness, one can only tes- 
tify of what he knows. The office of the logician or reasoner, 
and that of the witness, are entirely distinct. The witness in 
‘court is called upon, not to offer his opinions, but to speak 
what he knows. ‘With regard to the subject matter of the 
gospel revelation, Jesus familiarly denominates himself a wit- 
ness. His word to this point is, “To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.” * Probably the word truth in this 
case should be taken as a generic term, comprehending the 
system of truth, in relation to the being and character of God, 
‘the: principles and purposes of his government, and the duties, 
jnterests, and final destiny of mankind. But that which, in this 
‘system of truth, is so peculiarly Christian, so distinctively im- 
portant in the revelation of Christ as to give character to the 
whole gospel system, is man’s heirship of immortal life and 
good beyond the valley of the shadow of death. So pre-emi- 
nent is this truth among the doctrines of the gospel, that this 
and the gospel are interchangeably put for each other. In this 
strain St. Paul opens the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to 


3 John xviii. 37. 
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the Corinthians : ‘ Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
gospel which I preached unto you, and which ye have re- 
ceived ; and by which also ye are saved . . . . unless ye 
have believed in vain.” What does the apostle proceed to re- 
iterate in this chapter, which he calls declaring to that people 
the gospel which he had preached in his personal ministry to 
them? It is the doctrine of the resurrection of all men, in 
Christ or the heavenly nature, into a life spiritual, immortal, 
heavenly, and glorious. This he emphatically denominates 
“the gospel.” 

Again, to Timothy the same apostle says,‘ “ Who hath saved 
us, and called us with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began, but is 
now made manifest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel.” Light does not 
create objects. It brings to our view the things which are. 
The gospel, that is, the revelation, the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, makes known to us the human heirship of life and im- 
mortality, as a grace or favor to man, comprehended in the 
original purpose of God. And this testimony is described by 
the figure of light, because it is not a philosophical specula- 
tion, but the testimony of a competent witness, — competent, 
because the Father, who specially sent him “to this end,” en- 
dowed his mind with the power of discernment and compre- 
hension, by which he could perceive this fact as really as we 
can perceive and know those things which come within the 
cognizance of our senses. 

With regard to the direct impartation to him of the knowl- 
edge of the invisible and the future which he communicates 
to us as a witness, he says, “ He that sent me is true; and I 
speak to the world those things whiclI have heard of him.” 
“Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted up the Son 
of man, then shall ye know that I am he, and that I do noth- 
ing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak 

42 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
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these things.” ‘I speak that which I have seen with my 
Father.” ‘‘ Whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father 
said unto me, so I speak.” ° 

But there is another reason for the description of the revela- 
tion of the unseen. by Jesus Christ as being light. He attested 
it. by a visible demonstration in his own visible personal resur- 
rection, as “the head of every man.” It is by this demon- 
stration that he is said to have “ abolished death,” that is, to 
have determined the dissolution of the reign of death, and to 
have brought life and immortality to light, or to have devel- 
oped it as the inheritance of man as a race. 

And it was by a positive knowledge of this demonstration 
that the apostles, also, were qualified as witnesses of the great 
gospel truth. The apostles were reasoners, admirably clear 
and effective reasoners. But their reason was not the basis of 
the Christian theory of faith ; it. was the confirmation and elu- 
cidation of it. It was the office of their reason to commend 
the truth to the understandings and consciences of men, — to 
exhibit its beautiful harmony with the perfections of God, and 
with itself, and its adaptedness to the wants of our higher 
nature. With this appliance of reason, they were competent 
to encounter the philosophers of the world upon their own 
systems.of argumentation. But in assertion of the absolute 
truth and divine authority of the Christian revelatién, the 
apostles took their stand before the world in the capacity of 
witnesses. The burden of their testimony was the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, man’s childship in relation to God, and heir- 
ship of immortal life and good. This is the core of the gospel. 
When St. Paul was arraigned by his religious opponents, he 
said to the juridical council, ‘ Of the hope and resurrection of 
the dead I.am called in question.” 

And of the peculiarly Christian basis of: the glorious hope, 
the apostles, as I have said, testified:as witnesses. St. Peter, 
addressing the multitude assembled at Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost, said, as spokesman of the apostolic band, in rela- 

tion to the risen Jesus as the subject of their ministry, “ This 


-, ‘John viii. 26, 28,38; xii. 50. 
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Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.” ° 
And this authoritative position of the founders of Christianity 
in the world—that, I mean, of reliable witnesses — is thus cap- 
itally emphasized by the beloved John, in the opening of his 
first epistle : ** That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life ; 
. . . » + that which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you.” The idea is, that the apostles did not address the 
people with ghost stories, nor with optical’ illusions; nor with 
philosophical speculations.’ They presented themselves to the 
world as ambassadors of Christ, — of the Christ who was the 
subject of ancient prophecy, and the “ Desire of all nations.” 
They knew him to be a real person; they had years of inti- 
mate acquaintance and personal intercourse with him before 
his crucifixion ; they were witnesses of his death, and also of 
his resurrection. And subsequently to these events they en- 
joyed forty days of companionship with him before his ascen- 
sion. 

On these facts, as witnessed by those earnest and wonder- 
working ambassadors, the Christian Church was founded ; and 
by the nurture of the principles involved in these facts has it 
been nourished through the ages. Christians may grow in 
the knowledge and adaptation of these principles; but the 
Church cannot expunge those fundamental facts of the Chris- 
tian history, and survive as a Christian Church. 


® Acts ii. 32; iii. 15; v. 32; x. 413 xii. 21: | 

7I neither ignore nor undervalue the ‘‘ Inductive Argument for a Future Life.” 
This argument is of inestimable importance. The gospel itself could not dispense 
with it ; for without it the gospel were an extraneous provision called for by no 
real want. For the inductive argument is drawn from those wants and capabili- 
ties of the.soul, which suggested probabilities, and were reaching after a more per- 
fect revelation. Christianity is that more perfect revelation, and its appreciable 
adaptedness to the previous soul-travail is what constitutes it, in very deed, ‘‘ the 
Desire of all nations.’? The revelation of Jesus Christ is to the world, in relation 
to the above-mentioned inductive argument, what the revelation of Columbus’s ac- 
tual visit to the Western Continent, and return as a witness, was to the prior in- 
ductive argument of his own strong mind in favor of the existence-of such a con- 
tinent. 
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Here, by the force of unquestionable facts and unavoidable 
inferences, I find myself borne along to a point to which I adjure 
the earnest attention of all Christians, and especially of the ed- 
ucators of candidates for the Christian ministry. The circum- 
stances of the times constitute an imperious demand for the 
attention which I bespeak. There are in ‘Christendom men 
of moral worth and literary culture, who assume the Chris- 
tian name, and glorify the morality of the gospel, and yet re- 
pudiate the historical Christ, that is, the Christ of the New 
Testament. They discard, as mythical and fabulous, all the 
supernatural and miraculous in the Christian history, and as- 
sert that Christ, if he were not utterly a myth, was merely a 
moral philosopher, in no sense sent or inspired of God more 
than Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

This theory, if theory it may’be called, virtually discards 
revelation as distinguishable from’ nature, resolving all into 
nature. It robs the world of all revelation from God, except 
the laws of attraction and repulsion, and the monotonous round 
of growth and decay. It tumbles Christendom back into the 
condition of the old heathen and their philosophers, who were 
** without God and without hope in the world.” Without God, 
indeed ; for the denial of a direct and supernatural revelation 
from God is found, on scrutiny, to have its root in the non- 
belief of the being of a God capable of such revelation. It in- 
volves pantheism. 

Now what can be more incongruous with honest faith, 
Christian reverence, and common sense, than to ordain men as 
Christian teachers who reject the sublime system of divine 
revelation distinguished as Christianity, and whose labors shall 
be devoted to the extinguishment of faith in the “ living God,” 
the loving Father, the Christ of the New Testament, and in 
the life and immortality brought to light through the gospel ? 

As the foregoing sentence will be understood to be an inter- 
rogatory assertion of my own sentiment on the point in hand, 
I may as well anticipate, and answer here, the allegation to 
which it will subject me, of bigotry and the spirit of persecu- 
tion. 
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This allegation against the position which I assume with re- 
gard to ministerial qualification and fellowship is groundless, 
and even puerile. The position is this: That men who deny 
the very being of Jesus Christ, the only Christ of whom the 
world has knowledge, the Christ of the New Testament, the 
“man approved of God among men by miracles and wonders 
and signs, which God did by him in the midst of them;” ® 
whom Israel slew, but God raised from the dead, and with his 
own right hand exalted, “and hath given a name which is 
above every name,— that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth ; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,” °’— 
men, I say, who deny the being of this glorious Emmanuel, 
either making the accepted history of him a sheer invention, 
or the hero of it an impostor, are not competent to be ac- 
credited as his ministers. If this is bigotry, I am a bigot. Is 
it bigotry in the gardener that he will not employ a herd of 
swine as culturers in his garden, knowing that their business 
will be the rooting up of the choicest plants? Is it bigotry 
in the poulterer that he employ not the duck to conduct the 
recreations of the chickens? Is the responsible agent in care 
of any branch of business chargeable with bigotry for requir- 
ing in all employees qualifications, in taste, opinion, culture, 
and practical capability, appropriate to the work in hand? 
There can be but one answer to these questions. It is as true 
and commendable liberality of spirit as it is the dictate of 
wisdom and prudence, that there should be a fitness for the 
work in the workman in every department of care and labor. 

But who is to judge on the question of fitness in given cases ? 
Of course it is the right and duty of the applicant for labor to 
judge himself. But it is also the right and duty of the em- 
ployer to judge of him. And so has the friend who is solicited 
to become his indorser a call for the exercise of judgment in 
the case. 

But what if the solicited friend, from an honest judgment of 


8 Acts ii. 22. 9 Philip. ii, 9-12, 
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unfitness, declines indorsing the applicant ; and the eniployer, 
for the same reason, declines setting him upon the work in 
hand? Is not the unsuccessful applicant, in this case, a mar- 
tyr to the spirit of persecution? Not at all. Both he who 
declines contracting for the proposed employment and he who 
withholds his indorsement in the given case may be among 
the applicant’s most true and trustworthy friends. As such 
they would do him no injury, nor subject him to any avoidable 
discomfort. They would cheerfully assist him to any profita- 
ble business for which they believed him to be competent. 
But they could not comply with his wishes in the case sup- 
posed but upon a policy which, sufficiently extended, would 
throw the world into chaos. 

With regard to religious opinions, I accord to every other 
man the right which I claim, — that of searching and judging 
for himself, and of expressing, preaching if he pleases, his 
own honest convictions of truth. But he has no reasonable 
claim on me for my indorsement of his opinions, and my cre- 
dentials as a religious teacher, provided his opinions are, upon 
main points, at variance with mine, and his ministry proposes 
to tear down what I am building. I would not so debase 
myself as to ask such indorsement and credentials of any man 
or body of men on the earth, between whom and myself there 
was such antagonism of relations. 

The Universalist denomination is building upon “the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone.” '° Others may labor, either ex- 
plicitly or covertly, to remove this basis, and construct them- 
selves a foundation of unaided human reason. But it were 
idiotic in us to. give them our name and fellowship in which to 
do this work. We must not persecute them; but we must 
insist that they shall act upon their own responsibility. This 
is not persecution for opinion’s sake. It is the dictate of ra- 
tional consistency, Christian reverence, and common sense. 

But, in advocacy of unbounded leniency, even unqualified 
latitudinarianism, in regard to ministerial fellowship, we are 

10 Eph, ii. 20. 
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often treated to the considerate counsel of the great apostle of 
the Gentiles to the Roman Church: “ Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations.” But the 
subject of this apostolic instruction was not the qualification 
for the Christian ministry. It related to private Christians ; 
to individuals who came to believe on Christ, and desired to 
place themselves in visible relation to the Church of Christ, in 
which, as a school of the Master, they might from their igno- 
rance be growing in knowledge, and from their weakness be 
advancing in spiritual strength. But Paul was guilty of no 
such folly as that of counselling the employment of the foolish 
and the weak as teachers and guardians, to impart wisdom 
and strength to the ignorant and feeble. 

This wide range I have taken in the conduct of a discussion, 
the original conception of which was the importance of a thor- 
ough theological education for the ministry. My interest in 
the subject has led me into an elucidation of its importance 
through a development of its nature and its complicated bear- 
ings. 

The Universalist denomination is, by the good providence 
of God, assigned to a great and responsible mission as an edu- 
cational and working force in the world. It is, distinctively, 
a Christian body, and its mission is eminently a Christian mis- 
sion. Accordingly, as builders, our style of architecture and 
rule of work are those which are, in the Scriptures, prescribed 
by inspiration of the Spirit of God. We use our reason 
in the interpretation of those prescriptions, and what we find 
to be their intent and meaning we receive as authority. And 
so intelligible is their expression in the accredited record that 
the labors of our truly evangelical teachers, not as adventurous 
and vain philosophers, but simply and faithfully as biblical 
expounders, are daily bringing Christendom nearer to a per- 
fect agreement, in all essential particulars, on the sense of the 
written record. The seven locks of strength to the Univer- 
salist Church, and the secret of her abundant success in re- 
forming the doctrines of Christendom at large, are in her rev- 
erent faith in the authority of the Scriptures, and the ability 
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of her teachers &s biblical expounders. Her ministry has ex- 
erted an efficient regenerative power in proportion as it has 
been “ mighty in the Scriptures.” Reason is the faculty by 
which the word of revelation has been apprehended and en- 
ployed, but never a substitute for it. Men who lay “other 
foundation,” ** and build thereon, we must and will, as Chris- 
tians, treat with kindness; and we will greet them as féllow- 
laborers in any good literary or moral enterprise in the princi- 
ple and manner of which we can harmonize. But we cannot 
work together in one band, we cannot send them forth in our 
name, as Christian teachers, because they deny the only Christ 
who is recognized by our faith. We cannot build together 
on the great spiritual temple, because it will be their endeavor 
to undermine and raze the foundation on which we are build- 
ing. 

But we have been admonished by some politic brethren, 
that by the adoption for ourselves of the standard of faith 
above indicated, and of the rule requiring the accordance of 
others with it as a condition of ministerial fellowship, we are 
inflicting injury upon our church by shutting out the services 
of some able public speakers. But we have no such concern. 
All the strength which we could derive from the helps pro- 
. posed were weakness and death. To do our work as a Chris- 
tian educational and saving force in thi§ world of humanity, 
whose earnest expectation is waiting for the manifestation of 
the sons of God,”” we must be a distinctive body, occupying 
a recognizable position. The world must know what and 
where we are, the authority which we claim for the faith we 
propose, and the good which we intend to work. 

If this ingenuous distinctiveness is denounced by any as ex- 
clusiveness and severity, we reply that we have no ambition 
for the estate or the reputation of those described by an apos- 
tle (2 Tim. iii. 7) as always nowhere, “ever learning and 
never able to come unto a knowledge of the truth.” It shall 
be our glory, rather, to be “ built up, in all things, in him who 

1) 1 Cor. iii. 11. 12 See Rom. viii. 19, and Cobb’s Commentary in loco. 
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is the head, even Christ,” ** and “ earnestly to contend for the 
faith which was once delivered to the saints.” '* 

But the very occasion we have to discuss this subject in a 
manner indicating diverse views upon it is itself surprising. 
The matter in hand is not the qualification of teachers in sci- 
ence and the arts, but of ministers of religion. And-an es- 
sential property of religion is veneration. We may be assured 
that religion will not survive without veneration. The mis- 
called “‘progressives”’ who discard all that in religion which 
commands our reverence as for the divine will find the multi- 


tude whom they influence to be soon absolved from their alle- 
giance to religion itself. The would-be philosopher, in his 
large self-esteem, may pay divine homage to the offspring of 
his own wonderful brain, which he christens with the names of 
“THE TRUE” and “THE GoopD;” but to his mortification he 
will find that the world will not with him revere it as divine. 
So well known to the ancient philosophers was the importance 
of this principle of veneration in man, that when any of them 
would give their philosophy the dignity and the power of a 
religion to the people, they would palm it upon them as a di- 
vine communication, by direct interposition of the gods. If, 
then, discerning philosophers of old must play the impostor, 
to clothe their philosophy with divine authority, that it might 
command the religious veneration of the masses, stay, O 
Christian teacher, when Christianity stands before us in her 
beauty and glory, clothed of God himself with his own su- 
preme divinity, — stay that ruthless hand, and hasten not to 
rend and cast from her the insignia of her royalty, the creden- 
tials of her mission from above. Be not in haste to strip our 
loved and heaven-sent religion of its own divine authority, and 
place it before the world as the naked device of human wis- 
dom. 

With the acceptance of the principles which are assumed 
in this discussion thus far, the practical inference must be ac- 
cepted in relation to the preparatory education of the Chris- 
tian ministry ; to wit, that the theological student should be 


13 Col, ii, 7-12. 4 Jude 3. 
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instructed into a clear discernment of these principles, and 
trained to an appropriate qualification for the corresponding 
ministerial responsibility. 

From this stand-point we advance another step, as fol- 
_lows : — 

Third, and particularly for the Universalist ministry : The 
‘theological student should be thoroughly educated. into the 
essential and distinctive principles of our faith, and its effective 
support by reason, and an exegetical interpretation of the 
Scriptures. A collegiate education constitutes an important 
aid to the successful pursuit of theological studies, and espe- 
cially to a correct expression of thought, framing of argument, 
and elucidation of principles, in the subsequent pulpit ministra- 
tions. . But this so-called “liberal education” alone is not a 
qualification for the Christian ministry. And if our theologi- 
cal schools are prudish and shy about giving their pupils a 
thorough denominational education ; if they. prescribe only 
the general reading of ecclesiastical history, and Horn’s Intro- 
duction, and Paley’s Evidences, and his Natural Theology and 
the like, they will scarcely add anything essential to the col- 
legiate course. Their pupils will go into the warfare of the 
church militant illy qualified to encounter all the sallies and 
tactics of sectarian theological gladiators. We have seen a 
few pass from those schools into the Universalist pulpit, who, 
after a brief and captivating dally with the indefinite, toppled 
away, some into a permanent alliance with a Christless philos- 
ophy, and others into the embrace and patronage of the Par- 
tialist church. 

We are aware that man in his best estate is imperfect and 
liable to err... But we believe that it is seldom, if ever, that a 
man of sound mind, well instructed in the grounds and rea- 
sons of the Universalist faith, scriptural and philosophical, 
can be induced to repudiate that faith. But one’s mere assent 
to the great result for which we hope, for the reason that it 16 
desirable and plausible, and his schoolboy capability to frame 
and read essays of literary shreds and patches, is not the 
requisite qualification for the solemn responsibilities of the 
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ministry of our faith. He must understand the moral argu- 
ment for our faith from the acknowledged perfections of the 
Deity ; be able to explain the principles and purposes of the 
divine government; the nature and design of the law of God, 
and also of its rewards and penalties ; the character of Christ 
and the sublime purpose of his mission; the sense in which 
Christ died for mankind and in which his death. conduces to: 
our benefit; the argument for human hope, from the resurree-- 
tion of Christ; the relation hetween means and ends and cause: 
and effect in the moral system ; and the harmony of the final 
issue in universal holiness and bliss with the glory of all the: 
perfections of God, — his justice no less than his love, —the 
honor of Christ, and_the veracity of God’s word in the dis- 
pensations of both law and gospel. 

If it be objected that this course of instruction in our theo- 
logical schools would be too sectarian, then, [ reply, is our 
whole denominational movement too sectarian. In every con-- 
siderable place where there is no Universalist society there is 
church room enough for all the citizens, where they can sit 
under a ministry which is according to the rudiments of the 
world and the traditions of men. Why, then, should a portion 
of the people tax themselves with the labor of organizing a 
separate society, building a church, supporting a preacher of 
the universal Saviour, and sustaining public worship in the 
light and love of the universal Fatherhood of God and broth- 
erhood of men? It is because they estimate the principles of 
this superior faith and worship as of sufficiently surpassing 
value to render all this outlay for its sake a self-rewarding 
privilege. If, then, it is dignified and manly and liberal and 
philosophical and Christianly that we enrich our souls with 
the principles of the Universalist faith, and that, for the 
improvement and welfare of society we propagate these di- 
vinely-glorious principles, and, to this end, call into the field of 
labor a Universalist ministry, surely, it is alike honorable 
and Christianly in all respects — indeed, it is a self-imposed. 
necessity — that we, by the instrumentality of our theological 
schools, educate a Universalist ministry. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


The Ancient Promise of Redemption. 


THE Jews, from the earliest period, seem to have associated 
with the Messiah the memorable promise in Genesis iii.: “I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, between thy 
seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel.” The Jerusalem Targum and that of the 
Pseudo-Jonathan expound and apply it in this way. And if 
we may conclude that the promise to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob —“ in thy seed shall all the families and kindreds and 
nations of the earth be blessed” — looks back to this promise 
respecting the seed of the woman, given in the Garden of 
Eden, the interpretation which makes it a prophecy of univer- 
sal redemption from the bondage of sin and evil is beyond 
question. 

If this was the meaning put upon it by Adam and his im- 
mediate posterity, however dimly seen and imperfectly com- 
prehended as to method and time, the belief would, of course, 
hold its place in their minds and hearts as the spoken word of 
the Creator. They would cling to the promise as a source of 
hope and encouragement in their sorrows and sufferings, and 
in all their conflicts with temptation and evil. And as long as 
‘“‘the whole earth was of one language and of one speech” 
(Gen. xi. 1), the faith of the various peoples would very likely 
continue the same in substance and in form. But after the 
events described in Genesis xi. took place, however we inter- 
pret the letter of the record, and the primitive inhabitants 
were scattered abroad by the necessities of an increasing popu- 
lation, —by emigrations, and perhaps by controversies and 
wars, — then, of course, the “one speech” began to break up 
into various dialects, and in the lapse ‘of centuries new lap- 
guages were formed, new teachers rose up, and new specula- 
tions and philosophies and religious doctrines were introdyced. 
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And then the truth began to be overlaid with error; lawgivers 
and priests laid violent hands upon the original tradition, and 
the simple promise of the Lord, that the serpent, or sin, should 
be destroyed, was mixed up with all manner of fables, super- 
stitions, and human inventions. And the farther: we come 
down from the earliest ages, the greater, of course, will be the 
admixture of these foreign elements, the more will the promise 
of heaven be darkened by the shadows of earth. 

But however great the corruption, however widely scat- 
~ tered the various tribes and nations, if this Eden promise was 
understood by the fathers of the race to imply a final redemp- 
tion from sin of themselves and all their posterity, it is fair to 
presume that it would pass substantially from father to son, 
that it would be handed down in some form from generation to 
generation. And however distorted by increasing superstition 
and error, how deep so ever buried under the rubbish of 
mythological fable and priestly invention, we have a right to 
expect that traces of it will be found in all the faiths of the 
ancient world, in all the great religious systems which have 
commanded the belief and inspired the worship of hundreds 
of millions of mankind. It is scarcely possible that it could 
ever have faded out utterly from the memory of man. The. 
spirit of it must have lived, though the letter may. have 
changed; and the method of presentation varied with the ge-. 
nius and culture of the various nations with whom it found 
expression. It must have entered more or less into every sys- 
tem of sacred philosophy which attempted an explanation of 
the phenomena of creation, or grappled with the question of 
evil, its origin, moral bearings, and final cause. In fact, in all 
ages of the world; every profound thinker, pressed upon as he 
must have been by the thousand problems of the moral world, 
by the sin and wrong and injustice and manifold forms of suf-. 
fering which met him on all sides, must have welcomed any 
traces, however faint, of this primeval prophecy of the coming 
extinction of evil, and the ultimate triumph and reign of uni- 
versal good. And we cannot doubt that whatever his theory 
of the divine providence and government, or of the meaning 

26* 
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and purpose of human life, the ancient promise of God must 
have had some place in it, however broken from its connec- 
tion, or obscured in its statement. 

And now the question comes, Is this the fact? Do we find 
the circumstances presupposed by our argument attested by 
history? Do the conditions demanded by this view of the 
question actually exist? Have the great religious systems of 
the ancient nations preserved the tradition of universal re- 
demption? If so, it will surely furnish strong presumptive 
proof that the interpretation put upon the passage is correct, 
and that % was understood in the earliest ages, before the dis- 
persion of the nations, to contain a promise of the final de- 
_ liverance of the race from the evils and sorrows into which it 
had fallen through transgression. 

In reply to the questions named, we answer to them all, Ves. 
The conditions demanded by the argument actually exist. 
The great truth of God’s promise to our first parents in the 
Garden of Eden is found more or less distinctly stated in all 
the leading philosophies and religions of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the earth. And the only satisfactory explanation of 
its presence in these, of its prevalence among so many and s0 
widely-separated tribes and nations, is that it was the common 
faith of the people before the confusion of tongues, derived 
from this primeval promise that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head. Moreover the striking conformity 
of these traditions, in some respects, to the Scripture record 
is additional proof of their derivation from this promise, and 
of the manner in which it was explained and understood from 
the beginning. In confirmation of: these statements, and in 
illustration of the doctrine involved, we shall proceed now to 
present the testimonies of some of these ancient religions on 
the question of universal redemption. And we shall begin 
with 


I. The Religion of the Hindoos, or Brahmanism. 
This ancient religion in all its forms, including Buddhism, 
probably embraces more than half the human race among its 
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followers, being spread throughout India, the Burman Em- 
pire, Siam, Ceylon, Thibet, and a large part of China. Bryant 
and Maurice think that the first migration of mankind took 
place before the confusion of tongues at Babel, from the region 
of Ararat, where the ark rested, and was led by Noah, or some 
of his family, to the frontiers of India; that here the colony 
continued to flourish for many centuries, worshipping God ac- 
cording to the purest rites of the patriarchal religion, till the 
descendants of Ham invaded and conquered India, and cor- 
rupted the primitive faith and worship. Whether this is so 
or not, it is well known that all the facts of language, ethnol- 
ogy, history, and science, as far as recent investigations have 
brought them to light, point unmistakably to Upper India as 
one of the first abodes of mankind, the earliest seat of civiliza- 
tion.’ 

We should, of course, suppose that these colonists, when- 
ever they set forth, would take with them the earliest reli- 
gious traditions of the race, and among them that of the prom- 


ise of redemption given to our first parents in the garden. 
And such we find to be the case, as Mr. Maurice has abun- 
dantly shown in his elaborate and learned “ History of the 
Antiquities of India.” He says, — 


“The Hindoos represent the Deity as punishing only to 
reform his creatures. Nature itself exhibits one vast fiéld of 
purgatory for the various classes of existence. Their sacred 
writings represent the whole universe as an ample and august 
theatre for the probationary exertion of millions of beings, 
who are supposed to be so many spirits degraded from the 
high honors of angelical distinction, and condemned to ascend, 
through various gradations of toil and suffering, to the exalted 
sphere of perfection and happiness which they enjoyed before 
their defection.” * 


1 “* There, in that high table-land of Central Asia, two thousand years and more 
before Christ, our Hind ancestors had their early national home. Iran, a coun- 
try bounded’ on the north by the Caspian, on the south by the Indian Ocean, on 
the east by the Indus, and on the west by the Euphrates, is the spot to which all 
the languages of the civilized world, ancient and modern, now unite in pointing 
as the place of their origin.” — Dwight’s Modern Philology, Vol. i., p. 30. 

* Maurice’s “‘ Indian Antiquities,” vol. ii., p. 283. gee 
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Indeed, the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, which 
makes so prominent a feature of the Brahmanic faith, rests en- 
tirely on this foundation. It is the divinely-appointed method 
by which the soul is punished, corrected, purified, and finally 
led up “the great sidereal ladder of seven gates, through the 
revolving spheres, the boobuns of purification,” into the celes- 
tial palace of the Supreme. The wicked are consigned to 
continual changes of body as a purgatorial process; and they 
are sent down into the infernal regions as a punishment, but 
they “are not doomed to languish in misery forever, since the 
Hindoo system of theology allows not of the doctrine of eter- 
nal torments; but after a certain period the delinquents are 
called forth again to begin anew the probationary journey of 
souls, and are all to be finally happy.” ° 

The same great truth appears also very prominently in the 
avatars or incarnations of the god Vishnu. The first time he 
takes bodily form on earth it is for the purpose of recovering 
the four Vedas or Sacred Books which had been stolen by the 
Evil One in the form of the giant Hayagriva. He succeeded 
in his mission, and thus, as the record says, annihilated the 
empire of the evil spirit; for this incarnation had for its end 
and consequence “ the salvation of the world from the power 
of evil.” And the third avatar had a like object. The giant 
Hiranyakshana had rolled up the earth and carried it down 
into the Patalas or Hells, and Vishnu took on the form of a 
boar, for the purpose of delivering the earth from his posses- 
sion and power, which he finally accomplished. 

This element of redemption runs through all the phases and 
varieties of the Hindoo incarnations, sometimes dimly and 
confusedly, and sometimes coming out very distinctly and 
positively. In all the avatars and consequent conflicts be- 
tween the god and the devil, there seems always in view, more 

3 Maurice, vol. ii. 232. In the series of heavens there is an inferior one, gov- 
erned by the god Eendra, ‘‘ which is appointed for the residence of those souls that 
have not fully completed their penance,’’ — thus revealing the idea of progress 
and growth from lower or lesser degrees of moral life and blessedness to higher, 


and finally to the “superior heaven and central palace of Vishnu.’? See the 
whole subject fully discussed in Vols. II.-V. 
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or less prominently, this one object, — the deliverance of the 
world from the dominion of evil, and the restoration of man- 
kind to liberty and happiness.‘ 

Now, however much overlaid by the absurdities of metemp- 
sychosis and Vishnu incarnations, there can be no doubt that 
we have here the fossilized remains of the grand promise of 
the Garden of Eden: that the seed of the woman should 
bruise or crush the serpent’s head, and thus deliver fallen man 
from the tyranny of evil. And it is a most singular coinci- 
dence at least, and a strong confirmation of this supposition, 
that, in one of the Hindoo sculptures illustrating the triumphs 
‘of this very god Vishnu, he is represented with his foot upon 
a serpent’s head, crushing it into the earth! And when we 
remember how far this mythology stretches back toward the 
morning of the world, it is almost impossible to resist the con- 
viction that we have here a distorted tradition of the Adamite 
age, a shattered fragment, of the great prophecy of the final 


destruction of sin and evil.’ 


‘ It is recognized, also,in the poetry of the Hindoos. We gave anexample in the 
January number of the ‘‘ Quarterly,’’ which relates to the visit of a divine mes- 
senger or saint to the hell of souls. Being overcome at the sight of the terrible tor- 
ments of the damned, he went through the horrible place uttering everywhere the 
** five-lettered formula,’’ a very potent charm, which was caught up and repeated 
by the lost souls, and all were thus by its repetition delivered from their sufferings 
and translated into paradise. The following is worth preservation :— 


** Once, arm in arm, the angels Love and Pity, 
Were flying forth across the heavenly cope, 
When, as they left God’s vast and blissful city, 
They saw hell’s tormented captives grope. 
A sympathizing tear fell down in sorrow, 
A gentle smile upon the darkness fell ; 
That smile spread on as dawning hope’s to-morrow ; 
That tear extinguished all the fires of hell.” 

5 The “ Friend of India ’’ gives the following statement of doctrines held by the 
Brahmos, a sect recently formed among the Brahmins in India: ‘* According to 
the Brahmos, God is a loving Father, and men are his children ; to secure happi- 
hess, men must avoid sin and subdue the sins to which they are prone. They 
must fulfil all human duty, and especially devote themselves to works of benevo- 
lence among the ignorant and poor. For the wrong they do, they will suffer pun- 
ishment; but their sufferings will be remedial, and will purify the soul from all 
its errors. Meditation and prayer are to be employed for the same end; and to 
assist their followers in this duty, a little book of prayers has been published, 
which is extensively used.’’ 
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TI. Buddhism. ” 

The believers in this form of Paganism are variously esti- 
mated at from 350 to 400 millions. The entire population of 
Christendom does not probably exceed, if it reaches, 350 mil- 
lions, Buddhism is spread over the Burman Empire, Thibet, 
Siam, Ceylon, Japan, Cochin China, and a large part of China 
proper. As a religion it is probably a kind of Protestant Ref- 
ormation of the Brahmanic faith as it existed in India after it 
had become corrupted, or had fallen away from the simplicity 
of the Vedas. 

A worle has recently appeared in England bearing the title 
of “ Buddhism in Thibet ; Illustrated by Literary Documents 
and objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the 


Buddhist systems preceding it in India.” It is stated in this 
volume that Buddhism made its way into Thibet more than 
twelve centuries ago, The chief object of adoration on the 
part of the Thibetans is called by the name of Padmapani, 
who is the representative to mankind of the last Buddha, Sak- 
yamouni, who is and will be incarnate in the Lamas until the 
advent of the next Buddha, Maitreya. Padmapani is the son 
of Amitabha the Supreme, and of him we have the following 
record : — . 


‘“* He made a vow to rescue all living beings from existence, 
and to deliver all the wretched souls in hell from their pains ; 
and in token of his sincerity, he added the wish that his head 
should split into a thousand pieces, did he not succeed. To 
fulfil his vow, he gave himself up to earnest meditation; and 
after remaining absorbed in contemplation for some time, he 
proceeded, fll of wisdom, to look into the various divisions of 
hell, expecting that its former inhabitants had ascended, by 
virtue of his meditations, to the higher classes of beings, which 
indeed had taken place. But who can describe his amaze- 
ment on seeing the compartments of hell again as full as ever, 
the places of the outgoing tenants being supplied by an equal 
number of new-comers? His head instantly split into a thou- 
sand pieces ; he fainted, and fell heavily to the ground. Ami- 
tabha, deeply moved by the pains of his unfortunate son, hast- 
ened to his assistance. He formed the thousand pieces into 

ten heads, and assured him, for his consolation, as soon as he 
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had recovered his senses, that the time had not yet arrived to 
deliver all beings, but thut his wish should yet be accom- 
plished.” ° 4 


A Mongolian work, translated by Schmidt, states it in this 
form: that Padmapani, the son, “had vowed not to return to 
heaven (Sukhavati) until all beings, and the Thibetans in par- 
ticular, should be brought through him to salvation.” ’ 

Here, again, in the mythological system of the Buddhists, 
we find traces of the ancient promise, a positive recognition 
of the truth that finally all souls shall be delivered from evil 
and suffering. We may remark, in passing, that the “hells” 
of this form of heathenism are numerous enough, and terrible 
enough to satisfy the most morbid appetite for infernal horrors 
and tortures. Below the earth comes a world of snakes, fol- 
lowed by thirty-two principal hells, the torments of which are 
beyond description ; and in addition to these there are one hun- 
dred and twenty lesser hells, where minor offences are pun- 
ished. 

But notwithstanding this accumulation of horrors, the prim- 
itive truth survives, though in a distorted form, and a way is 
provided for a universal deliverance. Nay, as the legend 
reads, it was the very monstrousness of these torments which 
excited the compassion of Padmapani, and led to the vow that 
he would not himself return to heaven again until he had se- 
cured the redemption of all human beings. And though the 
period had not then arrived for this universal restoration, yet 
Amitabha promised his Son that in the fulness of time his wish 
should be accomplished, and the hells should be emptied of 
their victims. Hence, say the Buddhist authorities, — 


“He who has gone to the place of misery, after he has suf- 
fered enough for his miserable sins (or misery-cansiug sins), 
it appears he can become free.” * 


We do not mean to affirm that this doctrine is held as an 


¢ «* Buddhism in Thibet,” pp. 84, 85. 
7 ** The Saviour of all men, specially of those that believe.’? —1 Tim. iv. 10. 
® Buddhist Tract appended to ‘‘ Mahawause,” cited in ‘‘ Broken Lights,’’ p. 215, 
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article of faith by the four hundred millions of Buddhists, nor, 
indeed, that it is believed by the masses of any of the religious 
communities we may pass in review, but only that the more 
intellectual and cultivated classes, the philosophers, poets, and 
thinkers, found it the only satisfactory solution of the problem 
of evil, and the only possible vindication of the goodness and 
righteousness of the Creator and Governor of the universe.’ 
Like the lawgivers, philosophers, priests, and poets of Egypt 
and Greece and Rome, they regarded the doctrines of devils 
and endless hells as absolutely necessary to keep the multitude 
in order, to terrify the ignorant ‘and vulgar into obedience; 
but they, the educated and intellectual classes, believed noth- 
ing of the sort, and laughed at all such stories as idle fables. 
They saw clearly enough that to carry the sin and suffering 
of the present life into the future, and perpetuate them to all 
eternity, was no explanation at all of the difficulty involved in 
the existence of evil, but only an infinite complication of the 
question, ‘“‘making confusion worse confounded.” They ac- 
cepted, therefore, the ancient promise of redemption as it 
floated down to them on the stream of time, however shattered 
or distorted in form, as a welcome relief from the doubts and 
entanglements of their thought; as, indeed, the only solution 
of the problem of sin and suffering that can possibly give rest 
to the mind or peace to the heart. 


Ill. Egyptian Mythology. 

It is difficult to distinguish, in regard to the Egyptian doc- 
trine of a future life, between what the priests believed them- 
selves as true and what they taught to the common people 
as expedient and politic. The testimony of writers, both an- 


® And yet it would appear from the following as if this belief had found lodge- 
ment with a portion, at least, of the Buddhist masses. Speaking of the Moravian 
mission among the people of Thibet, a writer in the ‘* Missionary Herald,” for Oc- 
tober, 1864, says, ‘‘The doctrine of the transmigration of souls is inwoven 
with all their social relations. ‘I shall be born again into hell,’ they say, ‘or 
into some beast; and that will continue until I have atoned for my sins. There 
is no help for it.’ ’? — Vol. lx. p. 292. From this it is evident that they expect 
through the torments of hell, or the penalties of repeated transmigrations, to 
make atonement for their sins, and thereby obtain final deliverance or redemption. 
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cient and modern, is confused and contradictory, and it is only 
here and there that we can pick out a fragment which seems 
reliable. The doctrine of metempsychosis prevailed univer- 
sally as the doctrine of the priests and the people, the creed 
alike of the educated and of the ignorant classes; and the phi- 
losophy of this belief, as we have said before, seems logically 
to involve the doctrine of purgatorial punishment and, of 
course, a final purification of the soul. And certainly, if the 
Egyptian teaching on this point was in consonance with that 
of the Brahmins of India, this idea must have had place some- 
where in the system, — esoteric, if not exoteric.”” 

Enfield, in his ‘‘ History of Philosophy,” says, with some 
probability, that “ different notions concerning the state of the 
soul after death were probably held by different colleges of 
priests, some of whom were advocates for the doctrine of (uni- 
versal) transmigration, while others held that the souls of 
good men, after wandering for a. time among the stars, were 
permitted to return to the society of the gods; or the seeming 
inconsistency of these opinions may be reconciled by means of 
a conjecture, which naturally arises from the doctrine that 
God is the soul of the world, from which all things came, and 
to which they will return. According to this doctrine, it may 
be conceived that all souls, being portions of the universal 
mind, must return to the divinity; but that since different 
minds, by their union with different bodies, are stained with 
different degrees of impurity, it becomes necessary that, before 
their return, they should pass through different degrees of 
purgation, which might be supposed to be accomplished by 
means of successive transmigrations. According to this sys- 
tem, bad men would undergo this metempsychosis for a longer, 
good men for a shorter, period ; and the Amenthes, or. Hades, 
may be conceived to have been the region in which departed 


10 Wijkinson thinks the monuments show ‘“‘ that the souls which underwent 
transmigration were those of men whose sins were of a sufficiently moderate kind 
to admit of that purification, the unpardonable sinner being condemned to eternal 
fire.’ — Ancient Egyptians, chap. x. vol. i. pp. 356-400. But this, of course, 
as among the Orientals and Greeks, was for the ‘‘ common rabble,”’ as Strabo 
calls them. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 27 
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souls, immediately after death, received their respective desig- 
nations.” " 

The early connection of the Hebrew patriarchs with Egypt 
would surely lead to the conclusion that the paradisiacal tradi- 
tion would find its way through them, if not before, into the 
valley of the Nile. But the probability is that the Egyptians 
took it-with them when they left Central Asia, while it was 
_ yet the common property of the Indo-European races; and 
that the priesthood wrought it into the web of Egyptian my- 
thology, modified and veiled by their superstitions, that. it 
might not appear too plainly to the popular eye. They 
thought, like the priests of all ages before and since, that the 
people could not be safely trusted with the divine truth of the 
fina] destruction of sin and evil, though they had no fears in 
regard to any dangerous influence it might exert on them- 
selves, or on the disciples of philosophy and learning. So 
they concealed the final bruising of the serpent’s head under 
a cloud of myths and allegories, and taught it in their mys- 
teries only to the initiated ; while, for the “ ever-fickle multi- 
tude,” as Polybius tells us, “ who can be restrained in no 
other way than by the fear and terror of the invisible world, 
they contrived to bring into the popular belief the notions of 
the gods and of the infernal regions.” 

This want of faith in the moral strength of the people ap- 
pears everywhere in the religious teachings of the ancients, 
and is doubtless the cause which induced the priests and law- 
givers to conceal their own belief from them. Without doubt 
we must attribute to this the concealment in fables, allegories, 
and mysteries of whatever remnants of the Eden promise lin- 
gered in their philosophy. Zimeus Locrus speaks very 
plainly in regard to these priestly deceptions in the follow- 
ing :— 

‘As we sometimes cure the body with unwholesome reme- 
dies, when such as are wholesome produce no effect, so we 


restrain those minds with false relations which will not be 
persuaded by the truth. There is a necessity, therefore, of 


11 ** History of Philosophy,’ Book I. chap. viii. 
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instilling the dread of [future] torments, — as that the soul 
changes its habitation ; that the coward [after death] is igno- 
miniously thrust into the body of a woman, the murderer im- 
prisoned in the body of a savage beast, the vain and incon- 
stant changed into birds, and the slothful and ignorant into 
fishes.” 


At the same time even in this form the ancient promise of 
deliverance does not seem to be wholly lost sight of. Pythag- 
oras, for example; who borrowed his philosophy on this point 
from Egypt, taught, according to Theodoret, that all souls 
pre-exist, and that those transgressing are sent down into hu- 
man bodies, that, being purified, they may return to their former 
estate ; while such as lead a sinful. life in these bodies, are 
sent down still farther into the bodies of brutes “ to receive 
punishment and right expiation.” 

We are told by some historians and critics that the doctrine 
of metempsychosis among the ancient Egyptians originated 
from the legend of a revolt and battle among the gods, far 
back in the dim eternities, which resulted in the expulsion of 
the defeated rebels from heaven, and their imprisonment in 


12 Stanley’s ** Lives of Philosophers,’’ p. 407, London, 1701. Of course, we are 
not to expect consistency from any of these men, since they have a double part to 
play, — one for the learned, and one for the ignorant. So we find it stated, in the 
next chapter of the work cited above, that Pythagoras taught that after death 
Mercury leads the pure into light, while ‘‘ the impure are bound by the Furies in 
indissoluble chains.’? Ovid states the case as follows : — 

**Q you, whom horrors of cold death afright, 
Why fear you Styx, vain names, and endless night, 
The dreams of poets, and feigned miseries 
Of forged Hell? Whether last flames surprise, 
Or age your bodies waste, they do not grieve, 
Nor suffer pains. Our souls forever live, 

Yet evermore their ancient houses leave 

To live in new, which them as guests receive. 

All alter ; nothing finally decays ; 

Hither and thither still the spirit strays, 

Guests to all bodies ; out of beasts it flies 

To men, from men to beasts, and never dies. 

As pliant wax each new impression takes, 

Fixt to no form, but still the old forsakes, 

Yet is the same, so souls the same abide, 
Though various bodies may the sameness hide.’’ 
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fleshly bodies on the earth as a punishment, to be repeated un- 
til effectual in subduing and reforming. . Others affirm that 
the primitive doctrine was substantially that of the Brahmins, — 
that the souls of men were emanations from the Divine Spirit, 
entangled for a time in earthly bodies, but eventually to be set 
free from these, and reabsorbed in the Deity, as drops of fall- 
ing rein are swallowed up in the sea. Transmigration was 
only a method of retribution and purification, the soul passing 
from one form or body to another till the purgatorial work 
was completed.”* 

This view of the case is confirmed by Smith in his “ History 
of the World,” now in course of publication. ‘The soul,” he 
says, “ was regarded as an emanation from the Divine Essence, 
to which it returned at death, either to be reunited to the 
Deity in a state of blessedness, or to be banished into the 
bodies of unclean animals till its sins were purged away... . 
The elaborate embalmment of the dead, the ceremonies per- 
formed before the mummy, and the care taken of it in the 
sepulchre, were honors paid to the form in which a part of the 
Divine Essence had resided, and would reside again. In this 
belief we cannot but trace a remnant of the primitive religion 
planted in Egypt at the first settlement of the primeval race 
of Ham, and preserved by the unchanging habits of the 
people.” * 

In either case, however, whether the soul returned directly 
to the Deity, or was subjected to the discipline of transmigra- 
tion, final purification, and blessedness, is manifestly the leading 
thought, however much concealed and modified by mysteries 
and fables, lest the “‘ dangerous nner” may too readily seize 
and appropriate it. 


13 Trevor’s ‘* Ancient Egypt,’ p. 219. Herodotus tells us that the soul goes the 
round of all the terrestrial and marine animals, and fowls of the air, occupying in 
this circuit a period of three thousand years. — Lib. ii. 123. There are representa- 
tions of a place of torment in some of the paintings ; but even Trevor confesses 
that ‘‘ the duration of this state of woe is left uncertain.’’ — P. 258. 

"14 Vol. i. pp. 92, 93. 
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IV. Persian Mythology, or Zoroastrianism. 

In presenting the facts respecting the ancient Magian reli- 
gion, we shall not discuss the question of time with regard to 
Zoroaster, nor inquire whether there were one or two or more 
of that name. It is enough for our purpose that it is now set- 
tled by the most reliable authorities that the so-called Zoroas- 
- trian Scriptures were undoubtedly written from one théusand 
to twelve hundred years before Christ. 

In what relation, then, does this ancient mythology stand to 
the paradisiacal promise? Does it preserve the primeval tradi- 
tion of the final destruction of the serpent of evil, and the 
restoration of the race to original purity and happiness? We 
answer, Yes; and the surprising correspondence of the scheme 
with the divine record in many important details is worthy of 
special notice. 

The earliest Zoroastrian accounts of the earthly condition of 
men represent them as dwelling in a beautiful garden, safely 
enclosed, prepared for them by Ormuad, the good Deity. 
Here they dwelt in innocence and happiness, free from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and exempted from sickness and 
death. But Ahriman, the great serpent, the Persian Satan or 
Devil, seeing this, was filled with envy and hatred, and gave 
himself no rest until he and his demons had broken into this 
paradise, and by cunning and falsehood led its inmates into 
disobedience, and filled their hearts with corruption and 
wickedness. In consequence of this, they were deprived of 
immortality, and subjected to death, with all their posterity to 
the latest generation. : 

But Ormuzd, in pity to mankind, will send a saviour, Sosi- 
osch, who shall finally deliver all who have fallen into the 
power of Ahriman. In the mean time, those who live a good 
life will pass at death immediately into the presence of Or- 
- muzd, while the wicked and godless will be sent down into a 
deep and dismal hell. But they are-not to remain there per- 
manently.. Hell is simply the Catholic purgatory made uni- 
versal. During five days in every year, Ormuzd either visits 
hell personally for this purpose, or by other agencies empties 

27* 
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it of all its inhabitants who are truly penitent, or who have 
suffered the just penalty of their sins, or have been benefited 
by the meritorious deeds of their families or relatives."® 

Finally, Ormuzd will overcome Ahriman, after a conflict of 
twelve-thousand years, and then will come the consummation 
of all things. The dead will be raised, and those who have 
not i the intermediate state fully expiated all their sins will . 
be sent back to the place of punishment, together with Ahri- 
man and his evil demons. Subsequently the earth will be set 
on fire by a comet, and melted into one great mass, as of fused 
metals, through which the damned must pass, and finally 
Satan himself und his infernal hosts; and after three terrible 
days and nights, all will come forth thoroughly cleansed from 
every stain of evil, having in that time suffered torments equal 
to the agonies of nine thousand years. Then Ahriman will 
acknowledge the authority of Ormuzd, chant the praises of his 
goodness, repeat the Zend-Avesta, me holiness and happiness 
will reign throughout the universe.”° 

When we consider the many striking resemblances between 
this elaborate system and the record in the opening chapters 
of Genesis, it is difficult to believe that they both grew up 
from independent, sources, having no relation to, or communi- 
cation with, each other. The paradise garden, the serpent, 
Ahriman, entering and ‘seducing into sin its innocent and happy 
dwellers, their subjection to mortality and death, the promised 
seed or saviour sent to deliver them, and the final destruction 
of all evil and suffering, — these.are manifestly from the same 
original. And the presence of these in the ancient Magian 


1 The Parsees still observe an anniversary, which they call the ‘‘ Festival for 
the Dead,’’ at the season when they suppose the pardoned souls are released 
from their place of punishment. Du Perron says that all souls were released 
for five days, after which those who were not purified returned, the rest being 
taken to paradise. — Alger’s Hist., p. 137, 

16 Alger’s ‘* History of the Doctrine of a Future Life,’’ chap. vii. Tytler’s 
‘* Universal Hist.,” B. L., chap. xi. Enfield’s ‘‘ Hist. of Philosophy,” B. I., chap. 
iv. Plutarch represents ;Zoroaster as teaching that the time will come when the 
earth will be a perfect plane, and all men will speak one language, and live hap- 
pily together. Is there not here a faint trace of the confusion of tongues as re- 
corded in Genesis xi. ? 
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religion is presumptive proof that the story of Eden had 
found its way among the founders of this venerable system, 
and that, too, at a period so early that it still preserved 
some of its leading features in a considerable degree of purity. 

If we adopt the earliest date of their sacred books, B. c. 
1200, it carries us back to within two hundred and fifty years 
of the date of the books of Moses, according to the common 
chronology. But, doubtless, we must look far beyond this for 
the origin of their belief. The earliest traditions of the Per- 
sians point to the regions about the Indus ag the ancient seat 
of their race; and it is well known that the southern stream of 
Arian migration from the high table-land of Asia embraced 
not only the Brahmanic peoples of India, but also the ances- 
tors of the Persians. Of course, therefore, they, as well as 
others, took with them the primeval traditions of. the Garden 
of Eden, the serpent, the promised Saviour, and the final 
restoration. And the only difference in their case, compared 
with others, is‘ that they seem to have preserved the original 
narrative in a purer form than any other branch of the Arian 
family, and hence the remarkable correspondence between 
the account as we find it in the Zend-Avesta and the record 
contained in the book of Genesis. 

Thus have we reviewed the four leading systems of ancient 
religion and philosophy in reference to the question proposed 
in the beginning of this paper; namely, “ Have these religions 
and philosophies preserved the tradition of universal redemp- 
tion, grounded on the primeval promise that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head?” Or, in other 
words, do they contain manifest traces that this promise was 
understood by our first. parents as an assurance of the final 
triumph of good over evil, of the complete destruction of sin 
by the Saviour, and the reign of universal righteousness ? 
We are perfectly willing to leave the reader to judge, from 
the foregoing testimonies, how far the affirmative answer given 
is sustained by the facts. 
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ARTICLE XIX. 
Our National Foible. 


Tae remark has been often made that great events are sel- 
dom recognized as important while yet in progress ; their near- 
ness prevents us from perceiving the vastness of their propor- 
tions, time, alone, furnishing the requisite perspective for duly 
appreciating their full grandeur. If such a statement be true 
in the main, it must be allowed that Americans to-day furnish 
a notable exception to the rule. In fact, the very opposite 
would seem to be true in our case. So far from not recogniz- 
ing the grandeur of passing events, we behold them in such 
proportions that they shut out everything else, — unless, in- 
deed, it be our own greatness in bringing them to pass. 
Every newspaper scribbler repeats the parrot phrases about 
“standing in the midst of great events,” and “this mightiest 
epoch of the world’s history,” and the public lecturers who 
swarm over the land have amplified, ad nauseam, the favorite 
theme. Truth is, it is a form of self-laudation most seductively 
delightful. We mentally paraphrase the declaration of the 
French king, “ Z’état est moi.” We are the events. We 
never tire of recounting our triumphs, and of dilating on the 
splendor of our material achievements, on the greatness and 
glory of the Republic, the vastness of her territory, the extent 
and variety of her resources, the rapidity of her growth, the 
invincible spirit, the amazing energy, the courage, the devo- 
tion, the magnanimity of her people. Time, space, and cir- 
cumstance cease to offer limitations tous. This is the greatest 
of the heroic ages, and we are the heroes. We are fighting 
the battle of constitutional liberty for the whole world. We 
have initiated and carried forward enterprises before+which 
antiquity would have recoiled in despair. We have contended 
with, and utterly overthrown, the most “ stupendous rebellion” 
the world has ever seen. We have sent armies into the field 
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outnumbering the hosts of Xerxes, and conquered territory 
sufficient in richness and extent to have purchased a dozen 
Roman triumphs. We have created navies that can blockade 
the coasts of a continent, and have conjured up sea-monsters 
to “revolutionize naval warfare.” And all this without bor- 
rowing money abroad, without checking the flow of commer- 
cial prosperity, —nay, with so slight a strain upon our vast 
energies and our amazing resources that even while grappling 
with one hand at the throat of the domestic foe, and stretching 
the other across the ocean to feed the starving of other lands, 
we have been growing richer and stronger and more glorious 
every day! 

In fact, we are an sioennabeally vain nation. If our 
achievements in many fields have been remarkable, our boast- 
fulness thereupon is something truly marvellous. ,We are 
never tired of sounding our own praises. Foreigners in our 
midst are almost invariably annoyed by this national charac- 
teristic, and their more or less,good-natured comments upon 
it excite an irritation which is but another proof of our uneasy 
vanity. For revolt as we may against the accusation, it is 
certain that the trait which detracts most from the dignity of 
our national character, and portends most danger to our na- 
tional prosperity, is our inordinate estimate of ourselves, our 
overweening pride in the past, and over-confidence in our 
ability to command the future. We look upon ourselves as 
the favorites of fortune, the irresistible children of destiny, 
whose mission it is to remodel and to lead the world, tasks 
which are but the merest bagatelle to such as we, and can 
easily be disposed of in the intervals of fast living and of mak- 
ing much money ! 

Surely, we have had enough of this childish boasting. Van- 
ity is the vice of youth; but we claim to be a full-grown na- 
tion. Mr. Emerson, in one of his lectures a year or two ago, 
said that, however we might adore and glorify the American 
eagle, we should beware of the American peacock. It was 
the absurdity of our inflated vanity which impressed him; but 
the extreme danger into which it threatens to lead us is a 
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point of far more importance. We can afford to be laughed 
at for a folly ; but we cannot afford the folly, for its conse- 
quences may be more tragical than ridiculous. If we would 
cease to indulge in such degrees of self-gratulation over what 
we have done, and address ourselves to the tasks and duties 
which remain undone ; if our orators and newspaper scribblers 
would stop sounding forth pzans to our greatness, and give 
themselves to preaching humility, earnestness, and caution, 
we might look for the best results from such a change. Self- 
trust is good, — the sage above quoted says it is the essence of 
heroism, — but it is not.safe, unless we first make ourselves fit 
to be trusted. We are fond of thinking that we have done 
this. We point to the splendor of our long career of peace, 
and to the lofty enthusiasm which has borne us unflinchingly 
through four dreadful years of war, and think the answer tri- 
umphant. But is it so? God forbid that a single word 
should seem to tarnish the imperishable glory of much that 
has illumined the past! Byt in the untried contingencies 
which the future. is bringing, who shall foretell results? 
Grant that “the situation” has many encouraging aspects, it 
is yet true that the path before us is full of dangers. Ques- 
tions are to come up for adjudication at our hands, principles 
are to be tested, and interests balanced which have been 
powerful enough ere now to tear asunder the closest ties and 
wreck the fairest national prospects. 

Giant tasks, too, are before us. ‘Ah, yes!” cry the ora- 
tors, “‘ you mean the debt. But what. signify four thousand, 
or even ten thousand, millions of debt with resources like 
ours?” ‘We would rather say, what signify all our resources, 
even if a hundred times multiplied, if there be wanting the 
disposition or the ability to devote them to the right end? 
We are fond of counting up our resources, of reckoning the 
value of coal-fields and grain-fields, of forests and oil-wells, of 


iron and copper and gold and salt; and we are apt to forget 


that these possessions are rather a splendid possibility for the 
future than any certainty of wealth to-day. In estimating a 
present emergency, they must be thrown out, since they are 
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too imperfectly developed to aid us in averting the financial 
earthquake which begins to make its premonitory rumblings 
heard. The nation has not staggered and groaned under the 
burden of war. It has lifted that dread burden lightly on its 
young shoulders, and borne it onward with the easy, elastic 
consciousness of a reserved strength which is equal to all 
emergencies, — really equal ; for it is not our inability, but our 
giddiness and over-confidence, which threaten to ruinus. We 
are grown light-headed with success. In evidence of this, 
note the inconceivable extravagance, the reckless prodigality, 
in public and private expenditure which is everywhere appar- 
ent, and which strains the national credit almost to the point 
of cracking. We misspend our public money in a manner so 
heedless and so needless as to be actually fatuitous. We 
ought to be simply ashamed of such unthriftiness, instead of 
which we are a little inclined to boast of it as a generous and 
rather magnanimous trait. Economy, the first of virtues for 
those in debt, we utterly refuse to practise. An insane spirit 
of speculation and extravagance manifests itself in every de- 
partment of life. Notwithstanding the high price of gold and 
the depreciated currency, there is a recklessness of expansion 
in the circles of’ business which touches the verge of madness. 
It is matched by a lavishness of private expenditure such as 
we have never before seen. The demand for luxuries was 
never greater; the haunts of pleasure and the places of amuse- 
ment were never so full; the rivalry of fashionable display 
never. more eager. For we fancy ourselves rich. War adds 
intensity to invention, opens new channels of trade, and stimu- 
lates production by the very enormousness of its waste. The 
result is a feverish and factitious prosperity which deceives 
many. But there is a glaring red light out ahead, the sure 
signal of terrible disaster, if this headlong speed is to be main- 
tained. : 

It is easy to say pretty things about the greenback, to hail 
it as “ the ideal promise that the Republic shall live,” and all 
that. With the blessing of God, the Republic shall, indeed, 
live ; but its life for the next decade is not to be that free, joy- 
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ous, youthful existence it has had for the last half-century. 
Its once sound and vigorous system pays in a greatly dimin- 
ished vitality for the unprincipled excesses into which it was 
then led. Jt has, moreover, had a life-and-death struggle 
which must leave it bruised and wounded and bleeding at 
every vein; and though the strength of its original constitu- 
tion may bring it through, the period of convalescence is not 
likely to be without much pain and trial. It is a question if 
we are prepared for these trials. We loudly profess our will- 
ingness to bear any amount of taxation to secure the success of 
our righteous cause ; but the moment taxation touches us per- 


sonally we feel aggrieved. The lobbies of the Houses of Con- 
gress and of every State Legislature are beset by throngs of 


agents and committees representing innumerable class interests, 


all eager with arguments to show that their particular share 
of the public burden is unequal and oppressive, and should 
properly rest on other shoulders. ‘Those competent to form an 
intelligent opinion in the matter estimate that nearly two thirds 
of the income-tax revenue is lost through fraudulent evasions 
and imperfect execution of the law, and that for the fifteen mil- 
lions received into the Treasury from this source during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, forty millions were actually 
due! What a humiliating commentary do facts like these af- 
ford upon the unselfishness, the patriotism, and the candor of a 
people who lay claim to honesty, and boast an ability to pay 
their debts! We are unused to taxation, and we grow restive 
under its burden. Our enemies have prophesied that we 
would not submit to it, and however deep and strong our con- 
viction that they are wrong, we have yet done nothing to 
demonstrate the point. We may possess grain-fields: wide as 
empires, and lakes and streams that can float the commerce of 
a world; Nevada may be richer than Peru, and Colorado sub- 
soiled with gold; our coal-beds may be inexhaustible, and our 
rocks pour out rivers of oil;. but if selfishness and greed and 
the love of luxury and the petty vanity of display are to ab- 
sorb these elements of a possible greatness, what shall they 
avail us? The material means, indeed, are not wanting for 
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the discharge of every debt, and the safe escape from every 
financial danger, but the ability and disposition to use them ef- 
fectually we have yet to prove that we possess. Until some- 
thing has been done in that direction, a decent self-respect 
should forbid us to indulge in the boastful vaporings we so 
much love. 

Nor is it true that the rapid increase of population, which 
we contemplate with such complacency, is matter for unmixed 
gratulation. Rapidity of growth is no absolute measure of 
healthful vitality any more than the mushroom is the noblest 
of plants. We may point to Chicago and San Francisco, and 
other notable examples, and quote the figures of the census 


books to show how the vast aggregate of our people increases 
like the snowballs in the moist snow. Even in war time, the . 


tide of immigration is so rapid that the fearful waste of the 
battle-field, the hospital, and the Southern prison-pen is made 
good. We have as many men as we began with. Ah! but 
what manner of men? Are they such as can worthily fill the 
places of our glorious dead? Is it certain that they are the 
kind to rapidly aid us, such as we are, in developing the moral 
and material resources at our command, and laying broad and 
deep the foundation-stones of liberty, justice, and law, on 
which alone enduring States are built? This foreign wave 
which pours in upon us, valuable as are the elements it brings, 
yet bears also the seeds of danger. We have seen some of 
these bear fruit. No need to carry the mind back far to find 
instances enough of the pitiless injustice, cruelty, and violence 
to which masses of ignorant and prejudiced men may be in- 
cited by the skilful machinations of the unscrupulous and de- 
signing. It was Laboulaye — was it not ?—who said “ Satan’s 
true name is Ignorance.” The social and political degradation 
under which a large portion of our‘ foreign population have 
been reared has had its legitimate effect in degraded instincts, 
in ignorance and vice. In the new soil to which they are 
transplanted, these noxious weeds grow apace, and if not rooted 
up they will choke out much fair and healthy growth. Let 
no one flatter himself that the evil element cannot attain a dan- 
NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 28 
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gerous preponderance. It is increasing, and calls for strenu- 
ous effort to counteract it, every patriot setting the lance of 
truth in rest, and fighting like a new Saint George against 
this fellest of the dragons. 

Side by side with this threatening shape, rises another no 
less hideous, — that hateful spirit of party which we have seen 
riding rough over all laws, human and divine, trampling under 
its iron hoof every plea of humanity and every claim of justice, 
allying itself with the lust of power and the greed of place, — 

‘ay, even with red-handed treason itself if so it might compass 
its ends. Such boundless corruption in high places, such uni- 
versal venality in law, such pitiful subserviency on the one 
hand, and such insolence of tyranny on the other, have scarcely 
been seen since that strange anomaly which called itself the 
Roman Republic had a place upon the earth. Just at this 
time, under the irrepressible force of a widespread popular 
enthusiasm, much of this evil power is inactive ; but let us not 
flatter ourselves that it is dead, or that its nature is changed. 
It is living, vigilant and unscrupulous as ever, well knowing 
that such periods of national exaltation as the present cannot 
continue long, that its opportunity is sure, and ready to play 
alike upon the ambition of the selfish and the fears of the pa- 
triotic, or to touch with skilful hand the easily-vibrating 
strings of national vanity. 

And here, by a connection sufficiently obvious, occurs to the 
mind that peculiar style of national braggadocio which we 
hear so much of nowadays,‘and which vents itself in direful 
threats of what may be expected by the offending nations of 
the earth as soon as this little business of the rebellion shall 
be comfortably settled. By way of reprisal for certain “ Ala- 
amas” and “Shenandoahs,” we are to listen very graciously to 
the tender advances of our neighbor Canada, and to allow that 
blooming country to be “sealed” to us, after the manner of 
Mormon marriages, while at the same time we give our sterner 
attention to aiding Mexico in the expulsion of her foreign foe, 
in gratitude for which trifling service we are to receive a clean 
title to the whole of the disenthralled territory! This insolent 
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tone, savoring so strongly of the “plantation manners” in 
vogue before the rebellion, might be simply ridiculous, if it had 
not a degree of significance. Not that it is the utterance of 
any sentiment sufficiently earnest or universal to be inimical to 
the peace of any people but ourselves. But it is so arrogant 
and loud-spoken that it makes itself heard where the true foel- 
ing of the nation fails to sound, and in the judgment of the 
world is accorded an importance which it does not possess. 
Shrewd foreign observers are able to detect its true character, 
and pass it by with a smile of indulgence. But the majority 
of observers are not shrewd, and, therefore, its effect is to 
cause grave misconceptions, create entanglements, and breed 
suspicions and jealousies which might be wholly avoided by 
the employment of less vaporing and more common sense. 
Undoubtedly a great effort will be made to nurse this filibus- 
tering spirit into something like power and influence. There 
ig a class of schemers who have a direct interest, not only in 
fostering it, but in representing it to the world at large as 
greatly more serious, wide-spread, and aggressive than it is. 
The national foible affords mach material for their efforts. 
The vision of the great Republic carrying its triumphant arms 
from the-northern to the southern limit of the continent, of a 
national domain walled only by the thundering surfs of three _ 
great oceans, is very fascinating to the imaginations of the dar- 
ing and adventurous. The craving for dominion would seem to 
be especially inherent in the nature of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
American, reaching after Texas and hungering for Cuba, the 
Englishman, grasping province after province of India, are 
moved by the same spirit. It leads them the wildest dances, 
and into inconceivable toils and dangers. 

“Think not,” quoth Sancho to the duke, “ that it is out of 
covetousness that I forsake my humble cottage, and aspire to 
greater things, hes for the desire I have to taste how it relishes 
to be a governor.” 

“Tf once you taste it, Sancho,” said the fies! *‘ you will eat 
your fingers after it, so very sweet a thing it is to command 
and be obeyed.” 
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A large class of restless spirits, having little affinity for the 
tranquil pursuits of peace, have flung themselves eagerly into 
the career which the war opened to their ambition. When 
its close shall show their occupation gone, their thirst for mili- 
tary glory stimulated by gratification, they will as eagerly 
rush to the standard of any adventurer who promises them 
new triumphs. Ardent, ambitious, daring, and intensely vain, 
they will have it in their power to do great mischief. 

Of course, these remarks do not apply to the larger portion 
of those now fighting their country’s battle. A great majority 
‘ of our soldiers will gladly return to the character of quiet and 
peaceful citizens. Patriotism, not ambition, called them to the 
field; duty, not glory, has been the watchword which has 
borne them manlike through all toils, privations, and dangers ; 
duty and patriotism will send them back, when their sublime 
task is ended, to bear up the pillars of the State in the midst 
of the avocations of peace. Already many a sun-browned sol- 
dier, his term of service over, is drawing the furrow on West- 
ern prairies, or swinging the hammer in the workshop of the 
East, his warlike character as completely put off as the blue 
great-coat now transformed by household thrift into garments 
for his sturdy, red-cheeked boys. It is to him, and to the 
steadfast class to which he belongs, that we are to look for the - 
national police force which is to keep those other swashbuckler 
fellows in order. 

But perhaps the sweetest and most flattering unction which 
we are laying to our souls is the belief in our own supreme de- 
votion to liberty. We look back over the last four years, and 
mark how freedom has moved on with such gigantic strides 
that what men hoped for as at best the growth of generations 
has been accomplished almost in a day, and we please our- 
selves with thinking that it is our work. But have we the 
right to say that as a people we yet love liberty for its oyn 
sake? War is a teacher under whose tuition we could hardly 
fail to lay to heart ‘some lessons. Its thunder-stroke has 
cleared away the mists of party prejudice, and let in the 
breath of a healthier public sentiment, broken the shackles of 
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old association, and left the minds of men free to act in new 
channels. But we have been slow to recognize the true nature 
of Liberty, to perceive that she cannot admit a divided alle- 
giance, that she is twin-born with Justice, and that any at- 
tempt to limit her blessings to a part destroys their value for 
all. How long did we crouch and cringe before the tyrant 
Wrong? How long was the very soul of the nation on its 
knees before that power which stifled free speech, repressed free 
thought, and made the mind of the thinking Saxon as truly 
a slave as the body of the toiling African? Nay, even now, 
how much of our tardy reparation has been wrung from us by 
the inexorable necessity of war, and how much is the sincere 
offering of penitence and sorrow? Thank God! the end is 
near. Thednfernal and long-perpetuated wrong is being wiped 
out. Even as the pen traces these lines the city bells ring out 
a joyful peal in honor of the fact that the Congress of the 
United States has passed that amendment to the Constitution 
which sets the solemn seal of law to the resolution of the peo- 
ple that they-will no more defile themselves with this accursed 
thing. But while we thus thank God, with tears of joy and 
penitence, that he has not left us to reap all the fruits of past 
blindness and selfishness, but that we have been able out of 
the valley of the shadow of death to save our souls alive, it 
-becomes us to temper exultation with humility. At least, let 
us not invoke the world’s derision by claiming as the result of 
our devotion to liberty events which have swept us onward, 
‘whether we would orno. If by our hands some noble columns 
have been added to her temple, we have “ builded better than 
we knew.” It has, perhaps, a harsh and ungracious sound, in 
moments of popular enthusiasm like the present, to talk in this 
strain. But we cannot afford to cheat ourselves into a pleas- 
ing sense of security like the ostrich that thinks itself safe be- 
cause its head is hidden in the sand. The real emancipation 
of the American mind is no more complete than is the political 
‘emancipation of which it is the necessary preliminary. We 
-too easily sin. against the divinity we profess to adore. We 
have not lost the habit of compromising a principle for the 
28* 
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sake of power or convenience ; of thinking that the majority, 
like the king in the British Constitution, can do no wrong. If 
our love of liberty were the supreme passion we claim it is, we 
should look with more jealousy on the infringement of her 
rights, on the dangers to which she is exposed by corruption 
in high places, and by the prostitution of public trusts to the 
promotion of private or party ends. The writer would not be 
understood as holding up’ the bugbear of a too “ centralized 
power.” That is not our cause of peril. ‘In living, ener- 
getic communities,” says Motley, “where the blood of the 
body politic circulates swiftly, there is an inevitable tendency 
of the different organs to sympathize and commingle more 
closely than a@ priori philosophy would allow. It is usually 
more desirable than practicable to keep the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial departments entirely independent of each 
other.” Instances of such commingling are doubtless as dis- 
coverable in the United States to-day as they were in the 
Netherlands in the time of William the Silent. But the vital- 
‘ity and energy which produce occasional confusion preserve 
such communities from injurious consequences. Time adjusts 
the working elements, and secures a due equilibrium of the 
seemingly opposite forces. Never, perhaps, since the world 
began, was seen the spectacle of a great fhation voluntarily 
placing in the hands of. its rulers such powers as, within the 
last four years, the American people have, with proud confi- 
dence, vested in theirs. Would they have done so, had they 
not known that the power they thus bestowed it was theirs to 
resume if abused? The administration was their servant, and 
they spared nothing to make it efficient, knowing that a free 
society has the power of self-preservation in its own breast. 
When republics have been enslaved, it is not tyrants who have 
done the work, it is the people themselves. Had they re- 
mained just, brave, self-denying, honest, their liberties had 
been secure. 

Therefore it is that beyond all other perils which may grow 
out of our national foible is the peril of that unconscious re- 
‘trogression, that unrecognized decay, which is the true Nemesis 


o 
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of inordinate pride. All those are external, contingent ; this is 
internal, inevitable. For it is with nations as with individuals : 
they are never stationary ; they must go forward or backward ; 
they must improve or deteriorate; and nothing is so fatal to 
improvement as self-conceit. It paralyzes all noble endeavor ; 
it is the very grave of progress. If it be fatal to us to think 
ourselves perfect, it is equally so to think our institutions per- 
fect. Woe to us, and to our dream of future greatness, if our 
national ideal does not lift itself to ever higher and better 
forms of social order. If we are content to pause at any point 
of achievement and live upon that, we are caught in the fatal 
undertow which will drift us backward into the torpor of 
Asiatic barbarism. Absorbed in getting rich, grown faithless 
to great principles, wholly satisfied with ourselves, it was 
toward this we were tending when the sudden shock of war 
awoke us. ‘There is cause to fear lest, when that stimulus shall 
be withdrawn, our vast accession of self-importance may ex- 
pose us anew to the same peril. 


Shall we then shrink timidly from the future? Nay, truly. 
We may look forward with a lofty confidence ; but let us found 
it upon an earnest purpose. Despite all our shallow boastings, 
and despite the ridicule they excite, there is an American 
idea. It is growth. Not such growth as consists of a mere 
multiplication of numbers or extension of boundary lines, but 
a moral and material development corresponding in complete- 
ness and grandeur with the magnificence of the field on which 
it is to be displayed. We have the advantage over other na- 
tions, rivals in the noble race of progress, that we have less of 
the rubbish of the past to clear away, fewer of the sedimentary 
formations of more barbarous ages to impede our path. Hu- 
manity has a right to demand much of us. But the nation 
which aspires to lead the world must move steadily up to far 
grander planes of national life. There is something better 
even than the great traditions of the fathers: it is the new in- 
spiration of an earnest people reaching for the truth. If here 
is to flower the crowning civilization of the ages, here must be 
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the noblest individual living.' Here citizenship must be a trust 
as well as a privilege. A heroic nation must show heroic vir- 
tues. We want a better patriotism, a wider philanthropy, a 
warmer devotion, a sterner integrity, than atiy past can show. 
The visible glory of, the tree is never in excess of the depth 
and breadth to which its roots have spread. If the national 
roots are struck deep and strong in the soil of great principles, 
and reach the living springs of eternal truth, they may send 
up fair and stately branches, able to resist through all time the 
wrath of the tempest, and blossom in the sunshine of God. 


ARTICLE XX. 
The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Books of Moses. 


Traité de la Verité et de L’Inspiration Des Livres du Vieux et du Nouveau 
Testament. Par M. Jaquelot. Rotterdam, MDCCXV. 


THE work, whose title is given above, is now a hundred and 
fifty years old, but it is quite as applicable and quite as valu- 
able now as when first published, and as much needed in this 
country as in the Uld World. We thought to abate some 
severe expressions, applied by the author to the unbelievers 
of his time, as the infidelity of the present (at least the most 
successful) is probably not accustomed to deal in the coarse 
and vulgar phrases that were common in those days with 
writers of that school. But on the whole we have concluded 
to let the author speak for: himself; and those who feel that 
they do not deserve the description implied in his language 
can leave it for those who do deserve it. 

A few passages from the Preface, written by a friend of the 
author, will show the occasion and the character of the book: 
‘Some one said, a long time ago, that those who compose 
books upon the fundamental truths of religion, and upon the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, make the number of atheists and 
infidels greater than it is in fact, as an excuse for publishing 
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their works.” This may have been true at that time, and it 
may be so now; but one thing is certain, as the writer says 
immediately: after the above, that “the number of persons is 
large enough, who, either through vain-glory or a spirit of 
licentiousness, doubt the truth and divinity of the sacred 
books. They imagine it to be difficult to give clear and satis- 
factory proofs thereof. If they believe there is a God, that is 
sufficient. All that bears the name of Revelation appears to 
them false or, at least, suspicious.” 

Among the causes of unbelief, the writer mentions the fol- 
lowing. ‘The same cause exists now, and exerts as great an in- 
fluence as ever. ‘There are those who are disgusted when 
they listen to certain doctrines which are taught by some of 
the religious sects, and which are attributed to the sacred au- 
thors. They imagine that these doctrines, so opposed to rea- 
son, and which directly confront it, are contained in the Scrip- 
tures, because they are told it is so, and they thus come to 
refuse them all credence, as if revelation were altogether con- 
trary to good sense. This is, perhaps, the principal cause of 
the sceptical and reckless spirit into which many persons are 
fallen. It is impossible to believe in such and such absurd and 
monstrous doctrines, which, notwithstanding, are recommended 
as 80 many articles of faith. Of course, it is necessary to re- 
ject the divinity of the sacred books, where, it is pretended, 
they are taught. This procedure is not reasonable. It is to 
impute to the divinely-inspired authors things with which 
they ought not to be charged. If these persons would study 
the Scriptures with more care, to understand their meaning, 
they would easily be convinced that these doctrines are not 
contained therein, and that the mysteries which they do reveal 
to us have nothing that does violence to enlightened reason, 
though she may not comprehend them entirely. The ob- 
stacles which keep them from giving their acquiescence to 
revelation will thus be taken out of the way.” 

The writer of the Preface says of the author of the book, 
‘There is scarcely an objection that can be imagined which 
he has not taken up and removed. The arguments he uses - 
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are convincing, and exactly hit the mark. Accustomed as he 
was to look at an argument on all sides, before putting it on 
paper, he gives only those that are sound and admit of no re- 
ply. It is by reasons as evident and conclusive as is possible 
that he takes away from unbelievers every subterfuge and 
every expedient, and makes them see that, to persist longer in 
irreligion, is to take the part of folly and desperation.” 

The author, before proceeding to adduce the evidences of 
the truth and inspiration of the Scriptures, devotes a few chap- 
ters to the preliminary subjects of the existence of G'od, and 
the spirituality and immortality of the soul, on which he has 
some very fine reasoning. But it would extend this paper 
much beyond its desired limits, were we to introduce what he 
says on these subjects, or enough to give the reader a proper 
idea of it. We will, therefore, proceed at once to what he 
says on the books of Moses; and at some future time we may 
furnish some quotations bearing upon the other books of the 
Bible. 

In these days, when there are so many sceptical writings, 
both in the Church and out, that suggest doubts as to the truth 
or historical accuracy of the books of Moses, it seems quite 
proper to publish what may be said in their favor. And the 
present work, beldnging back a hundred and fifty years, pos- 
sesses an historical value, besides the directness and solidity of 
its arguments for the truth and divinity of the Scriptures. 


“Tt is certain, and not to be disputed,” says our author, 
“that religion ought to be worthy of God and of man, — of 
God, as a sovereign and intelligent being, — of man, as a crea- 
ture who has the ability to know God, to adore him, serve 
him, render the obedience which is due to him, place confi- 
dence in him, and trust all to his providence. This idea of 
religion contains nothing but what necessarily results from the 
nature of God and that of man. If one consults reason, it is 
impossible not to admit this principle. This being admitted, I 
ask any one to show me a book, in all the world, that has 
spoken worthily of religion, and in a manner that harmonizes 
with the ideas which reason alone teaches us concerning It. 
There is no such book. And what is said incidentally is so 
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little in conformity to the greatness of God, that we may truly 
say, on the subject of religion, that we shall search in vain for 
reason or good sense in the writings of men the most reason- 
able.” 

“Whence comes it that there are only the books of the 
sacred authors that speak to us worthily of God, and of his 
attributes, of his greatness, of his power, of his goodness, of 
his infinite knowledge, and of his providence? There are 
those that would deny that these books are divine, or that they 
contain revealed truths. It would gratify us, if they would 
show us what they would have these books contain, on the 
subject of religion, fitted to convince us that they speak of it 
in any manner to indicate its truth and divinity. These free- 
thinkers should show us what ideas they have formed of reli- 

ion, so that we might agree that it is true and divine. Plato 
ae given us the picture of a republic, of his own invention. 
Others, greater enemies of religion than Plato, form other 
plans. But these people apply themselves only to criticise 
what the sacred authors have taught us of God and religion. 
We are sure they would blush at their own criticism, if they 
had any honor or shame left.” 


The author then refers to the sacred writers, and asks, — 


“* How could they come to a knowledge of God, so sublime, 
so rare, so singular? ‘The first of them—I mean Moses — 
lived at a time’when reason was little known among other peo- 
ple, who, for the most part, lived after the manner of savage 
beasts. It was at this very time that we find, in the first of 
all books, ideas the most elevated that one can possibly have 
of the excellency of God, and of the duties of men toward 
him, when, everywhere else, to the great shame of reason, 
religion was nothing but the sport of children and the flum- 
mery of priests. . . . If those who reject religion could find, 
in that early antiquity, a man as celebrated as Moses, this 
would be an exception that would weaken the argument taken 
from the peculiar excellence of Moses. But this doctor, this 
legislator, this man, capable of being made a parallel with 
Moses, is nowhere to be found. We are told he was a skilful 
impostor. I demand of those who have that opinion, so un- 
just and impious, upon what this judgment of Moses is 
founded? . . . Whence comes it that no one has ever seen 
an impostor bring into subjection an almost innumerable mul- 
titude of people, and form them into a republic, a State, dis- 
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tinguished by the sanctity of its religion and by the wisdom 
of its laws? Impostor or not, that prerogative is singular; 
_one has neyer seen the like. It is useless to say that the 
books of other nations have been lost. Be that as it may, the 
State, at least, should remain.” 

“Those sages of ancient Greece,—those great geniuses, 
whose names have come down to us, — what have they done 
with all their knowledge? Some of them have formed small 
sects, opposed the one to the other, in the same city. They 
have disputed, they have changed continually. To doubt 
everything, to remain in suspense, not to decide anything, is 
the true character of certain philosophers. Look and see how 
the efforts of these rare geniuses have terminated. Much dis- 
—_ and strife, a few disciples, a very small result, and still 
ess duration! To speak truly, there is nothing to oppose to 
Moses, to his doctrines and to his laws. . . . All other reli- 
gions, which have been human inventions, have passed through 
a thousand changes, and, in a few generations, have been 
buried in nonentity, whence they were taken. Neither the 
Assyrians nor the Egyptians, neither the Greeks nor the Ro- 
mans, have been able to preserve their divinities from annihila- 
tion. <A Bel, an Isis, a Ceres, a Minerva, a Jupiter, a Mars, 
are buried in one general oblivion. Their names, known in 
the colleges, with all their false devotions, once so celebrated, 
80 pompous, have come to be used altogether as subjects for 
the declamation of scholars. The great gods of the nations 
have long since had a common lot with the renowned captain 
of Carthage. They all serve for the amusement of children. 
It is all that remains of their ancient glory. But the knowl- 
edge of the God of Moses has remained from the beginning of 
the world. ‘The revolutions of the ages, the most insurmount- 
able obstacles, the opposition of the powers of the earth, the 
fury of idolatry and superstition, nothing has been able to 
destroy, nor even to obscure, this knowledge of the true God. 
On the contrary, it is more and more increased, and perfected. 
Held in reserve among the Jews, at last it spread on all sides, 
to attract men from the worship of idols, and convert them to 
the living and true God.” 


To the superficial reader, the above may seem like mere 
declamation; but it is, nevertheless, the substantial truth. 
There is nothing, in all the world of antiquity, that can com- 
pare with the writings of Moses; and there is no way, so rea- 
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sonable, to account for this superiority, as to admit the claims 
_of the book itself: “ Zhe Lord spake unto Moses.” The 
moral teachings there put forth cannot be excelled. And if 
there are some expressions which we would not use at the 
present day, the reason is that they are not necessary with an 
educated and enlightened people. But Moses had to do with 
a people that were low, ignorant, and degraded. They could 
not have been otherwise, when we consider the eondition of 
bondage in which they suffered for several hundred years. 
The highest representations of God and of his providence 
many of them could not understand. Other views became 
necessary, not from the ignorance of Moses, as his writings 
fully show, —for in no book on earth do we find higher and | 
nobler views of God than he puts forth, — but from the low and 
debased condition of the people, to whom, as a wise and good 
man, he would seek to adapt his instructions. But to proceed 
with our author: — _ 

“We say there was a legislator of the Jews, named Moses. 
The unbelievers deny it. Look at the proofs, which wilk con- 
vince any fair-minded person that there was a legislator of 
the Jews, named Moses : — 

“1. We see the Jews, at the present time, scattered alk 
over the world. This people must, therefore, have had an 
origin. : 

“2. We cannot doubt that this people once formed: a, State, 
a Republic, having its own laws for police and religion. Al 
histories agree to this. The wars which they had with the. 
Romans, the siege of Jerusalem, the triumph, of Titus, are. 
demonstrations so evident of this that any one. would have. 
reason to fear making himeelf ridiculous, if he. should enter. 
upon the proof of these facts. He would, render. himself no, 
more ridiculous in attempting to prove.that there were. such, 
peoples as the Greeks and Romans, 

_ “8. Since, then, there was such a nation as the Jews, hav- 
ing its own regulations and its own laws, there is a neces- 
sity that these laws should have had a beginning. This peo- 
pie, all with one accord, present ys a book which contains § its 

istory and its laws. Laying aside, for the time being, the 
history, we will speak oaherel the laws. They have, then, 
laws as the Athenians and the Romans had theirs; and conse« - 
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quently, the laws of the Jews must have had an author or 
many authors. What will the unbelievers say? Will they 
say that these laws had many authors? If this were so, their 
truth, their divine origin, is not less evident on this account. 
On the contrary, the plurality of the witnesses will onl 
strengthen their statements. It is not reasonable to doubt of 
a fact, because many witnesses depose in favor of its truth. 
. . . This supposition of many authors, however, has neither 
proof nor foundation. We believe, with the Jews, that a 
single man gave them the laws which have been the basis of 
their religion and government, because this fact, so notorious, 
has been received by them all, and all histories agree thereto. 
Besides, it is contrary to all probability that, if many had been 
employed on these laws, they would have left all the honor 
thereof to a single man.” 

_ “We will not dispute about the name, which is a matter of 
indifference. The name of an author has no influence on his 
work, especially in respect to books of antiquity, whose au- 
thors’ names can be known only by their works. Thus, since 
the Jews name their legislator Moses, why quibble as to the 
name, which of itself is wholly indifferent, and has nothing to 
do with the question? The Athenians had their Draco, their 
Solo; the Lacedemonians their Lycurgus; the Romans their 
Numa and the compilers of the Twelve Tables. Why should 
these names peaceably enjoy their reputation, while it is the 
name of Moses alone which we wish to annihilate? This is 
unreasonable. There never was name of man more renowned 
than that of Moses. There are some historians, among all na- 
tions, who have spoken:of it. It is not, therefore, through 
prejudice or credulity that we are made to believe that Moses 
was the legislator of the Jews, and one of the first of legisla- 
tors that appeared in the world. To say the contrary, is to 
deny, by caprice, what has been proved he demonstration, as 
well as anything can be.” 

“4. We will now ascertain when this legislator published 
his laws. This question seems to be decided, beyond dispute, 
by the others; for since the Republic of the Jews must have 
had a commencement, and since the laws of Moses formed that 
Republic, in the exercise of religion, police, war, and whatever 
established all the parts and all the charges of this govern- 
ment, and regulated all its duties, it is evident that the books 
of Moses are the primordial and fundamental titles of the Re- 
public ; and that they are, consequently, of the same date as 
the establishment of the Republic.” ! 
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One would think that this reasoning of M. Jaquelot was 
conclusive. We do not see how it can well be met. Besides, 
if a man should write a book, and wish to ascribe it to an age 
long anterior to the time of writing it, a book of Jaws would 
be the least likely to be selected, with such an object. On 
this point our author quotes from Pascal : — 


“ M. Pascal, that beautiful genius, so hostile to free-think- 
ers, has well remarked that there is a great difference between 
two books, of which one is thrown at random among the peo- 

le, and the other is published to give a people the form of a 

tate, fixed and well regulated. The one is cast to the will of 
the winds, with indifference; but the other every one ex- 
‘amines for himself. The book becomes of public interest. 
The repose and reputation of the people depend upon it. It 
would be a rare prodigy, if a man of judgment should under- 
take to make a whole nation believe that he had composed and 
published a book to give them laws, and thereby to form a 
government, if this fact was not certain and known! But it 
would be a still greater prodigy that the people should peace- 
ably consent to receive so bold an imposture rather than re- 
ject it with contempt! And farther, it would be impossible 
that, during so many ages, no one should discover the impos- 
ture.” 

Again, our author says, “ Finally, upon what can any one 
found the idea that Moses did not make the laws at the time 
supposed? Upon nothing but the good pleasure of those who 
choose to doubt it; for if we will but listen to reason, it will 
teach us that a republic formed upon such and such laws can- 
not be more ancient than those laws. It will further teach us 
that the Republic of the Jews could receive the form of its 
er only after the people had gone out of Egypt. 

onsequently, since they went out of Egypt, under the con- 
duct of Moses, as the Jews have always asserted, and profane 
historians say, must we not necessarily conclude that Moses 
gave them their laws, in the space of ‘time that intervened 
between their departure from Egypt and their entrance to 
Canaan? They did not have them in Egypt,—that would 
have been useless and out of place; but they did have these 
laws when they‘passed the Jordan. This appears from the 
history of the tribes who left their families and their herds on 
this side of the river, and passed over it armed, and entered 
upon the conquest of the country. Moses had so ordered it ; 
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and the same of all things practised immediately on entering 
there.” 

‘There is nothing now left to the enemies of religion but 
this last resort: that the books which bear the name of Moses 
must have been written some ages after the events took place 
which are there recorded ; so that it was easy to invent any- 
thing which one desired. We have already refuted this objec- ’ 
tion ; but we shall\farther see the impossibility and falsity of 
such an idea by the following reflections. 

“‘The greatest certainty which one can desire to establish the 
truth of a history is when an author records things which he 
has seen, and of which he has been perfectly well informed, — 
things which he has done himself, or which he has made others 
do. When the integrity of such an author is obvious, it is not 
common to regard as fables what he advances. We feel no- 
tendency to doubt, especially if there is a multitude of wit- 
nesses of the facts which he states, and interested witnesses, 
too, on whom it would not be possible to impose to any extent. 
We do not believe that the enemies of religion will dispute 
these rules; and if they are so unfair and so obstinate as to 
do so, common sense will impose silence upon them.” 

‘* We will now examine the history of Moses upon these 
principles. We shall perceive at once, and with no difficulty, 
all those marks of truth which leave no place for the doubts 
or the obstinacy of the most incredulous.” 

“* Moses is a man of intelligence, a good man. There is not 
the least thing in his history that can render his integrity sus- 
pected. He writes what he heard, what he saw, what a mil- 
lion of souls, what all the people, heard and saw with their 
own eyes. If, therefore, this history was reduced to writing 
at the time, the unbelief of infidels can have no other support 
than the most ridiculous of all conceits.” 

“We have shown before that there is no reason to doubt 
that Moses was the lawgiver of the Jews, and that he pub- 
lished his laws at the time stated, since Moses has always been 
recognized as the legislator of the Israelites, by all that people, 
though divided into two states, — by the Samaritans, the mor- 
tal enemies of the Jews, and by strangers. These laws have 

iven form to the religion and government of that people. 
hey have, therefore, necessarily an origin as ancient as that 
republic. This is demonstrated as a matter of history.” ... 

“‘ We will give, however, additional reasons for the integrity 
of this history, touching the time when it was written. We 
ordinarily judge of the accuracy of the date of a history, where 
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everything agrees to the time of which the author speaks, 
when there is nothing anticipated ; for it is hardly possible for 
an impostor to be sufficiently skilful, or sufficiently on his 
guard, to not let something escape, which does not comport 
with the spirit and the customs of the ages of which he pre- 
tends to give us the history. The critic has no other rules 
for éxamining spurious writings.” 

‘Tt will suffice, no doubt, to follow the sacred history down 
to the reign of David or Solomon; for the separation of the 
ten tribes happened at the commencement of the reign of Re- 
hoboam, son of Solomon. And from that time the Israelites 
had nothing in common with the people of Judah but the law 
of Moses, as that was received by both as sacred and inviola- 
ble. I remark that Moses was received, during that time, in- 
contestably, as legislator, and his ordinances as the fundamental 
laws of the State.” 

“Will it be said that some one has added to the laws of 
Moses the miracles and the extraordinary stories which we 
read in these books? There can be nothing said that is more 
improbable. Are we to suppose that Moses spake as other 
legislators, all of whom have given authority to their laws by 
the sovereign power of the State, and then that some one has 


substituted a God, speaking to the people, and doing a thou- 
sand wonders in their presence? ‘This is to suppose a fraud 
so gross, a folly so ag that it can enter into no mind 


having any sense. ill it be pretended that this manifesta- 
tion of Deity, these stories full of prodigies, were <dded to the 
law a long time after its publication? This would render the 
fraud still more impossible; for, in order to believe it, we 
Must suppose that the people, numerous as they were, were 
willing to be deceived, and, moreover, to be exposed to the 
ridicule and indignation of the Egyptians, of the people of 
Arabia, and the inhabitants of Canaan. It:would be neces- 
sary to suppose the Israelites like beasts of burden, to allow 
to be put upon them a useless, painful, and insupportable 
a which could be justified only by fables, impudent false- 

odds, and gross lies worthy of punishment.” 

“We lay down this proposition, that Moses did truly write 
- the laws that bear his name, during the forty years that the 
Israelites sojourned in the desert. So that all that happened 
before the eyes of the people is exactly true, or all the people 
must have been willing accomplices in these impostures. Let 
us examine and see if we can discover any indication of fraud 
or collusion. Moses died in the desert, and in sight of 

29* 
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Canaan. Therefore, the books that bear his name must have 
been written before the Israelites passed the Jordan. If it 
was an impostor who invented this name, a long time after, 
with a view to give to the nation the honor of a hero, so cele- 
brated and so extraordinary, why not give him the glory of 
the conquest of Canaan? His cares and his labors looked in 
that direction. He brought the people out of Egypt in order 
to conduct them into that country. After so many fatigues 
and so many dangers, who shall prevent his seeing his enter- 
prise crowned with success? He dies, however, on the very 
eve of its accomplishment, on account of a sin of. which we 
have a very indefinite account. For an author of fables an 

romance, this is to reward his hero very badly! .. .” 

“If it be admitted that Joshua led the Israelites into 
Canaan, that he divided to them the country by lot, which 
one can no more deny than the division of Gaul under the Ro- 
mans, it will necessarily follow that the books of Moses are 
true, and written at the time supposed ; for in all that matter 
the orders of Moses were followed. Joshua says it in so many 
words. He built an altar on the mountain of Ebal. There 
he wrote upon the stones the laws of Moses, according to his 
commandment. He gives to the daughters of Zelophehad an 
inheritance among the children of Manasses, as Moses had or- 
dered. Finally, he carried the ark before the people when he 
crossed the Jordan. It is then certain that in the time of 
Joshua the books of Moses were known, and his laws were in- 
violable maxims of the conduct of that great leader. _ If, there- 
fore, the law of Moses had not been published in the time of 
Joshua, it was impossible that he should venture to cite it as 
often as he did. If it was known, it must have been written 
in the desert.” 

“The entire chain of the sacred history is a perpetual and 
manifest proof of the same thing. Why so precise a detail of 
the structure of the Tabernacle? This was superfluous, if 
that history was written a long time after the construction of 
the Tabernacle. What use for so many ordinances to regulate 
the march of the Israelites in the desert, and the manner they 
should observe in carrying the ark and the tabernacle? _ The 
author would have been more concise if he had not considered - 
all these regulations necessary at the time when he wrote. 
Why mark the numbering of the people and the weight of the 
offerings which they brought with so much precision? An 
impostor would not have had -the thought to enter into these 
difficult and trifling details. Does it not seem that we are 
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reading an exact register of things present, rather than a re- 
cital of the things past and belonging to the preceding ages? 
Whence comes it, too, that Moses speaks in a general way of 
a place which God should choose, to place his name there, 
when the people should be in possession of Canaan? It would 
have been very easy for an impostor to make Moses say some- 
thing which had some relation to Shiloh or to Jerusalem, a 
city so celebrated. Why has not Moses said a word about it, 
if it is not that he wrote in the desert?” 


Our author makes use of the monuments and ceremonies 
spoken of in the books of Moses, as a proof of the Mosaic nar- 
rative. And it may be remarked that this kind of evidence 
applies as well to the extraordinary and miraculous as to other 
parts of the history. The argument has every appearance of 
being sound and conclusive. We believe itis so. ‘“ We will 
examine,” he says, “ another kind of argument, which is not 
one of the least supports to the truth of the history. These 
are the monuments erected to attest a fact, or a ceremony in- 
stituted to perpetuate the recollection of it. It is evident, if 
these monuments were erected by public authority, immedi- 
ately after the event, it is a demonstration of its truth. There 
ought to be these two conditions, — the time of the event and 
the public authority. . . .” 

After illustrating this argument, the author refers, for ad- 
ditional proofs, to the death of Korah and his company, to 
Dathan and Abiram and the two hundred and fifty others that 
perished at the same time, and the plates of brass that were 
made out of their censers, and attached to the altar of burnt 
offerings, to keep up the recollection of that signal judgment, 
and prevent the necessity for its repetition; the serpent of 
brass, which was preserved a long time among the people, and 
became an object of religious veneration ; the institution of the 
Sabbath, that was always understood as a memento, both of 
the creation of the world and of the bondage in Egypt; the 
consecration of the first-born of the Hebrews, to perpetuate 
the preservation of their first-born, when the first-born of the 
Egyptians were destroyed ; the Passover, having a relation to 
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the same event, and also to the departure from that country ; 
the feast of Pentecost, commemorating the giving of the law 
from Sinai; and, finally, the Feast: of Tabernacles, to remind 
the people of the time when they dwelt in tabernacles in the 
desert. 

The author might have esa with the same propriety, 
the national song that was sung on the banks of the Red Sea, 
and afterwards became incorporated with the permanent liter- 
ature of the nation, and to the still more celebrated song given 
to the people by Moses himself just before his death, and 
which commemorates the most important events of their his- 
tory. 

It must be confessed that this history of Moses is a most re- 
markable document, if it is not substantially true. 

Of all writings it is the most difficult to invent, and make 
people believe as true. There is no time in the history of the 
Jews when such an invention would have any chance of suc- 
cess. We must, at least, place the invention back of the time 
when the two and the ten tribes separated ; for no such thing 
could have been gotten up since. These two branches of the 
family of Jacob have been too hostile to permit them to unite 
in any imposture of ‘this kind. If one of the parties had un- 
dertaken it, the other party would have exposed the fraud; 
and if they had not succeeded in putting it down, they would, 
at least, not have adopted it as their own. And if, to avoid 
this difficulty, we go back of that period, there is no point of 
time we can fix upon when the people could have been made 
to believe that certain things had occurred of which they then 
had no knowledge. And even if this were possible, they cer- 
tainly could not have been made to believe that all these won- 
derful things had taken place, and that they had constantly 
kept up the remembrance of them, by ceremonies and monu- 
ments that did not exist, and of which they had never heard 
till that moment! We must consider, too, that this wonderful 
book, which the people are called on to believe, is also a book 
of laws, as well as history ; and these laws they must not only 
adopt, but they must believe they have had them in full force 
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for many generations! Of all books that can be written, 
there is no conceivable one that is beset with more difficulties 
than the Bible, as a human invention, palmed on the world for 
something different from what it is. Among these are its in- 
culcations, more pure and elevated than can be found in any 
other book, written at a time when such teachings would nat- 
urally be least expected ; its laws most wise and holy, wonder- 
fully adapted tq the condition and circumstances of the people 
at the time they were given, and fitted to bring them up to a 
higher position ; its monuments and ceremonies gotten up to 
perpetuate the recollection of most important events that from 
age to age took place; its prophecies, so exactly fulfilled after 
many ages from the time they were certainly written down ; 
and, not least, the marvellous preservation of the “ peculiar 
people,” whose existence is a perpetual monument of the truth 
of their history. 


* 


ARTICLE XXI. 
Overcome Evil with Good. 


THE legitimacy of the exhortation “ Overcome evil with 
good;” considered as an exhortation to duty, is not, so far as 
our knowledge extends, called in question in any respectable 
quarter. The great body of Christians, receiving the Bible as 
authoritative, of course concede the authority of the exhorta- 
tion ; for it is specifically enjoined in the New Testament. But 
we are not aware that any sceptic denies its claims. The 
sceptic will indeed say that the doctrine that evil should be 
overcome with good is to be received, not because the Bible 
teaches it, but for reasons which, as he will allege, exist inde- 
pendently of the Bible. He may reason thus: “I do not 
need that the Bible shall tell me I ought ‘to eat, drink; sleep, 
and breathe; I know this much by nature. Neither do I 
need that the Bible shall tell me I ought to overcome evil 
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with good; I know this, also, by nature, by that moral or 
spiritual faculty which is a part of my nature.” We have not 
now to deal with the sceptic’s reasoning (respecting which 
we entertain serious doubts), but with his concession. We 
feel at liberty to assume that all formally concede the doctrine 
which we call Christian, — that Evil should be overcome with 
Good. 

Observe, our statement is, that all formally make this con- 
cession. We are not saying that the concession is logically or 
practically made by all. In Church and State, in the public 
and private walks of life, men feel, theorize, scheme, and act 
directly in conflict with the authoritative injunction “ Over- 
come evil with good.” In-thought and*life, in motive and 
deed, how few even seem to know that such an injunction was 
ever uttered! But men — most of them, indeed, inconsistently 
with their lives — formally, and as a matter of course, concede 
that all ought to do, what, in point of fact, very few ever strive 
to do, — overcome evil with good. 

It will, perlaps, be doubted if the specific Christian injunc- 
tion, which we make our present theme, gives much occasion 
for elucidation or illustration. Some will say that the duty of 
overcoming evil with good, as well as the truth on which it 
rests, is one of those primal facts which reason apprehends, 
and which, therefore, comes before reasoning, and is indepen- 
dent thereof. We intuitively accept the precept and the prin- 
ciple ; but can we argue respecting them? The precept is a 
fact, not a problem; it is to be used, perhaps, every moment 
of our responsible existence; but does it in any important par- 
ticular call upon the understanding for explanation ? 

The point here stated may be illustrated thus: Among the 
first lessons learned in the schools, are what are called the 
rudiments of arithmetic, of which a very simple example is 
that two added to two make four. The child learns this ex- 
ample as a fact, and as such commits it to the memory. In 
his whole life he will never look upon it as a problem ; never 
will he have occasion to argue respecting it; never will he 
have occasion to ask, Do two added to two really make four? 
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How do I know this? What does the fact mean? So far as 
this-and kindred examples are concerned, reasoning is out of 
the question. Yet every day of his life must he use that fact. 
Indeed, were that fact taken away, the business of the count- 
ing-room would at once, and necessarily, stop. And thus, in 
all our relations as accountable beings, more particularly in 
our social relations, we ought to make constant use of the in- 
junction, “ Overcome evil with good,” and, of course, to make 
as constant recognition of the truth on which it-is based. But 
can there be occasion, in any conceivable particular, to raise 
questions in regard to the injunction itself, or rather in regard 
to the principle on which it rests? Can we do more than to 
apprehend, remember, and use the principle? Can we also 
expound, amplify, and illustrate it? Is it not a simple truth, 
at once apparent in all its relations and applications? This 
general question we have already answered, in the fact that 
we have selected the injunction and the truth it involves as 
the theme of our present consideration. e 
We concede all that can reasonably be said of the self-evi- 
dent character of the precept and the doctrine ‘“ Overcome 
evil with good.” We firmly believe that to the soul, when its 
gaze is rendered clear, the reality of the doctrine and the legit- 
imacy of the precept are apparent. To those whose spiritual 
eye is opened, both authenticate themselves, and so dispense 
with the need of exterior or corroborating testimony. But, 
taking men, even professed Christian men, as they are, we 
doubt if any doctrine of the New Testament is more loosely 
held, more imperfectly apprehended, or more imperatively 
calls for elucidation, than the doctrine on which rests the in- 
junction “Overcome evil with good.” We assert that, in 
doctrine and in life, the Christian denominations, in many par- 
ticulars, give proof that they do not even apprehend that doc- 
trine! Of the several interpretations of Christianity known 
among men, Universalism, we firmly believe, makes the near- 
est approach to the logical requirements of that doctrine ; yet 
must we confess that very much of our labor as denomina- 
tional Universalists has proceeded, and still proceeds, in direct 
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conflict with those requirements. It is this conviction that 
moves our present effort. To our Universalist brethren we 
more particularly address our words. We are confident that 
many mistakes will be prevented, and that our future denomi- 
national good will be greatly increased, if we go back to that 
primal truth, of which the injunction “ Overcome evil with 
good” is predicated, and shape our future efforts in accord- 
ance with its logical direction. 


First of all, let us ask whether we should be tempted to 
criticise any part of the language, * Overcome evil with good ” 
as redundant? — that is, on the supposition that our disposition 
to criticise were not restrained in deference to the Book in 
which the injunction is found. Are the last two words— 
“ with good” —needed in order to complete the sense? If we 
overcome evil at all, do we not necessarily overcome it with 
good? If so, is it not sufficient to say, sententiously, “ Over- 
come evil”? If we had occasion to direct a person to expel, 
or, if the other word may be allowed, to overcome, the dark- 
ness in a particular room, there would certainly be no occasion 
to say, “Overcome the darkness with light.” With what 
else than light can you overcome or remove darkness? In 
real fact, the words “ overcome the darkness” and the words 
“introduce light” are convertible; we mean by the one 
phrase precisely what we mean by the other; and hence, to 
unite both phrases in a single direction, by saying “‘ Overcome 
‘darkness with light,” would be pronounced a redundancy by 
every “master of style.” And are not the words “remove 
evil ” and the words “introduce good ” also convertible? Do 
we not express by the one phrase precisely the same thought 
that we express by the other? Is not the phraseology, “ re- 
move evil by introducing good,” or its equivalent, ‘“ overcome 
evil with good,” open to criticism as redundant? Would a 
good rhetorician authorize such a sentence ? 

We are prepared to defend the position that, between the 
act of expelling darkness atid the act of removing evil, there 
is the analogy the above question supposes, — a strict analogy 
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to this extent, that the expelling of darkness és the introducing 
of light, and the removing of evil is the introducing of good. 
Nevertheless, we aver that while the phraseology “ overcome 
darkness with light ” is a redundancy, the phraseology “ over- 
come evil with good” is not a redundancy, but only a repeti- 
tion! Now redundancy is the using of more words than are 
necessary ; while repetition is the restating the same thought 
in different words, or even in the same words, with a view to 
a clearer apprehension of our meaning. In regard to the ex- 
pelling of darkness, we cannot conceive that any intellect would 
derive further information on being told that the process of re- 
moving darkness is the introducing of light. If, however, in 
a particular instance a servant, on being directed to remove the 
darkness frSm a room, were to proceed to execute the order 
with a broom, in the style in which he would expel flies or re~- 
move cobwebs from the ceiling, then assuredly it would be, 
not a redundancy, but a needed repetition to say to him, “ Re- 
move the darkness by introducing light!” Unfortunately, the 
stupidity which we have supposed in the case of the servant 
is but too real and too general when regard is had to the ex- 
pulsion of evil. If the history of religious doctrine, of the 
nominal Christian Church, of professed Christian people, from 
the days of the apostles to the present, is to be trusted, men 
have sought to overcome evil in all conceivable ways other 
than the only possible way. The supposed folly of the servant, 
striving to thrust out the darkness with a broom, is the identi- 
cal folly of nominal religious teachers and reformers more 
zealous than wise, in their futile labors against error and sin. 
It may seem that it ought to be a redundancy, but in painful 
fact, it is but a much needed repetition, to put the Christian 
formula in the complete sentence, ‘“‘ Overcome evil with good.” 

We have already gained an important point, if we ‘have 
made conspicuous the fundamental truth that all Christian la- 
bor is positive. We call this truth fundamental; fér, in the 
Christian philosophy, it is the initial fact. He who presumes 
that salvation is the taking from the soul rather than the im- 
parting to it, stumbles at the very threshold of the Christian 
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temple. He who presumes that between the removal of a sin 
and the introduction of a virtue there can be an interval of 
time, — as, for example, that the lying spirit may be exorcised 
to-day, and the truth-telling spirit not take its place till to- 
morrow, — he, indeed, who presumes that these two acts are 
really two, are anything more than different ways of stating 
one and the same fact, thereby gives evidence that he is yet 
to learn the alphabet of Christian knowledge. The removal 
of evil is not preparatory to the introduction of good, any more 
than the removal of darkness is preparatory to the introduction 
of light. ‘“ When that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is past shall be done away.” Between the two facts 
there is no interval of time; for to call them two facts is but 
using two forms of statement; in reality, the alleged two facts 
are but one. 

It has been said with great wisdom that “sins cannot be 
amputated.” Amputation is negative. It is simply -removal ; 
it is not substitution. It takes bad limbs away ; it does not 
put other limbs in their place. It does, indeed, give occasion 
for positive good. It gives the vitality of an organic body an 
opportunity to recover general health and vigor by removing 
an impediment; but ¢¢ is not positive ; é¢ is simply removal. 
Amputation at best leaves its subject maimed. It is, there- 
fore, a choice of evils, nevertheless, an evil. Does salvation 
maim the soul? Is salvation a choice of evils, and so an evil? 
The serpent sheds his skin only as another with fresher vitality 
grows into its place and office. Thus evil is removed from the 
soul. Error and sin are never exorcised, but shed; truth 
and holiness grow into their places, and so crowd them out. 
Salvation, therefore, is positive, is the overcoming of evil with 
good. 


Leaving this great principle which we call fundamental, and 
which is‘at once formally assented to by all, and turning our 
attention to the methods in which nominal Christian work has 
been carried on, we find in all directions a practical repudia- 
tion of the principle! In large degree the actual method has 
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been negative; it has been exorcism, “ amputation.” And 
even in those particulars where the method has been positive, 
the thing substituted in place of the evil is only another evil, 
not unfrequently making the last state worse than the first. 
As an example plain to the senses of the bad sense of the posi- 
tive, we may cite cases where the use of tobacco is displaced 
by the use of opium, in which cases one evil habit is, indeed, 
overcome; but the remedy is worse than the disease, the habit 
which is made to fill the place of the one overcome being even 
more objectionable. If, therefore, we would classify in generic 
terms all possible methods of overcoming evil, we find three: 
general methods, as follows : — 

First, the Negative Method, which aims at removal with- 
out substitution. 
~ Second, the Positive Method, yet in the false sense, which 
removes one evil by substituting another; and 

Third, the Christian Method, which is positive in the true 
sense, and displaces evil by substituting good. 

Of course, in making this classification, we do not imply 
that these several methods are specifically and formally recog- 
nized in practical application. Certainly we see no occasion 
to make each a theme for separate amplification. -Our object 
in stating the classification is simply to distinguish three gen- 
eral principles, on which all attempted opposition to evil must 
be based. As matter of fact, no one person pursues any one 
of the three methods to the entire exclusion of the other two. 
Perhaps with each person all three methods mingle, one simply 
predominating more or less over the others. And according 
to his varying moods, a person, in sincerely seeking the re- 
moval of an evil, may give one method a preference to-day, a 
second method the preference the next day, and the third 
method the preference on the day succeeding this. And in all 
these fluctuations of mood and manner it may not occur to him 
that he is really following a method. He acts from the im- 
pulse of the hour. What we mean to say is this: let his im- 
pulse or.mood or motive be what it may, if he act against 
evil at all, it must be in accordance with one or other of the 
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three methods we have described, or else in accordance with 
an incongruous mingling of them. The principles of which 
these methods are predicated do actually exist, and are sharply 
distinguished ; but in the practical application of them, the 
_moods and inconsistencies of men are such that the actual 
methods resorted to will not be sharply distinguished. It is 
enough to say that with each man there is at least a general 
tendency towards one in preference to the other two of the 
three methods now distinguished. . 

The moral and theological world, past and present, abounds 
with examples illustrating the negative method of overcoming 
—rather, of seeking to overcome—evil. The test is a plain 
one. Do we seek to eradicate a base love from the heart of 
man, and yet fail to supply its place with the good love which 
is its opposite? -If so, our effort — could it succeed — would, 
to'the extent of the evil removed, leave that heart void. A 
heart simply emptied of its vileness becomes a vacuum. The 
evil is overcome, but not with anything. Plainly this is mere 
negation. 

Now a large degree of what is called Christian preaching 
and Christian writing consists simply of impassioned tirades 
against error and sin. The wicked are told, and on sufficient 
authority, “to flee youthful lusts;” but m too many cases, 
there is a neglect, in the spirit, if not in the letter, to add, “ Fol- 
low righteousness, faith, charity, peace.” Fierce invective 
- may, indeed, clear the way for positive results. We by no 
means characterize as simply negative sharp censure of evil 
practices, even indignant denunciation of baseness and folly. 
Sin in all its forms should be laid bare, and evil men should be 
made to see, to realize, and to confess their wickedness. The 
Bible, both in precept and example, is unequivocal to this ex- 
tent ; and common sense and the moral instincts of men are to 
the same effect. The denunciations of scribes, Pharisees, and 
hypocrites, recorded in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, 
not only rest on an authority not to be questioned, but meet 
the aproval of human nature in its hatred of what is evil and 
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its love of what is pure. But the justification of denunciation 
always is that it is but a preparatory step toward a result 
which 7 alone can never attain. Denunciation in itself— 
that is, denunciation independently of the result which, in cer- 
tain cases, it gives a totally different cause and opportunity to 
effect — imparts nothing. To refute a lie does not necessarily 
exhibit the truth. Many a false witness is broken down, while 
the truth sought, remains as obscure as ever. Our complaint 
is not that the Church has denounced sin and exposed error, 
but that, as a too general rule, it has not gone beyond this, 
has not even aimed at results beyond this. 

The justice of this complaint is easily vindicated. The his- 
tory of persecution, the Inquisition, the thumb-screw, the fag- 
ot, and imprisonment for heresy, —do not these indicate the 
general style of procedure against error in former ages? Sup- 
pose that these methods could have been effective for the over- 
coming of wrong convictions of faith, and wrong practices in 
life, what could they substitute in the place of the evils re- 
moved? Provided they had all the efficiency bigots claimed 
for them, that under their potency errors of mind and heart 
were eliminated, the only effect was to leave the mind and 
heart empty. The evil was overcome with simply nothing. 
The result was negative. Thus much we allege even on the 
supposition that the instruments of intoleration were effective 
for the removal of evil, which supposition in point of fact can 
by no means be granted. 

Thus much for the past. That a change for the better has 
come over the nominal Christian world we cheerfully concede. 
But even in the present age, the method of assailing evil is in 
too large a degree void of producing positive results. This is 
apparent in the reasons which are given why men should re- 
nounce error and depart from evil. Toa few of these let us. 
briefly refer. 

First, men are exhorted to depart from evil, both in theory 
and life, from prudential considerations. It is imprudent to. 
hold an error; it is imprudent to do a wrong ; therefore, we 
should eschew the one and rectify the other. The reason is a, 

30* 
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false one; it can have no efficacy. But suppose it’ has eff- 
cacy? What could it do more than eliminate the evil? Can 
it also impart something to fill the void which the departure 
of evil occasions? Surely not. Causes produce like effects ; 
and prudential motives cannot generate sound opinions or vir- 
tuous inclinations. The threat of hell may quicken one’s 
fears ; the promise of heaven may stimulate selfish expectations. 
In either case it is a selfish emotion that is stirred ; in neither 
case is a divine truth elicited or a moral impulse incited. So 
far as simply the theological and spiritual results are taken 
into the account, the good reached (even admitting that any 
good is reached) is purely negative. Evil on the supposition 
is expelled ; but nothing takes its place. 

Agaitr, very much that in the present day goes under the 
name of reform seems to us an opposition to evil conducted in 
such a way, urged on in such a spirit, that the result, even 
were the opposition successful, must be purely negative. 
‘Take the two great evils of the time, — intemperance and slay- 
ery. Certainly we are in sympathy with the reform move- 
ments that would exterminate both of these evils. We wish 
the law was strong enough to close this hour every place 
which tempts weak men to drink the fatal cup. We shall re- 
_ joice, if “military necessity,” sustained by public sentiment, 
sees an opportunity to end by an edict, and by one dash of the 
pen, every vestige of legalized slavery in America.’ But we 
do not forget the great principle which we are now seeking to 
elucidate, — that it is not enough simply to overcome evil ; that 
evil must be driven out by forcing something into its place ; 
that reform to be Christian must be positive. The great re- 
bellion has made painfully evident that merely to liberate the 
slaves is far indeed from meeting all the responsibilities of the 
emancipation policy. The destruction of slavery as a nega- 
tive act must be immediately followed by provision for the 
physical, intellectual, and moral needs of the freedmen. The 


1 How rapid has been the progress of ideas under the providential stimulus of 
the rebellion! The text was written but a few weeks since, yet now seems Obso- 
lete. We purposely leave it as first written. 
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measures now in operation to educate and to provide labor for 
_ the emancipated negroes — measures imperatively demanded 
by policy as well as humanity — are the most gratifying fea~ 
tures of the anti-slavery movements occasioned by the war. 
In a sense that is palpable, evil is thereby being overcome 
with good. It is practically confessed that simply to over- 
come the evil, to free the negroes, and yet make no provision 
for the needs accompanying, rather occasioned by, the new 
liberty, would be a measure of questionable humanity. We 
concede that among the most devoted of the leaders in the 
philanthropic endeavor to take care of the emancipated slaves, 
are those who have been identified with the anti-slavery agi- 
tation, — conclusive proof that the spirit which has animated 
them is legitimate, and not, as so often alleged, a coarse love 
of notoriety and of mischievous excitement. Yet it is true 
that much of the anti-slavery agitation has looked simply at 
the removal of slavery. The spirit of the agitation has very 
largely contemplated the striking off the fetters to the exclu- 
sion of all thought as to the responsibilities that must attend 
the new social condition of the hitherto bondman. 

Further, what shall we say of controversy, so prominent in 
both the world of reform and the world of opinion? More 
particularly, what shall we say of controversy in the world of 
theology? We are forced to the conviction that it too largely 
obtains in most of the religious sects ; and our ground of com- 
plaint is that controversy, considered simply in itself, is nega- 
tive. Combating error, it may be, but it puts nothing in the 
place of error. Pure controversy, when its aim is accom- 
plished, leaves the mind, on which its force has been expended, 
void. Successful controversy is refutation, and simple refuta- 
tion is not positive ; it takes away, but it does not impart. 

In elucidating this point we particularly wish to guard 
against misapprehension. Let us say at the outset that we 
do not put in an unqualified plea against controversy. We do 
not say that there is no place for it in theological investigation. 
To say this would be to condemn ourselves for the words we 
have but just now written, and the words we purpose soon 
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to write. We are now proposing a work of refutation; we 
propose to refute the notion that pure controversy is profit- 
able as a method of imparting truth. We concede the need 
of controversy as part of a method which aims ata result 
higher than controversy, — the clearing the mind of error with 
a view to the substitution of the truth. Controversy, as one 
step in a process which has other and succeeding steps, is often 
indispensable. But controversy as a solitary step, controversy 
as the whole process; controversy which aims to expel an. 
error, and which, at the same time, is careless of what takes 
the error’s vacant place, — that is to say, pure controversy, — 
we protest against as negative. 

But how largely is theological literature made .up of pure 
controversy! How much of it consists in mere negation! 
How pervading is the habit of merely refuting false opinions! 
All infidel_ literature Gf we may speak of this in the present 
connection), absolutely all of it, is denial, is negation. Athe- 
ism is pure denial. True, atheists affect to place law on the 
throne which they make deity vacate; but atheism is not 
peculiar in admitting the reality of law ; all theists recognize 
the reality.and efficacy of law; the whole of atheism, its very 
essence, that which ‘distinguishes it from theism, is the denial 
of a lawgiver.’ It is not peculiar in anything which it posi- 
tively affirms; it is peculiar only in what it affects to refute. 
In every essential particular atheistic literature is controver- 
sial, is negative. And so of infidelity as a whole, not only in 
its denial of God, but also in its denial of immortality, and 
(when logically carried out) its denial of morality, of account- 
ability ; it is all denial ; its essence is pure controversy. In 
every particular the infidel method is negative. 

We could illustrate the point under consideration by in- 
numerable examples in Catholic and Protestant literature. 
Were one to open theological books, and simply look over the 
' “tables of contents” with a view to estimating the relative 
quantity of polemics, he would, we doubt not, be amazed to 
see how laboriously, theologians have: sought to overcome 
errors of faith with —nothing. Indeed, a treatise which spe- 
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cially aims to impart as well as refute, and which refutes only 
that it may impart, is among the rare treasures in the world 
of religious thought. In seeking illustration, however, of the 
prevalence of pure controversy, we will not, in this instance, 
go abroad. We are painfully assured that refutation as an 
end rather than as a means has too largely been the method 
of extending Universalism. We have erred in this direction, 
the fruits whereof we see in the vacant churches and de- 
ceased parishes, which in our anniversary meetings are the 
usual theme of lament. Of course, we speak in general 
terms, by no means overlooking the positive results which 
have been secured by the defenders of our faith. It would 
be unjust to the memories of the dead and of the living 
to deal in sweeping and indiscriminate terms of censure of 
a policy which, in its average result, has promoted gospel 
truths as well as eradicated false notions of God and errone- 
ous interpretations of Scripture. We hope to do full jus- 
tice to the labors of earlier expounders of our faith, as posi- 
tive apostles of a positive religion. But no one will dispute 
the proposition that the refutation of an error as an end, and 
not as a means, is a negative procedure, the only immediate 
effect of which is to leave the place of the error void. Such 
a procedure is, therefore, reprehensible. If, therefore, in the 
ninety-nine cases, the advocates of Universalism have sought 
to overconfe error of doctrine by substituting the opposite — 
truths, and have been content barely to refute error without 
regard to what shall take the error’s place in but one case out 
of the hundred, we must hold them censurable for, at least, 
that one case. It can never be legitimate merely to refute 
error; in every case refutation should ‘be the preliminary step 
to other and positive steps. 

If, indeed, we see that truth is only waiting its opportunity, 
that it is ready of its own intrinsic force to fill the soul the in- 
stant error is expelled, then the simple expulsion of error is all 
that we need attempt. If the tide of truth is struggling for a 
passage, and finds its channel blocked, we have only to re- 
move the impediment. But in such cases we remove evil as a 
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means. The result is positive. We say, then, if the doctrine 
of the final holiness of all souls is sure to fill the mind so soon 
as the mind is relieved of the dogma of endless woe for a part 
of the human family; if correct views of retribution are 
ready to force themselves into acceptance so soon as the false 
views of retribution are eliminated ; if just interpretations of 
Scripture only wait the removal of false interpretations ; then 
in all such cases, we have only to remove the evil; the-good 
will instantly step into the vacant place. In such a supposi- 
tion, though what we do is simply negative, what follows our 
work is positive; and as our method embraces not only the 
things we do, but also the further results of those things, our 
method is surely positive. 

But here has been the fatal mistake. In too many cases 
(we by no means say in all cases) it seems to have been as- 
sumed that the exclusion of error must necessarily be followed 
by the acceptance of the opposite, — truth. It has been for- 
gotten, or not sufficiently considered, that a third alternative 
is possible ; that, indeed, many alternatives are possible. It 
by no means follows that, if a person parts with the dogma of 
endless misery, he must of necessity accept the doctrine of 
final universal salvation. Infidels believe in neither doctrine. 
The doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked finds very able 
defenders in the professed Christian Church. Then, as to the 
real object of retribution, how many different theories prevail ! 
One theory says the sinner is punished to satisfy the rigorous 
demands of violated law ; another alleges example is the object 
of punishment ; another asserts that the good of the sufferer is 
the only end that retribution can justly propose. Clearly, we 
may exhibit the fallacy of a theory of retribution, and yet do 
nothing towards introducing the true theory. As respects 
Scripture interpretation, it is evident, at a thought, that to ex- 
pose false interpretations does by no means give true interpre- 
tations. There are, at least, two Universalist interpretations 
of the parable of the sheep and goats, of the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, of the sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
several Universalist interpretations of the passage regarding 
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the destruction of soul and body in hell (Matt. x. 28), to say 
nothing of those interpretations which apply (very erroneous- 
ly, we think) all of these portions of Scripture to a state of 
limited retribution after the death of the body. How often 
does the exposure of a false interpretation of a particular pas- 
sage of Scripture provoke. the question, “ What, then, does it 
mean?” a question plainly indicating that the removal of an: 
error is not necessarily followed by the reception of the truth. 
The refutation of many great errors of belief may be negative. 
When negative, the result is often mischievous, and always 
incomplete. 

Those persons whose recollection of the method by which 
Universalism has been propagated extends back a quarter of 
a century will not dispute our statement that, to a very great 
extent, the policy was to refute the popular notions in regard 
to the nature and duration of the punishment of the wicked, 
and to expose the false interpretations of certain passages in the 
Bible which had been forced into the support of those notions. . 
To show that the word “hell ”’ does not mean a place of end- 
less woe ; that the term “everlasting” as applied to punish- 
ment does not signify endless duration ; to show that justice 
does not require, and that both justice and mercy are opposed 
to, the endless punishment of the sinner; to show that the es- 
sence and the attributes of God, especially his fatherhood, forbid 
the supposition that misery without end can be the doom of any 
portion of his rational creatures, — these and kindred themes 
were the subjects of discourse. Will it be said, that the times 
demanded such preaching ; that the venerable dogmas of ortho- 
doxy were in the way; that they must be removed in order 
that the true doctrine might be introduced; that, like the 
stumps and rocks of the unbroken soil, they must be cleansed 
away in order that the seeds of truth might fall on good ground, 
take root, and, springing up, yield the fruits of righteousness ? 
We answer, Very well; the removing of orthodox error for 
such a purpose is legitimate, is positive, is overcoming error 
with truth, evil with good. But was it the policy to remove 
error with a view to the introduction of truth, especially (and 
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this is the vital point) swch an introduction of truth as should 
make it take root and in the end bear the fruits of righteous- 
ness? Was this the policy in every case? Was it the policy 
in even the majority of cases? We shall answer this question 
in view of our own reading, and to some extent in view of our 
own hearing. We answer the question in the negative. We 
are not authorized to speak for those whose reading and hear- 
ing have been different from our own; but our testimony is— 
we take no pleasure in giving it— the method of defending 
Universalism has, to an extent which in too many localities has 
been suicidal, been needlessly, unwisely negative. The “ anti- 
orthodox ”’ department of our Zion, acknowledged by all to be 
a real department, has been sometimes dominant, very gen- 
erally influential, and always inimical to the best interests of 
our cause. God be praised, that department is growing 
smaller, less influential, day by day! Hasten the hour when 
it shall be exterminated root and branch ! 

We yield to no one in the strength of our conviction that 
errors of doctrine and of Scripture interpretation are to be re- 
moved. But we hold that every person who undertakes to 
remove such errors should put to himself the question, “ Why 
do I undertake this work?” If the true answer comes, “ Be- 
cause, as a lover of righteousness, I find those errors obstruct- 
ing my labors as a teacher of righteousness,” let him proceed 
at once to the task. If, however, the answer comes, “I am 
tempted to assail those errors because the spirit of opposition 
impels me thereto, because it gratifies the combative spirit in 
my own nature, and amuses those of my hearers (or readers) 
who have the same spirit ;” or, if the answer comes, “I assail 
those errors because there is a curiosity in the community to 
learn what can be said against them;” or, — more significant 
by far, —if this is the true answer, “‘ A great many persons 
are more troubled by those errors than they are by their own 
wickedness, and will find great relief if they can be made to 
feel that they are in no danger,’’-—in case any one of these, 
especially the last, be the true answer to the question, “ Why 
do I purpose to expose the errors of orthodoxy?” we abjure, 
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we entreat, the said person to let those errors alone! He sim- 
ply proposes to overcome error with nothing. His method is 
negative. We fear that it will prove with his converts as 
with the man from whom the unclean spirit had departed, who 
straightway took in seven other wicked spirits, his last state 
being worse than the first ! 

There are cases in which the dogmas of orthodoxy are de- 
structive of peace of mind and of healthy religious fervor. 
Not a few victims of such errors have been bereft of reason. 
We have seen individuals who were in great distress, fearing 
they had committed “the unpardonable sin.” There are 
many persons who are in deep distress in the fear that the ter- 
rors of infinite wrath will be visited on the souls of those in 
whom, through the ties of kindred, they feel the deepest inter- 
est. Such persons are usually among the excellent of the 
earth, — persons who on their own account have the least rea- 
son to fear, even were the older theology true. « With all such 
persons we could reason with heart and understanding against 
the errors that trouble them ; for the native proclivities of such 
are good; they are naturally ready to seize the truth so soon 
as the effect of a false religious education is removed. To ex- 
pose the fallacy of orthodoxy to such persons will, in the fur- 
ther result, be positive. Truth will take the place of error; 
joy and peace, as accompaniments of a practical and fervent 
faith, will succeed to * the fear that hath torment.” 

But we lay it down as an axiom, That a person whose 
temper is irreligious, and whose heart is depraved, has no 
right to the comforts of truth. If orthodoxy troubles such a 
person, we can only say we are glad it does trouble him! To 
preach Universalism to such a person, in such a way as to re- 
move his trouble and yet not induce him to repent of his sins, 
is to do him wrong, and is to outrage the truth by forcing it 
into an unnatural alliance with wickedness. He that will 
preach Universalism in such a form as to give depraved men 
comfort without first and effectually quickening in their hearts 
a sense of their depravity, and so inciting them to penitence 
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—he that will do this deals treacherously with the truth. It, 
is such that “ change the truth of God into a lie.” 

Again, we are never to forget that theological error is 
usually a perverted truth. As there is a soul of good in 
things evil, so there is a soul of truth in things untrue. It is 
now generally conceded that any dogma which can keep a 
hold on human belief for any great length of time must con- 
tain a germ of truth. The dogma of the incarnation — that 
God became a man in the person of Jesus of Nazareth — seems 
to us a monstrous error. How any rational mind can seri- 
ously avow faith in such a notion is to us a mystery. But 
the dogma of the incarnation is, at least, rooted in a glorious 
truth, that the Divine has manifested itself to men ; has shown 
itself in the character of One who was the brightness of God’s 
glory ; has, in the spirit and character of Jesus, become flesh 
and dwelt among men. Those who vehemently deny the 
dogma of the dncarnation do not by any means deny the au- 
thority which declares that “in Christ dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” Unitarians and Universalists believe 
that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself ;” 
they believe that he who sees the Son sees the Father also. 
The primal fact of the Christian revelation — that which gives 
to it power and glory — is that in the life of Christ the charac- 
ter of the Father has been exhibited to men, — not simply ex- 
plained or illustrated, or in any didactic way taught to men, 
but literally exhibited. Our hearts ewell with holy joy when 
we read the passages of Seripture on which Trinitarians base 
the doctrine of the incarnation ; for those passages teach that 
God manifests his presence ; that he touches human hearts; 
that he can even dwell with his children. The dogma that 
God and Christ are identical, that the person of God is the 
form of man, and that the Father has actually suffered, has 
been put to death on the cross, is but a materialistic perver~ 
sion of the truth that God exhibits himself to the spiritual 
vision, and that in the life of Christ his goodness, mercy, and 
forgiveness were made tangible to human sense. 

‘We put now this question, Shall we make an indiscriminate, 
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impassioned, reckless crusade against the dogma of the incar- 
nation? Granted that the dogma is an error, shall we in 
waging war against this error, ask no questions as to the effect 
our antagonism will have on the truth of which that error is 
but the materialistic conception? Shall the surgeon chop off 
the unsound limb without any consideration of the bearing 
his summary operation may have on the nerves, muscles, and 
blood-vessels which vitally connect the unhealthy part with 
the bodily system? We believe there is a way to remove the 
dogma without injury to the truth which the dogma perverts ; 
but this way is not exclusively controversial, is not bare refu- 
tation, is not negative. Better that men believe that God ex- 
hibits himself to men, better that they believe this in the 
form of the incarnation, than, in rejecting the incarnation, they 
also reject the doctrine that the Father dwells with his chil- 
dren. We hold that the removal of the error named is, if we 
may be pardoned the phrase, ‘a delicate operation ;” that its 
removal must not do violence to the spiritual affections that 
have fastened to it; that the method should seek to spiritualize 
the soul, and lead it to feel its error, and displace it by substi- 
tuting its opposite trath. 

Further, consider the Calvinistic doctrine of the attnement. 
This doctrine is true in the particular that it assumes that 
there is an alienation separating the sinner from God; that 
there is an unreconciliation; that there is a partition wall of 
enmity. But the doctrine is untrue in the particular that it 
assumes God to be the unreconciled party ; that the enmity is 
in him; that his is the wrath which atoning grace must pla- 
cate. It is but justice to claim that Universalists have very 
generally confronted this error with the truth; that.they have 
steadily opposed to the notion of God’s enmity the ‘fact ‘of 
man’s enmity ; have-steadily opposed to the notion that God 
needs to be reconciled ‘the fact that man ‘is ‘to be reconciled- 
But we can conceive it possible so to assail the-error of the 
Calvinistic theory as to imply a denial of any separating 
agency between'God and man. Suppose, on the ground of the 
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unchangeability of the divine nature, we simply deny the dog- 
ma of his assumed unreconciliation; suppose we make this 
denial on the ground that to suppose God unreconciled to 
man is to suppose an unrest, a sense of dissatisfaction in the 
bosom of the Infinite ; such denial is clearly logical, the result 
follows from the premise. But is this dealing fairly with the 
subject? Is it not our duty to recognize and emphasize the 
fact that there is unreconciliation somewhere? that there is a 
dividing wall between God and the sinner ? 

A reckless antagonism to orthodoxy may, by overlooking 
the circumstance that all.the errors of orthodoxy are rooted in 
truths, do serious harm. Convictions of religious truth may 
be seriously disturbed by an indiscriminate assault upon the 
false dogmas into which those convictions have been perverted. 
When surgeons set a dislocated joint, they have a tender re- 
gard for the muscles which must bear a severe strain. 

The all-important fact is here: every form of religious opin- 
ion and every mode of worship gets its vitality from the spirit- 
ual affections, — the affections which in their primal state are 
the crowning element of kuman nature. And it must be re- 
membered. that these affections do not reason ; it is not their 
province to argue, nor can they be argued with. They do 
not drop their mythologies nor discard their mummeries sim- 
ply because a different faculty has been forced to see the 
falsity of the one and the incongruity of the other. It is not 
the reason that holds the error, — rather the reason is held by 
the error, — and soit is not the reason that alone can expel it. 
Something more consonant with reason must be worked into 
the place where the false dogma is enthroned ; and that some- 
thing must be presented in a form and in a manner that shall 
not shock the affections which are to be won. Error cannot 
be wrenched from the soul the same as an ulcerous tooth can 
be wrenched. from the jaw. In one particular, indeed, the 
dental practice suggests the analogous danger. If hastily 
dealt with, the tooth brings the jaw with it! Violent exorcism 
of cherished errors of faith and modes of worship tear the ten- 
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der faculties that have given them succor; sometimes ‘the Jac- 
erated part is bereft of the vital force, and the only form of 
healing is ossification. 
As reason speaks ‘to-reason, so ‘heart opeales to‘ heart; and 
views heart.and reason conjoin, their joint asseveration can only 
be met with words which likewise come :from the :concurrent 
voices of heart and ‘reason. :Guod men, sincere, earnest, de- 
vout, are by education and.tradition attached to dogmas which 
an unbiased reason and a spontaneous religious affection would 
promptly repudiate. Still, their religious ‘feelings-are identi- 
fied with ‘those traditional errors. Such being the case, this 
follows: érrelégiows men cannot win them from those errors. 
Words from unsanctified lips come ‘to them with hollow sound. . 
Arguments addressed to them — arguments in themselves co- 
gent and conclusive, yet lacking the savor of a piety equal :to 
their own — ‘find the door ‘to conviction instinctively closed. 
We have said the affections do net reason; the affections, 
nevertheless, have :a logic of their own; and when errors of 
the heart are assailed in the use.of arguments that legitimately 
appeal to the heart, the logic of the-emotions has its due 
weight. In this:case there is substitution as well as antago- 
nism; a real piety fettered with theological notions that dwarf 
and pervert is displaced by a piety quite as real, but further 
ennobled and ‘intensified by:an association of doctrines conso- 
nant with reason, and inciting to the heart’s purest love. 
What, then, avails inferences drawn from the divine :attri- 
butes of wisdom, :power, and goodness, directed against .the 
dogma of interminable suffering, or appropriated to the sup- 
port of the doctrine of the final holiness and happiness of all 
mankind? What do they avail? Everything, if accompanied 
with that quality of fervor which would fill the heart that is 
to be emptied of its error ; but if this spiritual accompaniment 
is lacking, the inferences, however logical, avail nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. Evil must be overcome with good, or not 
overcome at all. To speak logical words, even with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and yet not accompany the 
same with that spirituality which, after all, is the substance of 
31* 
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earnest faith, is to become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

The want of this age, so fraught with activity, so tempting 
to human ambition, so potent to materialize human pursuits, is 
a Positive Universalism. The Fatherhood of God, the Broth- 
erhood of men, the superiority of Good over Evil, in the sense 
of power as well as of quality, and the pledge of the final re- 
covery of erring and suffering souls, — these blessed doctrines 
are the need of this feverish age. ‘They are all realities, are 
substance, — in no sense negations, They comprise the posi- 
tive good with which evil must be overcome. And they 
ought to find distinct recognition and earnest application in 
our pulpits. Speculations respecting human nature and ethe- 
real disquisitions are well in their place. But the power of 
our pulpits must be in the clear avowal of those essentials of 
our faith which rise higher than even the noblest conceptions 
of a human philosophy, —essentials of truth which are the 
power of God and the wisdom of God. In that sense of the 
word which is most comprehensive, we need the doctrine; 
this so presented, so. exemplified, so vitalized, that it shall dart 
its rays of quickening power into human souls, conquering 
the spiritual affections, directing the hopes, and sanctifying 
the joys of believers, determining the will towards that 
righteousness which brings in its train the peace which passeth 
understanding ; and so permeating the heart and life with that 
heavenly good which, by leaving no room for, overcomes all 
evil, whether in the form of error for the understanding, or of 
sin for the practical life. 
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Catholics in the United States. 


Tuat Catholics are increasing in the United States beyond all 
precedent is a fact whichis beginning to attract attention both 
at home and abroad. Already they count from three to four mil- 
lions; and their growing numbers and probable influence on the- 
politics of our country in the future should receive the serious 
consideration of our people, and especially of those who have 
charge of our governmental interests and the direction of our for- 
eign policy. Statesmen in other countries are calculating the re- 
sults of this enormous growth of the Catholic element among us; 
some with exultant confidence, and others with fear and appre- 
hension, knowing that the leopard never changes his spots, nor 

-the Ethiopian his skin. 

A French Catholic writer, who has spent many years in the 
United States and in British America, and who claims that he has 
made a special study of the history and present condition of the 
Catholic Church in our country, estimates the proportion of Cath- 
olics to Protestants at different periods as follows : — 


1 Catholic to 68 Protestants. 
1 Catholic to 21 Protestants. 
1 Catholic to 18 Protestants. 
1 Catholic to 11 Protestants: 
1 Catholic to 7 Protestants. 


And what will be the ratio in another half-century, especially 
if Ireland and Germany continue to pour in their millions as they 
have done for the last few years, to say nothing of the astonish- 
ing annual increase of those already here? Dr. Robinson, in’ his 
sermon before the ‘‘ American and Foreign Christian Union,” in 
May last, makes the following statements : — 


“In the year 1634 the earliest settlement of colonists who pro- 
posed allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church was founded in 
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this country. So feeble was their force that, during the next fifty 
years, hardly one of their number had left for any other part of 
the land. One hundred years after there were not forty in the 
land. The sturdy Puritans kept them from enlarging their field 
of operations. At the commencement of the present century 
there were 70 priests and‘ about 1,000 adherents. They had 482 
priests in the year 1840. For ten years the growth was unprec- 
edented. In 1850 there were 40 bishops and 1,800 priests; in 
1860, 43 bishops and 2,235 priests. They claim now in this 
country 4,000,000 of retainers. There ‘is nothing alarming in 
these statements. Some of our sects have more than that number 
belonging to them. But the ‘strength of this -body must ‘be 
reckoned. It is officered all the way through by men who are 
sworn to obey the will of one man. They are shrewd enough to 
build schools and colleges. The constituent element of their in- 
crease of power is from emigration. We easy Protestants give 
to the beggars, who in ‘turn carry it to their priests. "We support 
the poor, and the priest lives. on them. They crowd the polls:at 
elections, put the man devoted to their interest in power, and he 
gives them grants of land.” 


To this we may add the following, which, coming as it does 
from such high authority, seems prophetic of the aim of the Cath- 
olic Church in this country, and ought, therefore, to rouse the 
fears of all true Americans, especially when we consider the at- 
titude of this Church throughout the war. During a recent debate 
in the French Senate, the Archbishop of Paris, in advocating the 
union of Church and State, replied to a reference to the United 
States as an illustration of the advantages of a separation be- 
tween the civil and spiritual powers, and used these words : — 


‘“¢The example of the United States’ does not give us a sufli- 
cient light on the question ; for, owing to many reasons, both the- 
oretic and material, the conditions are not the same as in our old 
baptized Europe, which has passed through.so.many vicissitudes. 
Besides, in the United States the phenomena are not yet complete. 
The force of resistance: and expansion which we know the Catho- 
lic-Church to possess must not be miscalculated, and the continu- 
ally widening. space which it occupies in that country. will, sooner or 
later, force the government to come to. terms with it.” 


s 


Is this a threat of violence, a ‘foreshadowing of another'rebel- 
lion for a different purpose, when strong enough? Or does it 
mean that when the Church has votes enough it. will dictate terms 
to political parties, and’ bargain for the sale of‘our religious liber- 
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ties? If neither of these things are intended, what does the arch- 
bishop mean by saying the day is coming when the Catholic 
Church will ‘“ force the Government to come to terms with. it”? 
We cannot answer; but this we know that such a threat shows 
the imperative need there is of a corresponding increase of Protes- 
tant and Republican votes, in order to keep the Catholic element 
in check. 

And how can this be done more effectually than by giving citi- 
zenship to. the emancipated Negroes? ‘The four millions of the 
colored race will be a fair offset. to the Catholics; and the votes 
of the Freedmen will balance the Irish vote, and thus disappoint 
the ambitious hopes of the papal hierarchy. There is no subject 
at this hour more deserving the grave consideration of the Ameri- 
can people than this of giving to the Freedmen the privilege of 
the ballot. Therein lies our present security against the rebels of 
the South, still hostile to the Government, and our future secur- 
ity against the Catholic Church, always hostile to liberty, religious 
and political. 

It is a truth, as a Methodist writer says, that ‘“‘ the Romish vote 
has to a great degree ruled our country. It elected Jackson, Bu- 
chanan, and the entire series of pro-slavery Presidents between 
them. It sustained all the aggressions of slavery, and so pro- 
duced the rebellion. Could. the negro vote have counterbalanced 
it, as it had a right to do, the entire history of our country would 
have been widely different. And when we reflect that a new field 
of immigration will now be opened in the South, pouring in an 
overwhelming vote, it will be seen at once that the negro vote is 
at last our true protection from its sway.” And to this it may be 
added that already it is announced that the flood of Irish emi- 
grants into our country will be greater this year than ever before, 
because of the new order of things at the South. 

That the Catholic Church is in deadly: hostility to political and 
religious liberty, as we have stated; in other words, that the 
Catholic Church of to-day is in spirit the Catholic Church of St. 
Bartholomew and the Inquisition, the Catholic Church which de- 
posed kings and princes, and released subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance to their governments, is abundantly proved by the late 
“Encyclical Letter” of the pope, in which, among the eighty 
‘damnable errors” which he denounces, may be found such as 


these : — 
4 
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1. * That every man is at liberty to embrace and ‘profess the 
religion he shall believe true, guided by the light of reason.” 

2..That Church and State ought to be separated. 

3. That in any conflict between the Church and governments, 
“the civil law ought to prevail” over ecclesiastical law. 

4. To deny that the Church ought ‘ freely to exercise her influ- 
ence, not only over individuals, but over nations, peoples, and sov- 
ereigns.” 

5. To deny that “ the religion of the Catholic Church is the only 
true religion.” 

6. To deny “ that it is the duty of the government to punish, by 
enacted penalties, the violators:of the Roman Catholic religion.” 

7. And specially to assert that the most advantageous condi- 
‘tion of civil society is that in which public schools are opened to 
all the people,’and education is general, and “freed from all ec- 
clesiastical authority,” subject only to the control of civil law. 

The simple truth is, Catholicism to-day, as of old, is the friend 
of despotism, and the enemy of the people. It welcomes with 
benedictions every form of absolutism; and it hates freedom of 
every sort, as an owl hates the light. It is the natural foe of the 
printing-press, of newspapers, pamphlets, and books; and it de- 
nounces all education which brings out the strength, the. individ- 
ualism, and the manhood of ‘the man. 

Properly speaking, there is no education where the priests rule, 
excepting by their own instruments. The people have nothing 
that is worthy of the name, nothing which, like our common 
schools, invigorates the mind, leads it to free and earnest thought, 
inspires it with respect for itself, and instructs in its capacities — 
and rights. There is no education which is not first authorized 
by the priesthood as being not’ dangerous to its authority; no 
knowledge that does not first pass through the Church strainer, in 
order to purify ‘it from all taint of heresy and freedom. 

In order fully to apprehend the position of popery in regard to 
education and general intelligence, it must be remembered that 
these things are almost entirely under the control of the Jesuits ; 
and nothing is:so'hateful to them as any approach to general in- 
formation and free'thought among.the people. The just education 
of the masses would be ‘the final jruin of their ‘society, and the 
downfall ‘of the papacy. (See what is said of ‘the Jesuits in 
France under the head of ‘* The Religious World.”) 
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To this point let Loyola himself speak, the founder of the Soci- | 
ety of Jesus. To the pope he said, ‘“‘ Your ancient props no 
longer suffice. I offer you new support. Adopt my well-in- 
structed auxiliaries. Light makes war upon you. We will carry 
intelligence to some, darken knowledge in others, and direct it in 
all.” Again he says, ‘The human mind is awakened, and if its 
energy is not extinguished, all eyes will be opened, and an alli- 
ance will be formed incompatible with ancient subjection. Men 
will search for rights, of which they are now ignorant; the throne 
will lose its lofty position, and its power will vanish with its en- 
chantments.” 

This is certainly intelligible, and it is plain enough that the 
desperate conflicts of the Jesuits for the last few years to obtain 
the control of education in Europe is not without significance and 
a warning. Twenty years ago when the Jesuits made themselves 
hateful to the people, dangerous to the State, and formidable even 
to the dignitaries of the Church when they would hot yield to 
their demands, the Archbishop of Malines, Belgium, declared as 
follows : — 


“ Jesuitism proscribes general instruction as too favorable for 
the expansion of light among the people. It assigns tuition for 
males to priests only, and the education of females to nuns only. 
It condemns the liberty of the press as Pandora’s box, the source 
of every species of evil. It is the natural enemy of’ progressive 
knowledge and liberty. Human society is fearfully menaced by 
the Jesuits, for the dissemination of their principles engenders 
and promotes privaté profligacy and public collisions and disor- 
ders.” 


This is a Catholic witness of high standing ;. but now bishops 
and Jesuits are one again, and to-day these Jesuits have the 
control of education, and, in conjunction with the governments, of 
all the presses, books, and papers of the Catholic countries of Eu- 
rope, and are working with desperate energy and infernal cun- 
ning to accomplish the same thing in all Protestant countries. 

One word more. The despotism of the Catholic Church is a 
thousand-fold more dangerous, because it is not confined, like 
other despotisms, within certain geographical or territorial limits, 
but extends over all kingdoms and peoples, wherever it has mem- 
bers or priests, and seeks to crush the mind into ignorance, and 
to enslave the thoughts of its victims as persistently in the United 
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.States as in Europe. Hence it has already lifted its dragon front 

‘against our common schools. It is more afraid of free schools 

and free institutions than Satan is of holy water. It is opposed 

to everything which makes a man independent of the rule of the 

Church, or makes him master of himself, and worthy of his birth-. 
right of freedom. ‘To suppose that such a Church can be the 

friend of Republicanism is, in scriptural phrase, only to “ believe 

a lie, that we may be damned.” 


Doctrine and Life; or, Cause and Effect. 


In an article under the head of the ** General Review” in our 
April number, we made brief allusion to the moral condition of the 
world at the opening of the Christian era, as a reply to the ground- 
less assumption that the doctrine of endless punishment, with its 
kindred errors, is the only reliable safeguard of public and private 
morals. It was stated that all the facts of history are in direct 
conflict with this assumption, and that though the doctrine had 
been the common faith of the masses for some thousands of years, 
mankind, so far from being restrained. by it from sin and crime, 
were sunk in the lowest depths of moral degradation and wicked- 
ness at the time of Christ’s coming, and that this very lost and 


sinful condition of the world constituted the necessity for his com- 


ing. Such a result, after twenty or thirty centuries of trial, — 
long enough, surely, to test its conservative and saving eflicacy, — 


_has little in it to commend the dogma to the faith and confidence 


of intelligent men as a restraining and ean power in the 
moral and religious world. 

With this statement, which is beyond question or debate, we 
propose to contrast another important fact bearing on this subject. 
It is admitted on all hands that the coming of Christ was followed 
by a great change in the moral condition of society. His preach- 
ing and that of his disciples and apostles, it is universally agreed 
by men of all creeds, and by sceptics themselves, did exert a won- 
derful and beneficent influence on the people of that age, and 
brought about, to a remarkable extent, an abandonment of sinful 
and vicious practices and habits, and a renewal of that purity of 
heart and righteousness of life which it is the object of the gos- 
pel to accomplish among men. There was a general attention to 
religious matters, and a reformation of manners in neighborhoods, . 
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among Jnultitudes of men and women, and this at Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and even Corinth and Rome, the very sinks of iniquity. 

History abundantly witnesses to this, and the New Testament 
records the almost miraculous revolutions wrought by the power of 
gospel truth and preaching in these early days of Christianity. 
The Gospels and the Book of Acts show what multitudes followed 
Jesus.and his apostles, and gladly received their teachings, and 
entered upon the new life of righteousness. And at, J erusalem, 
and in Samaria. thousands of Jews and Samaritans received the 
word-with joy. And at Antioch of Pisidia the Gentiles or Pagans, 
hearing Paul's discourse, earnestly besought him ‘that these 
words might be preached to them the next Sabbath. . . . And the 
next Sabbath-day.came almost the whole city together to hear the 
word of God.” And when Paul declared, ‘“ The Lord commanded 
us, saying, I have set thee to be a light of the nations, that thou 
shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth, the Gentiles 
were glad and glorified the word of the Lord.” So also at Corinth, 
Ephesus, Thessalonica, Berea,.etc. And churches were estake 
lished, and increased in number daily, in Judea, Greece, Lesser 
Asia, Italy, and other regions. Idolatry was abandoned, the 
temples were deserted, the sacrifices ceased, and the outward form 
of pagan worship gave place to that spiritual worship which is 
alone proof of correct knowledge of the true God and of regenera- 
tion of heart. .And everywhere the people were turned from the 
licentiousness of: manners, depravity of taste, and sinfulness of life, 
which had so long prevailed unrestrained and without rebuke, and 
followed after virtue, justice, goodness, and all the gentle chari-. 
ties. which beautify and bless our life. 

Here, then, is confessedly a great.and wonderful change in the. 
religious and moral condition. of society, a mighty forward meve- . 
ment toward a. better and higher social and. spiritual stagdard.: 
The inguiry at once arises, What.was the, cause of this, sudden . 
and marvellous revolution in the morals of society, in the. feelings, 
conduct, and.aims.of such multitudes of men. and ‘women :in all. 
ranks and conditions of life? Were they driven. igto,it.. through - 
. fear? This ;had been tried before everywhere, among Jews and - 
Gentiles, and.no such astonishing results had followed, no results 
at all, but for the;worse, asthe facts Clearly show! Did Christ 
and. his apostles preach the terrors,of a future judgment and_of 
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endless punishment to these multitudes, and did this convert and 
save them from their sins? But this had been tried for centuries 
without producing any such stupendous effects. Nay, so far from 
this, as' we have seen, the belief and teaching respecting the char- 
acter and actions of the gods, and the horrors of the place of end- 
less torment, only made the world worse and worse, till, as_his- 
tory witnesses, the nations, at the coming of Christ, were sunk in 
the bottomless pit of vice and impurity, of general moral and re- 


‘ligious degradation. 


Now if Christ and his disciples only taught the same doctrines 
in this respect that the people had listened to for ages before, if 
they dwelt continually on the same awful themes, how do we ac- 
count for the great and miraculous change which followed their 
preaching? What was it that so strangely aroused the multitudes 
who waited on their ministry, and led them to break off from their 
sins, and turn unto God and righteousness, if they heard now 
only what they had always heard, and always heard, too, with the 
most perfect indifference? Certainly, if it be affirmed, in the face 
of the facts, that Jesus and his chosen did preach endless punish- 
ment and the wrath of God, as the motive to a better life, we have 
here a problem wholly inexplicable, and in direct contradiction of 
all the facts of previous history and experience. 

Philosophy establishes it as a fundamental law in all investiga- 
tions, that like causes produce like effects, opposite causes oppo- — 
site effects. Of course, then, in the case in hand, the presence of 
directly opposite effects ‘shows clearly that opposite causes must 
have been present for their production. Let us state the case, 
then, anew, that we may see the point clearly. The following 
two facts meet us at the start : — 

First, endless punishment and its associate dogmas preached 
for centuries, and the morals of society growing worse continu- 
ally ; vice and wickedness getting bolder and more violent every 
day, till mankind had fallen into the lowest depths of depravity 
and sin, and it became necessary for God to send his own Son to 
be the Saviour of the world. This is one fact. 

Second, Christ and his followers preach the gospel, and soon a 
marvellous change is brought about; the people are quickened 
into new spiritual life, and everywhere there is a reformation of 
morals and manners, and a new love for God and for heavenly 
things ; and in all parts of the Roman Empire and beyond, multi- 


s 
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tudes crowd into the kingdom of God with joy and great gladness. 
This is the other fact. 

Now, if we can have any confidence in logic, or in philosophy, 
or in human nature itself, we may set it down as certain that these 
two facts, or, in other words, these two opposite effects, could not 
have resulted from one and the same cause. Or directly, if the 
first comes of endless punishment, and the second comes of the 
gospel, then endless punishment and the gospel are not only not 
identical in truth and influence, but directly opposite to each 
other. If, therefore, one is truth, the other is falsehood; if one 
is of God, the other is not. | 

Nothing can be more sure than this conclusion, if we can rely 
upon the testimony of facts, and trust in the established laws 
which regulate the thoughts, affections, and conduct of men. 
Deny it, and we deny all the rules and principles by which we are 
enabled to classify and judge the social, ethical, and spiritual 
phenomena of human nature; we abandon the foundation on 
which all mental and moral science rests. 


The Religious World. 


Tue religious mind of India, so long stagnant and dead, 
seems waking to new life and activity. Everywhere religious dis- 
cussions and conversations are going forward, and the results are 
already beginning to be seen and felt, as the following facts among 
others will show. A Hindoo society for the promotion of reli- 
gious and social reform has been formed in Agra, the founders of 
which recognize the divine origin of the Vedas, and take their 
moral precepts as the rule of life and conduct. They aim, how- 
ever, at a sort. of Protestant reformation, and seek to put away 
the abuses and corruptions which have grown up, and to restore 
the ancient purity of the Hindoo faith, and the primitive simplic- 
ity of usages, customs, and manners. 

A similar movement has been initiated at Madras, of which the 


following account is given by a Bengal journal : — 


“Its chief object is to encourage a ‘ pure theism free.from su- 
perstitious absurdities.’° The members are to observe existing 
ceremonies only when they are indispensable, or when their omis- 
sion would hurt the feelings of Hindoos so as to be prejudicial to 
' the interests of the Veda Samaj; they are gradually to give up all 
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distinctions, and amalgamate the differént branches of the same 
caste; they are to disregard sectarianism and tolerate thé views 
of strangers ; they are never, under any circumstances, to violate 
the laws of justice, veracity, temperance, and chastity ; they are 
to encourage the remarriage of widows, and discourage early 
marriages ; they are to have but one wife; and they are to ad- 
vance the cause of female and general education. These, with a 
few less important conditions, form thé covenant which the mem- 
bers have to make.” 


Educational and literary culture is certainly receiving liberal 
attention, with reference, no doubt, to its helpful agency in the 
work of religious and social reformation. For the eonstruction 
of a college at Surat, Sorabji Jamsetji Jijibhoy has liberally con 
tributed the sum of 65,000 rupees. A rich Parsee has given the 
sum of 50,000 rupees to furnish to five natives of India the means of 
studying for English university degrees. A distinguished Hindoo 
has contributed the large sum of two lacs of rupees towards the es- 
tablishment of a library for the university of Bombay. A Mahome- 
tan, recently deceased, has left two and a half lacs of rupees for 
the establishment of a school at Bombay. For the information of 
our readers, we add that a lac is 100,000 rupees, which, at 55 cents 
each, the value of the rupee in our currency, aniounts to $55,000. 


_ — The Emperor of Mexico is beginning his religious troubles. 
The priests’ party are furiously enraged because he has confirmed 
the sale of the Church lands, and announced a quasi toleration for 
all forms of religious belief. He has lately received a letter from 
the pope, ordering him to “redress the wrongs done to the 
Church,” and to set up Roman Catholicism as the sole religion in 
his new realms, “to the exclusion of every dissenting worship ;” 
but the emperor knows that he could not do that and keep his 
throne for three months longer; and thus, in spite of the protest 
of the Mexican bishops and all their faction, he has confirmed the 
sales of Church property, and issued his decrees of toleration. 
The ladies are overwhelmed by the fatal decree which opetis thé 
gate to heresy, and have presented an. address to the emperor, 
supplicating him to dismiss the counsels of immoral men, and to 
interdict to Mexico any other worship than the apostolic Roman 
Catholic religion. At this price, add the pious Mexican dames, 
God will séat his majesty firmly on the throne. 
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— At a late meeting of the London District Unitarian Society, 
the Rev. Mr. Spears read a paper on the * Present Aspect of 
Opinion in Relation to Unitarianism in Europe and America,” in 
which he makes the following important and interesting state- 
ments. If perfectly reliable, they certainly present a hopeful 
aspect of things, and reveal to what extent the foundations of the 
old Church dogmas are breaking up everywhere : — 


‘‘ The orthodoxy of Germany and Holland is shaken. The evi- 
dence of this is endless, that the churches called Calvinistic and 
Orthodox are only so in name. A Dutch and Trinitarian clergy- 
man was lecturing in the north of England lately, and said that of 
the 1,500 Protestant ministers in Holland 1,400 were essentially 
Unitarians. <A letter in the ‘ Nonconformist,’ from another 
clergyman, said that the Church Establishment of Holland might 
be called a Rationalistic Unitarian Establishment. The Protes- 
tant population of Prussia and Germany numbers about twenty 
millions, and among these the Unitarian faith has a deep root. 
We need not feel surprised at this, when we know that the writ- 
ings of Zschokke, the author of the Queen’s Book, is a family 
book inGermany. For many years the doctrine of endless misery 
has had little hold on the German mind. Freedom from this fear 
prepares for other theological changes. This has frequently pre- 
pared the mind for the entire abandonment of Trinitarian doc- 
trines. The late Dr. Bunsen said: that the influence of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s works was greater in France and Germany than of any 
other man, living or dead. The correspondent of the ‘ News of 
the Churches’ gives a hopeless view of the hold of the Roman 
Catholic faith on the mass of thinking men in France. The cor- 
respondents of more than one of our Sendo papers believe that 
the Protestant Consistory will not be able to hold its ground 
against the Liberals, or the Unitarian party, as one paper calls 
them. Few as our friends are in France, they are men of marked 
ability, energy, and eloquence, and have put some of our. Uni- 
tarian tracts into French.” 


— Arrangements have been made to open correspondence with 
enlightened negroes in Central Africa. A box of Arabic Bibles 
and school-books was sent several months ago, from New York, 
to Presidents Roberts and Benson, of Liberia, to be forwarded 
into the kingdoms of Foolah, Haussah, etc., with printed letters 
requesting replies. Several ancient kingdoms there have had 
Mohammedan learning, books, and free schools for many cen- 
turies; but the notices of them by Park and other travellers 
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have been overlooked until now. Elegant Arabic manuscripts 
are in New York City, written by learned negroes of those 
regions. Capt. Burton, at the last meeting of the British An- 
thropological Society, while he spoke discouragingly of the Chris- 
tian missions in Africa, and affirmed their influence to be in- 
jurious, openly declared that Mohammedanism was better for thé 
negroes at present than the mission teachings, and that it was 
spreading all along the coast. Reade, in his ‘‘ Savage Africa,” 
witnesses substantially to the same thing. To what extent it is 
true, we have no means of judging. 


— The late decision of the Privy Council in the Colenso case 
reveals a curious condition of things in the ‘“‘ Church by law estab. 
lished.” It seems that, as a settled rule of law, the queen has no 
authority to create dioceses in colonies which have legislative in- 
stitations. And, by some unaccountable blunder of the crown 
lawyers, the letters patent of the Bishops of Natal and Cape Town 
were issued in the name of the queen, subsequent to an act of 
Parliament giving an independent legislature to the Cape Colony. 
Of course, therefore, the letters patent are a nullity, as decided 
by the Council, and so Bishops, Colenso and Gray ‘are no bishops 
at all, and the oaths they have taken have no binding force, be- 
cause not according to law. The result is that there is no author- 
ity to dépose, and no authority to be deposed, and the whole case 
goes to the ground. The chief feafure of interest in the case, 
however, and the one which shows how rapidly the Established 
Church is drifting to wreck, is that the courts treated the question 
as a purely legal one. Instead of recognizing the doctrine of the 
‘divine right and apostolic succession, it maintains that “ the 
bishops are the creatures of English law, and ‘dependent on that 
law for their existence, rights, and attributes.” ‘* We must,” says 
the judgment, “treat the parties before us as standing on this 
foundation, and on no other.” 

To show another phase of this self-styled ‘Apostolic Church,” 
‘We may mention that several seizures for Easter dués were thade 
‘last Easter at Preston. The amount of the dues in each case was 
‘64d. ‘In one case 'a barometer, worth from £8 to £4, was carried 
“Off, in another two large hams! Thus the Church conciliates the 
‘disaffected, and vindicates its claim’ as the nationad church. 


oe 


Remeron 
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— “The Conversion of the Roman Empite” is the title of a 
néw volume of “Boyle Lectures” by Merivale, the author of 
‘‘ The History of the Romans,” of which we have made such favor- 
able mention several times in the “‘ Quarterly.” D. Appleton & 
Company have it in press, and our readers may expect a work of 
great interest from one so eminently qualified by his studies to do 
justice to the subject. The London “ Reader” says that Mr. 
Merivale has “ probably few equals in England at the present day: 
‘His familiarity with the history and literature of the first three 
centuries of our era in particular is well known. He appreciates 
with more than common sympathy the state of mind of those 
sages whose destiny it was to hover in the limbo which intervened 
between the decaying vitality of paganism and the fresh energies 
of Christian conviction. He discards the old line of theological 
apology, which consisted in pointing out the contrast between 
Christian doctrine and pagan corruption as the strongest proof of 
the divine authority of the former. He chooses rather to show 
how the degree of moral truth attained by the highest minds, and 
displayed not only in their writings but in the social and political 
tendencies of their age, was calculated to make them accept with 
greater readiness the new teaching.” : 


— The Jesuits, the soldiers of the papal Church, seem to hold 
their own in France, and wield a mighty influence, in spite of the 
jealousy of Napoleon, whose remarkable sagacity in all things 
‘else seems to fail him here. There is but one cure for the evil, 
and that is the education of the people, for which he does not 
seem quite ready, since he devotes only a little more than eleven 
millions of dollars for public schools, when more than fifty mil- 
lions are necessary, if‘any substantial results are to be looked for. 
At the same time he declares from the throne, that, “ in a ‘system 
of universal suffrage, it is essential that every citizen should know 
how to read and write.” — 

The French Revolution crushed out the Jesuits and all. other 
monastic orders, confiscating their immense properties to the use 
of the State. But in 1813, notwithstanding the laws against 
monastic institutions, and the hostility of the people to the monk- 
ish tribe, there were nine hundred establishments in France, num- 
bering some eight thousand ‘members. ‘From 1852 to 1860 they 
incretised*at the rate ef one hundred and ‘eight houses«a year, and 
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now they number-more than 2,000, with nearly 15,000 brothers, 
of whom more than 4,000 perform no labor of any kind. The 
monks and nuns count 1 to every 346 of the population, being 
2,892 to the million; while in Austria they number only 633 to 
the million. A correspondent of the ‘* Congregationalist,” who 
furnishes most of these facts, adds the following : — 


‘So great is the fear of the Jesuits that not long since, in 
Lyons, no printer could be found who dared to print a petition 
against them. Their hand is upon, everything, from the top to 
the bottom of the social -scale, in public and private affairs. 
Whenever there is an influence to exert, or an authority to exer- 
cise, they are at work, either secretly or openly. 

‘‘ More than a third of the schools are taught by the members 
of religious houses, and within twenty years they have doubled 
the number of their pupils. This they are able to do because 
their labor is gratuitous, and the government still refuses to fur- 
nish instruction on the same terms. Nearly 20,000 schools are 
entirely under their direction ; and yet, among the nuns, of whom 
there are nearly 40,000, a great proportion can scarcely read or 
write themselves.” 


Add to this the telling facts that a million of children in France 
have no instruction of any sort, growing up in utter ignorance; 
that more than half the children cannot read; and that more than 
a third of all who are married cannot sign their names, and we 
cannot wonder at the widespread influence of the Jesuits. 


— Dr. Tulloch, in a lecture on ‘The Theological Problems of 
the Age,” delivered at the opening of+St. Mary’s College, Aber- 
deen, Scotland, has the following sensible remarks : — 


*¢ There is no higher task for the Christian reason in every age 
than to vindicate the eternal basis of Christianity as a truth for 
the reason no less than of the conscience and the heart, as the 
highest philosophy no less than the highest expediency. To ab- 
dicate this rational ground of defence is to confess the gospel to 
be a superstition, —to acknowledge a hopeless schism between 
reason and conscience, — between philosophy and religion. Faith 
ceases to be intelligent, theology ceases to be living, when they 
abdicate their natural and organi¢ connection with reason. And 
of one thing we may be assured, that reason will have its way and 
vindicate its rights in the future history of the Church. To sup- 
pose that it is possible by any obstruction of authority to dam up 
the progress of inquiry is a delusion so hopeless that I can only 
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wonder that any mind or any party can contemplate it.” As the 
“ever memorable” John Hales has said, “ If Christianity be the: 
eause of God, then. let us handle it like the prophets of God, with 
quietness and moderation, and not in the violence of passion, as 
if we were possessed rather than inspired. It is surely an un- 
worthy policy to have any fear for the truth of God: It will vin- 
dicate its reasonableness and supremacy in this age as it has’ al- 
ways done, if only we do not burden it with our conceits,; and 
overlay its only foundation, which is Jesus Christ, with our own 
‘wood, hay, and stubble.’ ” 


—Since the recent publication of the Sinaitic Codex, Tischen- 
dorf informs us “that @ great many leaves of a very ancient MS. 
of St. Mark have very recently been found in the monastery of St. 
John in thé Isle of Patmos.” Thesé are believed to be parts of 
the same MS. of which other leaves exist in the Imperial Library 
of Vienna, containing part of St. Luke xxiv. ; in the Vatican, 
containing portions of St. Matthew; and of what Wetstein saw 
another portion in London, in 1715. It is famed the Codex Pur+ 
pureus, being written upon purple parchment in letters of silver 
and gold, and, though dating from the sixth century, is said by 
the reviewérs to resemble the accepted text far more than any 
other MS. of equal antiquity. There dre also several new dis- 
coveries reported from St. Petersburg. 


—A party of English engineers, who are now making a survey 
of Jerusalem, have discovered an arch of the temple causeway 
mentioned by Josephus. This arch is said to be about fifty feetin 
span; to correspond, in style of masonry, to the wall in its best 
parts; and to be in a very good state of preservation. 


Oniversalism Abroad and at Home. 


A curious work, touching the question of universal redemption, 
has récently made it8 appearance in France, with the following 
title: Pluralite des Existences de 1 Ame. The “‘ Methodist Quar- 
terly” represents it ds defending the doctriné of a transmigra- 
tion of souls, not in the rude form of the ancient philosophers, or of 
modern Buddhism, but in the form of a series of probational exist- 
ences after the present life, — a very different thing, we think, from _ 
metempsychosis. The author, André Pertani, undertakes to prove 
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that a fixed and immutable state of rewards or of punishments ig . 
absurd ; while, on the other hand, he asserts that the final purifi- 
cation and blessedness of mankind, after a series of probationary 
trials and renewed opportunities and efforts, is absolutely certain, 
The book is another. proof of the growing dissatisfaction with the 
Church dogma of the soul’s endless exclusion from the favor of 
God, and the privileges of future growth and improvement; an- — 
other proof of the perpetual struggle of all thoughtful minds and 
good hearts to find out some way in which the sinful may be puri- 
fied and the lost recovered. 

The author treats the subject both from the historical and the 
doctrinal stand-points, and in developing the argument distributes 
his materials into four books: 1. Profane Antiquity ; or, the Doc- 
trine According to Heathen Beliefs and Speculations.. 2. Jewish 
and Christian Theologies. 3. Contemporary Writers. 4. His own 
views ; or, The Conclusions he regards as proved in respect to 
the Doctrine. . ‘ ) 

The Doctrine of Endless Punishment in England seems to be 
rapidly losing ground notwithstanding the efforts of its friends. 
‘It is being constantly assaulted both from the pulpit and the press, 
and sometimes in a way equally remarkable for vigor of argument 
and plainness of speech. There has, recently appeared a work 
with the following title: *‘ An Answer to the Archbishop of York 
on the Subject of endless Torments. By a Bachelor of Divinity. 
London. 1865.” The author shows that the scriptural texts 
usually quoted to prove the dogma are ambiguous and unreliable, 
—no proof at all, in fact, of what, if true, ought to be revealed in 
language so clear as to put the matter beyond all doubt or debate. 
On the other hand, he presents with great emphasis and clearness 
of statement the passages which declare the universal love of God 
toward man, and his purposes of grace and redemption in Christ. 
The following passage will give a taste of the spirit and style of 


the writer : — 
e 


‘¢ From early childhood I was taught to believe in endless tor- 
ments as the inevitable doom of the non-elect. I know now that 
this dogma is not found in the Bible, but only in mistranslations 
'. and misrepresentations of it. Do I, therefore, value the gospel 
less? Bless the Lord, O my soul! I value ‘it every day the 
more. Since I woke from that hideous dream of my youth, and 
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shook off that accursed nightmare, which cannot survive the ap- 
proach of day, the world has seemed to me like another world, 
and the universe to be filled with a divine light and beauty un- 
known to me before.” — P. 89. 


Besides the above, a pamphlet has also been issued with this 
title: “Eternal Punishment. A Tract for the Times. By G. 
Vance Smith, B. A., Ph. D.” The first four sections are the sub- 
stance of the article on this subject which appeared in the ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Review” of November last with very considerable addi- 
tions. A fifth section is devoted to a caustic review of Dr. 
Pusey’s late defence of the doctrine. Thus the battle against 
this heathen dogma goes on bravely and successfully. 


On the other hand, in our own country, it is amusing to see 
the terror which possesses our * evangelical” brethren, lest the 
Universalism of the sacred text should shine out upon their peo- 
ple, and the anxious caution with which they seek to prevent its 
rays from glimmering through their commentaries and expositions. 
In a recent notice of Dr. Hodge’s ‘* Commentary on Romans” in 
the ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra,” the editors say, — 


‘‘ The philological treatment of this passage (chap. v. 12-21) is 
exceedingly defective. . . . On his exposition the passage ought 
to teach, and must teach, clear, blank Universalism ; that is, the 
final restoration of ajl mankind, without exception, to holiness 
and happiness.” . 


Of course, in the eyes of our Andover theologians, this is suffi- 
cient proof that Dr. Hodge is wrong. Again, in a late number of 
the ‘* Methodist Quarterly ” there is a notice by the editor of Dr. 
Nast’s ‘*Commentary on Matthew and Mark,” in which we find 
the following remarks respecting the doctor’s exposition of the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew : — 


‘“‘ Dr. Nast’s commentary on this chapter seems to us to furnish 
the basis of modern Universalism, and to destroy the Scripture 
proof of a future literal judgment-day. This we showed at length 
in an, article, some years since, in the ‘ Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view.’ This Dr. Nast, perhaps, would realize, should he enter 
into debate with a skilful Universalist, by whom we think any 
reasoner would be logically floored after the admission of his in- 
terpretations.” 
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The essence of all which reasoning is, as Dr..Barnes says, in 
‘his‘Commentary on 1 Cor. xv. 22, that “‘it must be regarded'as a 
great principle that the passage is not to be interpreted so as 
to teach the doctrine of universal salvation.” ‘What impartial, 
honest, and reliable commentators for the unlearned, ;who look to 
them for the true sense of Scripture! They go to the Bible, and 
instruct others to go there, not ‘to find out what it teaches, but 
with a predetermined ,purpose, to be regarded as ‘a great prin- 
ciple,” not to find there anything opposed to their own creeds ! 


The Bible, ‘Science, and History. 


Tue Bishop of London lately delivered an ‘Address at the Phil- 
osophical Institution of Edinburgh. It contains some excellent 
things, and we are disposed to give a few paragraphs as an illus- 
tration of the manner in which the highest Church dignitaries, 
over the water, treat the great questions respecting the kind of 
authority attaching to the Bible, .and the alleged contradictions 
between its revelations and those of Science.and History : — 


“‘ God proclaims himself in revelation :and in nature. ‘Let us 
feel certain we shall come at last —if not in this life, certainly 
when faith is lost in sight and knowledge becomes perfect — to 
understand that there is no discrepancy, but a real harmony, be- 
tween these two manifestations of the one author. But there 
may be many and even important differences which puzze us forl 
along time. Now, no good, but great mischief, will follow from 
any unwise attempt to elude or overlook the fact that these differ- 
ences exist. The faithful student will not endeavor dishonestly 
or rashly to explain'them away. ‘He will allow them to stand as 
he'finds them. ‘He may at times be.vexed by them, and have:his 
faith tried ;, but calmer thought and a return to the more: truly 
philosophic temper will convince him how very little, after all, 
either revelation or science, or both combined, can tell him, in his 
present imperfect condition, as to the: manifold and complicated 
designs of Him who directs the whole moral and material universe, 
and he will be contented, therefore, to-wait patiently, not taking 
refuge in a rash scepticism, but feeling his way cautiously, in the 
humble diffidence of true philosophy. 

‘‘ Wherever common human history comes athwart any of the 
sacred narratives, we feel ft is treading on holy ground, and that 
any discrepancies here established between the common human 
and the sacred narrative are far more important than difficulties 
respecting science properly so called. We feel, and rightly, that 
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if ‘the Bible be not substantially a true history, it is not that for 
which the Christian Church has ever taken it, and which, indeed, it 
distinctly professes to be. And here all that can well be done to 
guide honest and patient and humble inquirers in the sight of such 
difficulties is to point out one or two principles which good men 
have found of great value, and which, borne in mind, may avert 
any real evil. 

‘‘ First, let us not make too much of the term ‘a substantially 
true history.’ Such a history is not necessarily guaranteed by a 
perpetual miracle in the strict accuracy of all its minute and insig- 
nificant details. Most sound theologians have no dread whatso- 
ever of acknowledging minute points of disagreement in the four- 
fold narrative even of that most momentous of all histories which 
records the life of the Redeemer. 

‘ Second, all sound theologians maintain that as God employed 
human instruments to be, in a secondary sense, at least, the authors 
of the sacred books, so he left them free to show their own charac- 
ters and habits of observation and of thought, in matters which 
were clearly beside the great divine message which it was their 
honored office to communicate or transmit. 

“ Third, We must be very cautious not to confound mere tradi- 
tional expositions of what is contained in Scripture with the Scrip- 
ture itself. Itis astonishing how many statements, historical or 
scientific, are commonly believed to be in Scripture which, when 
we examine for ourselves, we find are not really there. For ex- 
ample, it is not thoughtless persons only who have but a dim 
perception of the difference between what we read in the Bible 
and in Milton. There never was a time when it was more neces- 
sary that, for the honor of the Bible, we should make sure that 
we know what is really in it, and allow it to speak for itself. 

“‘ Fourth, The student will not forget that, though archeological 
and ethnological researches, whether based on ingeniously deci- 
phered inscriptions, or on the remains of ancient art, or the patient 
study of the affinities of language, have of late made great prog- 
ress, they are still, I. suppose, to be regarded as only in their 
infancy. No wise man, then, will rush hastily to conclusions 
which may, after all, when our knowledge fs more complete, prove 
not to be supported by the very testimony on which the whole 
rests. The same wise and modest caution which has been recom- 
mended in other matters will here also mitigate, if it do not re- 
move, many difficulties ; while, on the other hand, it is never to 
be forgotten that many recent discoveries have, so far as they 
go, tended strongly to corroborate the essential accuracy, even 
im minute details, of what the Scripture teaches.” 


NEW SERIES. VOL. II. - 83 
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1. History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the 
Apostles. Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the German 4 J. 
E. Ryland. essainien revised and corrected according to the Fourth Ger- 
man Edition. By E. G. Robinson, D. D., Professor in the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould and Lin- 
coln. Pp. 547, 8vo. ' 


Tuts new edition of Neander’s valuable, and, perhaps, his best, 
work is something more than a revised and corrected translation, 
being largely a new arrangement of the materials, incorporating 
the numerous “‘ additions and corrections” of the edition of 1851 
into the body of the text, as well as rendering the cumbrous and 
conftised paragraphs and sentences of both author and trans- 
lator into intelligible language. The style of Neander is a sore 
trial to readers generally, especially to such as are accustomed to 
saying things in a plain and straightforward way. And some- 
times his thoughts and opinions seem to be as confused and inter- 
mixed as his style, of which see an example on pages 479-487, 
on the “* Consummation of All Things.” We suppose Neander to 
be a believer in final universal restoration; but it would be diffi- 
cult for any one to decide from the above reference whether, in’ 
his repeated affirmatives and negatives, and endless hesitations 
and intimations, he was, or not, fully satisfied that Paul taught it 
in the passages cited. The final note is in keeping with the text: 


‘¢The doctrine of such a ‘ universal restitution’ would not stand in con- 
tradiction to the doctrine of eternal punishment, as the latter appears 
in the Gospels; for although those who are hardened in wickedness, left to 
the consequences of their conduct, their merited fate, have to expect endless 
unhappiness, yet a hidden purpose of the divine compassion is not neces- 
sarily excluded, by virtue of which, through the wisdom of God revealing 
itself in the discipline of free agents, they will be led to a free appropria- 
tion of redemption.”’ 


The present volume, however, has more of the excellences of 
Neander, and fewer of his faults of style, than his great work on 
the Church. It is impossible for us to do justice to its merits in 
- our limited space ; but this we can say, that no one who means to 
be a thorough student of the New Testament records, and of the 
earliest Christian history, can safely omit the study. of it. It sur- 
veys the whole field with a critical sagacity and learning, with a 
pains-taking diligence and patience, and in a reverent and loving 
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spirit, which find their superlative expression in this eminent his- 
torian of the Church. 

First, he gives us the Church in Palestine, its beginnings of or- 
ganization ; then the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem among 
the heathen nations, and the founding of the Church among them 
by the labors of Paul ; followed by a review of the labors of James 
and Peter; after which comes an account of John and his minis- 
try as the closing point of the apostolic age. The sixth book 
contains an exhibit of the Apostolic Doctrine, filling one hundred 
and fifty pages, the most important portion of the work to the 
theological student, and by which he will be immensely benefited, 
however much he may dissent from some of the author’s opinions. 


2. Lectures on the Science of Language. Delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain in 1863. By Max Muller. Second Series. New 
York: Charles Scribner. Pp. 622. 


We have only read enough in the ‘Science of Language” to 
understand what fascinations it must have for thorough linguists 
and truly learned men. We have read this volume in connection 
with Dwight’s “*‘ Modern Philology,” and, though we are far from 
accepting all the speculations of the author, some of which seem 
to us very crude, hasty, and baseless, we lay down the book satis- 
fied, more than ever, of the wealth of knowledge yet to be gath- 
ered in this comparatively new field of invéstigation, and of the 
valuable uses to which it may be put, religious, as well as oth- 
ers. He will be convinced of this who reads ‘“‘New Materials 
for the Science of Language,” ‘‘ The Power of Roots,” ‘‘ Phonetic 
Changes,” ‘* Metaphors,” ‘“ Myths,” ‘“‘ Mythology,” etc. The fol- 
lowing extract respecting the location of the Scripture Ophir, 
from the First Series, will give the reader a taste of the book: — 


‘‘ A great deal has been written to find out where this Ophir was; but 
there can be no doubt that it was in India. The names for apes, peacocks, 
ivory, and almug-trees (brought by Solomon’s fleet from Ophir) are foreign 
words in Hebrew, as much as gutta-percha or tobacco are in English. Now, 
if we wished to know from what part of the world gutta-percha was first 
imported into England, we might safely conclude that it came from that 
country where the name gutta-percha formed part of the spoken language. 
If, therefore, we can find a language in which the names of peacock, apes, 
ivory, and almug-tree, which are foreign to the Hebrew, are indigenous, 
we may be certain that the oe in which that language was spoken 
ane have been the Ophir of the Bible. That language is no other but 

anscrit,”’ 


3. Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, and on the Religious 
Questions of the: Day. By M. Guizot: New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. Pp. 356. 


This book has created a wide-spread interest among the edu- 
cated and thinking classes of Europe ; but we must confess to much 
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disappointment in its perusal. Perhaps the eminent position of 
Guizot, his profound statesmanship, his just reputation. as an his- 
torian, his great powers and large opportunities, led us to expect 
too much. We have certainly waited with eager impatience the 
coming of this volume, in the belief that it would furnish 4 fresh 
and original contribution to the discussion and final settlement of 
some of the great questions agitating the religious world. But it 
has nothing in it new or original, —nothing but what has been said 
before, and often better said; in fact, it is but a repetition, with 
one or two exceptions, of what may be found in any ordinary 
treatise on the same subjects. It is true that the work is not 
complete ; and several themes are merely glanced at, which, the 
author tells us, are in the succeeding volumes to be discussed with 
more thoroughness. 


4. History of Julius Caxsar. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. Pp. 472. 


This is the work so long promised, so anxiously expected by 
the literary and political world, and so long in coming. So great 
was the desire to see it that 14,000 copies were sold in Paris on 
the day of its publication; and it has already been translated into 
all the languages of Europe, and a French edition published by 
the Appletons in this country. Napoleon has certainly done his 
part ‘* without regard to expense,” having caused the letter-press 
to be set up no less than twenty-two times before he had done 
with alterations and improvements, and having built a model tri- 
reme at a cost of $50,000, that he might have the ancient galley 
before his eyes to aid his descriptions, not to mention troops 
clothed in Roman armor, in order that his pen might thus repro- 
duce the past more vividly. 

And now of the work itself. It has been a pleasant surprise to 
us. We confess to astonishment that a man always bearing such 
an immense load of care and anxiety as burdens the mind of Louis 
Napoleon could have the courage, or find the time, to prepare such 
a volume, and to do the work so thoroughly.. Take Book I., on 
‘* Roman History before Cesar.” We question if there is any- 
thing-in the English tongue which crowds such a vast amount of 
accurat€ information into so small a compass. Chapter IV. of 
this Book is a marvel of condensation. Every sentence is packed 
solid with facts, and facts which enable thé reader to form a per- 
fect picture of the wonderful prosperity and the commercial con- 
dition and resources of the Mediterranean Basin at the period 
reviewed. We have read and ye-read this chapter with increasing 
pleasure and profit. 

As regards the aim of the book, it is clear enough that it is 
political as well as historical, being an elaborate and able defence 
of Napoleonism, as well as a history and defence of the great Ju- 
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lius, his character, deeds, and aims. The key to the author’s pur- 
pose is seen in the preface, where he says he seeks “to prove that 
when Providence raises up such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, and 
Napoleon, it is to trace out to peoples the path they ought to fol- 
low; to stamp with the seal of their genius a new era, and to ac- 
complish in a few years the labor of many centuries.” ° : 
We can scarcely read a dozen pages without seeing how his 
apology for Cesar and his political course is perpetually drifting 
toward a justification of his own and his uncle’s policy. It is evi- 
dent, too, that he is a believer, as was Napoleon I., in “‘ manifest 
destiny ;” or, in other words, the Rubicon and the Coup D’Etat 
were equally the offspring of necessity, and the rule of Cesar and 
of Louis Napoleon were foreordained from the beginning. On this 
point his subjects will probably entertain a doubt. The following 
is curiously suggestive of the present as well as the past; and, 
reading, one cannot help thinking of the events of the last four 
years, — how all things and all men, the friendly and the hostile 
alike, have steadily crowded in one direction and to one end : — 


‘¢ Destiny regulates events. . . It is well worthy our attention 
that, when destiny is driving a state of things toward a given point or aim, 
there is by a law of fate a concurrence of all forces in the same direction. 
Thither tend alike the attacks and the hopes of those who seek change ; 
thither tend the fears and the resistance of those who would put a stop to 
every movement. . . . What ought to fix our attention is the spectacle 
of the partisans of resistance and the system of Sylla, the opponents of all 
innovation, helping, unconsciously, the progress of the events which 
smoothed for Caesar the way to supreme power.’’ — Pp, 397, 398. 


Again, in the preface we have the following, which looks in 
this and in several other directions, as the reader will discover :— 


‘* Neither the murder of Caesar nor the captivity of St. Helena have been 
able to destroy irrevocably two popelet causes overthrown by a league 
which disguised itself under the mask of liberty (a justificatory allusion to 
the French Republic overthrown by Napvleon III., as well as to the Holy 
Alliance which overthrew Napoleon I.). Brutus, by slaying Czsar, 
plunged Rome into the horrors of civil war. He did not prevent the rei 
of Augustus, but he rendered possible those of Nero and Caligula. The 
ostracism of Napoleon by confederated Europe has been no more successful 
in preventing the empire from being resuscitated ; and, nevertheless, how far 
are we from the great questions solved, the — calmed, and the legiti- 
mate satisfactions given to the peoples of Kurope! Thus every day since 
1815 has verified the prophecy of the captive of St. Helena: ‘ How many 
struggles, how much blood, how many years will it not require to realize 
the good which I intended to do for mankind !’ ’’ — Preface, p. 15. 


And again, in the closing paragraph of the volume, with a quiet 
allusion to his own case, without doubt, he says, — 


“Let us not continually seek little passions in great souls. The success 
of superior men, and it is a consoling thought, is due rather to the lofti- . 
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ness of their sentiments than to the speculations of selfishness and cunning ; 
this success depends much more on their skill in taking advantage of cir- 
cumstances than on that presumption, blind enough to believe itself capable 
of creating events which are in the hands of God. Certainly, Csosar had 
faith in his destiny and confidence in his genius; but faith is an instinct, 
not a calculation ; and genius foresees the future without understanding its 
mysterious progress.’’ : 


The chief interest of this book lies in the fact that, while it gives 
the history of Cesar, it is also, as we have said, an exposition of 
he political opinions and policy of the author, and unfolds to the 
world his views on the most important and profound problems of 
political and social science. At the same time, it shows a labori- 
ous and careful scholarship, an intellectual grasp, a breadth of 
view, and a vigorous and finished style, which would do honor to 
any professional literary student, but in a reigning sovereign, the 
busiest man in all Europe, is without a parallel. In closing, we 
cannot resist the desire to quote the following passage which, in 
part at least, finds such a singular illustration in the recent events 
and the existing conditions of our own history :— 


‘But by what sign are we to recognize a man’s greatness? By the em- 
ire of his ideas, when his principles and his system triumph in spite of his 
eath or defeat. Is it not, in fact, the peculiarity of genius to survive de- 

struction, and to extend its empire over future generations? Czesar disap- 
peared, and his influence predominates still more than during his life. Cic- 
ero, his adversary, is compelled to exclaim, ‘ All the acts of Cesar, his 
writing, his words, his promises, his thoughts, have more force since his 
death than if he were still alive.’ ”’ 


Thanks to the Harpers for the superb style in which they have 
issued this Library edition; it must add even to their reputation. 
Our “ Riverside Press ” must look to its laurels. 


5. Our Country : Its Trials and its Triumphe. A series of discourses 
suggested by the varying events of the war of the Union. By George Peck, 
D.D. New York: Carlton & Porter. Pp. 300. 


Patriotic, earnest, and plain-spoken, calling men and things by 
their right names, but not distinguished by thought, originality, 
or eloquence from a multitude of similar sermons to which the war 
has given birth. 


6. A Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer. By Rev. W. Denton. Edited 
and enlarged by Rev. Henry J. Fox. New York: Carlton & Porter. Pp. 
208. 


A truly admirable and useful little book which should find place 
. in every minister’s study, and in every Christian household. It is 
practical and devotional, eminently suggestive, promotive of self- 
examination, and of gratitude and trust toward God, and, withal, 
learned in its critical analysis of the text and petitions of the 
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prayer, as may be seen on pp. 182-191, where we have a concise 
and scholarly summary of the authorities for and against the Dox- 
ology, ‘“‘ For thine is the kingdom,” ete. Its occasional doctrinal 
errors will not greatly disturb the intelligent reader. 


7. A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, and Hom- 
iletical, with Special Reference to Ministers and Students. By John Peter 
Lange, D. D., Professor of Theology at the University of Bonn, in connec- 
tion with a number of eminent European Divines. Vol. I. The Gospel 
according to Matthew, together with a General Theological and Homiletical 
Introduction to the New Testament. Translated from the Third German 
Edition, with Additions, Original and Selected. By Philip Schaff, D. D. 
8vo. pp. 568. New York: Charles Scribner. 


This work has already reached a third edition, though it has 
been out but a few months. We learn from the publishers that it 
is the most successful book they have ever issued—and that is 
saying a great deal. It is certainly the most comprehensive, and 
is likely to prove the most voluminous and costly biblical com- 
mentary of the age; but then it is a library in itself, — Matthew 
alone filling a royal octavo volume of 600 pages, fine print. Its 
leading features are the following: it presents the text in a literal 
translation, with the principal various readings and a threefold 
commentary, — critical, doctrinal, and homiletical,— under distinct 
and separate heads. The critical notes explain all the difficult 
words and passages; the doctrinal and ethical thoughts present 
what the author decides are the doctrines and precepts of the text ; 
the homiletical hints suggest themes and points for sermons and 
Bible lectures, and exhibit the endless applicability of the word 
of God to all classes and conditions of men. The work is one of 
great learning, of extensive and critical research, but it is thorough- 
ly orthodox, in the sectarian sense of the word; and, so far as the 
American editor’s work is concerned, narrow, conceited, and con- 
troversially dogmatic. Both author and editor repeat all the stale 
comments on Hell, Unquenchable Fire, Aionios or Eternal, Devil, 
Possessions, the Trinity, etc., etc., as though they were beyond 
question or doubt. We scarcely know of such examples of per- 
sistent special pleading as are furnished by the comments on 
Matt. xxiv; on the temptation of Jesus, iv.; and on losing the 
soul, xvi. But for these and similar reasons it will be popular 
with the so-called evangelical sects, though liberal Christians will 
not be pleased with this substitution of controversy, for commen- 
tary. 


8. History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Denbetne. Prom the fourth London 
edition. With a copious Analytical Index. Volume VII. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Boston: A. Williams & Co. Pp. 551. 


' This is the closing volume of one of the noblest historical 
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works of our time. We should be glad, if we had room, to say 
all we think, and all it deserves to have said of it. It is learned,. 
original in its investigations, temperate and fair in its discussions, 
reliable in its conclusions, as regards the period of which it 
treats, and in this respect perpetually reminds us of Gibbon, 
while at the same time we pleasantly miss his ‘‘ solemn sneer ” at 
Christianity. We are glad once more to commend this valuable 
work to the attention of ministers and students. With Arnold 
and Niebuhr, Merivale and Gibbon, they will be thoroughly fur- 
nished on Roman history. The publishers deserve thanks for the 
elegant style in which they have issued the work, and for the 
added value of a copious Analytical Index of seventy-two pages. 


9. Memoir of Mrs. Mary H. Adams. By her Husband. Boston: New 
England Publishing House, Pp. 144. 


An interesting sketch of one who proved herself a devoted and 
consistent Christian in all the relations of life. Her character, as 
presented in this memoir, is full of grace and beauty, and shows 
the soft light with which true piety clothes a naturally sweet and 
amiable disposition, quick to every demand of love or duty. It 
should have place in all our Sunday-school libraries. 


10. Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Bayne. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 2 vols. pp. 426, 392. a 


These volumes contain the deliberate judgment of one of the 
soundest and clearest thinkers of our time on the productions and 
place in literature of Tennyson, Macaulay, Coleridge, Charlotte 
Bronte, Mrs. Browning, De Quincey, etc., — concerning the last of 
whom his criticism seems just and discriminating ; though we.can- 
not agree with him that it is ‘‘remarkably probable that the early 
Christians and the Essenes were one and the same.” Beside these 
essays, we have others on the * Characteristics of Modern Civil- 
ization,” one of the best in the collection; on ** The Pulpit and 
the Press,” on Plato, Bonaparte, etc. 


11. Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By William Forsyth, M. A., Q. C. 
2 vols. pp. 564, 341. With twenty illustrations. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. ' 

The Iliad of Homer, Rendered into English Blank Verse. By Edward 
Earl of Derby. 2 vols. pp. 430, 457. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
By James Antony Froude, M. A. 2 vols. pp. 447, 551. New York: Chas. 
Scribner & Co. All the above for sale in Boston by Lee & Shepard. 


These beautiful volumes brought out with such elegant taste, 
printed in the best style of the Riverside Press, on softly-tinted 
paper, in a fair and open type, richly bound, a perfect luxury to 
every lover of good books, are.an honorable testimony to the.en- 
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terprise and judgment of the eminent publishers whose imprint 
they bear. They will be welcomed by every scholar, and will be 
eagerly sought by all persons of culture and refinement, by all 
having any fondness for literary pursuits. 

The New Life of Cicero is a long needed and most valuable con- 
tribution to the department of classical biography. It is a century 
or more since Middleton’s panegyric was published ; and it would 
be strange if in all that has been done.within that period for Ro- 
man history and literature, some new lights had not been thrown 
upon the character and life of Rome’s greatest orator and scholar, 
and on his relations to the great men and great events of his time. 
Acting from this persuasion, Mr. Forsyth has diligently gathered 
up the new material, and using it with excellent judgment, has 
given us a faithful and fascinating biography, which shows us not 
only the statesman, politician, and orator, but the man in his own’ 
home, and among his acquaintances, as husband, father, brother, 
and friend, thus at the same time revealing to us the manner of 
life of the wealthy and educated classes at Rome two thousand 
years ago. The character of Cicero, as fairly and. impartially 
drawn by Mr. Forsyth, commands our admiration, in many re- 
spects, in spite of the fact that we are often compelled to censure 
his conduct, and to pity his weaknesses ; though we cannot quite 
agree with his biographer that he ‘‘ would have been a more con- 
sistent, if he had been a less scrupulous, man.” In his conduct 
toward Pompey and Cesar he was certainly unscrupulous enough, 
as his private correspondence shows, notwithstanding the plea 
that it was all for the sake of country. If our readers would see 
the most which pagan culture can do for a man, — and that, too, 
aman of the most splendid intellectual gifts and educational ac- 
quirements, — let them consult Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. 

The New Translation of Homer is attracting universal atten- 
tion, — first, perhaps, because the production of a distinguished 
nobleman immersed in public affairs, and yet finding time to en- 
gage in a work requiring so much laborious study as well as crit- 
ical and poetical ability ; and, second, because it has long been felt 
that Pope’s rhyming verse did not always adequately express the 
beauties and delicacies of the great ‘* father of song.” The free- 
dom and easy rhythmical flow of the present translation certainly 
make it very pleasant reading. We are not competent to judge 
critically of the merits of the rendering; but European scholars 
pronounce strongly in its favor, as being immeasurably nearer the 
original than Pope’s, and superior to anything yet attempted in 
England. 

Froude’s England is taking high rank as a work of original re- 
search and independent testimony. Its chief value lies in the 
new facts which the author has brought out from state papers, 
respecting fhe character and actions of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
the fresh interest he has thrown around the English Reformation 
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as a political and religious movement, and the vivid pictures 
which he gives of the actual life of the times he reviews. It is 
pleasant to think that even the devil is not as black as he is 
painted ; but whether his readers will accept Mr. Froude’s por- 
trait of the English Old Harry in the place of the one we have so 
long looked upon, is somewhat doubtful. 

In his attempts to bolster up the king by accusations and insin- 
uations against Catharine and Anne Boleyn, he-builds on slender 
facts, argues feebly, —in fact, makes a failure of it. But his re- 
searches have certainly brought to light some facts which will 
compel future historians to soften the more hideous features of 
the popular likeness of Henry. At the same time he has brought 
into clearer view the motives and aims of the chief actors and 
_ agents in the English Reformation, and enables us to see that, in 

the beginning, a Protestant movement was the last thing thought 
of. Indeed, entire separation from the Church of Rome was forced 
upon them by the “ logic of events,” as emancipation, not thought 
of at first, was forced upon our government as a necessity of the 
war. 

In conclusion we must say, that such standard works as the 
above, issued in such superior style, and at such a time, reflect 
equal credit upon the publishers and upon the public which pur- 
chases and reads. 


12. Travels in Central Asia ; Being the Account ofa Journey from Teheran 
across the Turkoman Desert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian to Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Samarcand, By Arminius Vambery. New Tok: Harper 
& Brothers. Pp. 493. 


This beautiful volume is replete with fresh and valuable infor- 
mation concerning a vast region hitherto a terra incognita to Eu- 
ropeans, and of the various nomadic tribes roaming through its 
wildernesses, their manners, savage customs, and religious super- 
stitions. The journey of Vambery was one of the most adventur- 
ous and perilous of modern times, for he carried his life in his 
hand, every step of the way; and his assumed character of der- 
vish was a constant strain upon his thought and feeling, and ex- 
posed him every moment to the danger of detection, and the cer- 
tain death which would have followed at the hands of the enraged 
Mohammedan bigots. 

The book reveals the fact that slavery and the slave trade are 
found in their most hideous forms among the Turkomans, the 
Persians being chiefly the victims, kidnapped in the raids of these 
fierce nomads, There is nothing in Southern slavery that equals 
the systematic savagery of these Turkomans. The second part of 
the volume gives important facts respecting the agriculture and 
trade of these regions, and of their political relations and policy 
toward Russia and England. The work ranks in interest and 
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value with the splendid Library of African Travel which reflects 
such honor on the Harpers. 


13. Life in Heaven ; There, Faith is changed into Sight, and Hope is 
eee into blissful Fruition. By the author of ‘* Heaven our Home,”’ etc. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Pp. 273. 


We have no fellowship with the doctrinal ‘errors of this volume 
and its predecessors ; but we welcome any attempt to elevate and 
spiritualize the common belief respecting the nature of heaven, the 
elements of its happiness, and the condition and employments of 
its inhabitants. It is true this author confines himself mostly to 
the social view of the subject ; but the thoughts and words which 
he ascribes to the saints of the Old and New Testaments, to New- 
ton, Bacon, Locke, all of whom, curiously enough, he puts side by . 
side with Milton, Pollock, and other orthodox saints, in his heav- 
enly seances, are an immense advance upon the flat and insipid 
talk which the majority of religious books puts into the mouths of 
glorified spirits. 


14. Cape Cod. By Henry D. Thoreau. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Pp. 252. : : 


We are almost ashamed and certainly sorry to say this is the 
first of Thoreau’s volumes which we have read; but we are very 
sure it will not be the last. We have had for a long time a vague 
impression that the authdt’s idiosyncrasies were specially disa- 
greeable, and that he took great pleasure in thrusting them into 
the faces of his readers ; and so we shunned him, as we always do 
every monstrosity, whether intellectual, moral, or physical. But 
we desire to confess our mistake, and to commend ** Cape Cod” to 
our readers as a genuine book; fresh, original, a mirror of the 
shifting sands of the Cape and the restless waves of the ocean, in 
full sympathy with Nature in all her moods, alive with curious 
anecdotes and traditions, abounding in keen and amusing obser- 
vations of men and manners, and containing very many interest- 
ing scraps of scientific and historical information. ) 


15, The Thinking Bayonet. By James K. Hosmer. Boston: Walker, 
Faller, & Co. Pp. 326. 


Not equal to Mr. Hosmer’s * Color Guard,” whichis one of the 
best books of the war. It is a work of fiction in which facts, ob- 
servations, and actual experience are wrought into the fabric of 
the story, ‘with the design of showing, in the felicitous phrase ‘of 
Kossuth, that, sometimes at least, “‘ bayonéts think;” that the 
ranks contain men amply able to weigh the political and social 
questions involved in our struggle. 
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16. Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. Boston: Wm, V. 
Spencer. Pp. 326. 


Miss Cobbe is the author of “Intuitive Morals,” “ Broken 
Lights,” and other kindred works. The present volume is chiefly 
interesting as an example of the manner in which a pure Theist, 
acknowledging no divine revelation, treats such subjects as Faith, 
Prayer, Repentance, Thanksgiving, and Adoration, in the light of 
“ religious obligations ;” such subjects as Impenitence, Scepti- 
cism, Irreverence, and Worldliness as “ religious faults;” and 
Blasphemy, Apostasy, Sacrilege, Atheism, Pantheism, Polythe- 
ism, and Idolatry as“ religious offences.” Miss Cobbe is a woman 
of large culture, of a truly reverent and loving spirit, with a vig- 
orous intellect, and a style as pure and transparent as water. If 
our readers will carefully study the sections on Faith, Repentance, 
Prayer, Adoration, and Thanksgiving, they will cordially endorse 
this statement ; for they will find in them many true things, and 
many things exceedingly beautiful and tender, both in feeling and 
in expression. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


+ 


Lessons on the Subject of Right and Wrong, for use in Families 
and Schools. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth. [Might be profit- 
ably introduced into Bible classes and Sunday-schools. | 


Studies for Stories. By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Pp. 404. [Pleasing, healthy in spirit, and well calcu- 
lated to make more and more odious selfishness, envy, jealousy, 
and kindred sins against the law of social life. ] 


Hallowed Songs. A Collection of the most popular Hymns 
and Tunes, both old and new, designed for Prayer and Social 
Meetings, Revivals, Family Worship, and Sabbath-Schools. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Pp. 256. [Contains 428 Hymns, 251 
Tunes, and 7 Chants. | 


Stevens’s History of Methodism. 2 vols. New York : Carlton 
& Porter. [Will be reviewed by a competent hand in the Octo- 
ber number. | 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


The Supernaturalism of the Old Testament. 


Every age has its dangers. In former times the danger lay in believing 
too much ; in our times the danger is in believing too little. — Watson. 


Those who hate the very name of miracle in reality suppose the greatest 
of all miracles, — the tying up of the hands of the Almighty from disposing 
of events according to his will. — Bishop Burnett. 


It is all miracle or it is nothing. — Howitt. 


Ir is not our purpose in this paper to affirm anything with 
regard to the possibility or impossibility of miracles, philosoph- 
ically considered, nor to discuss any particular theory con- 
cerning them. The question of. miracles is one of fact, and 
not of philosophy ; and, therefore, credence in miracles ought 
not to rest on the ability of any person to explain and harmo- 
nize them with psychological or natural laws. If miracles are 
really in contradiction of fact, and clearly impossible per se, 
then the assertion of miracles must be given up, and whatever 
depends on miracles be abandoned. That they are not strictly 
in line with local fact, and so far above reason as to make it 
impossible to explain them, should not be regarded as conclu- 
sive against their possibility, nor deter us from believing that 
they have actually occurred. The working processes of the 
wise and omnipotent God are but dimly revealed to mortals in 
the present state, and the known, in comparison with the un- 
known, is as the finite in comparison with the infinite. Edu- 
cated intelligence, coupled with modesty, will always perceive a 
limit to its powers, and, never over-confident, bound its asser- 
tions with the cautious reservation, “as I believe,” or * so 
far as I know,” humbly acknowledging that, whatever may 
be our future privileges and attainments, here, at least, it is 
ordained that we shall “ see through a glass darkly.” 

An Indian prince refused to believe the assertion of an 
Englishman that, in his country, water became solid and would 

NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 34 
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bearupastone. He affirmed, with a good show of reason, and 
was apparently sustained by facts, that the solidification of water 
was contrary to the laws of nature as ascertained by unvarying 
experience, and too preposterous to be believed. Neither his 
fathers nor himself, he alleged, had ever known water to be- 
come solid; and as for bearing up a stone on its surface, he 
knew it would not. It had been tested a thousand times. 

Superficially regarded, we are compelled to admit that the 
denial of the Indian prince of what to him would have been a 
violation of the laws of nature seems well founded and just; 
but, knowing what we do of the phenomenon of frozen water, 
we can scarcely repress a smile, nor help feeling that an honest 
acknowledgment of the limitations of both reason and experi- 
ence would have become even a semi-barbarous Indian prince.’ 

Our inability to account for any alleged phenomena, on 
grounds of pure reason, science, or philosophy, should not be 
received in bar of the truth of such alleged phenomena. Un- 
der no conceivable circumstances can the real question be: 
Can I explain this alleged fact or phenomenon consistently with 
what I know? but, rather, it should be, Is this alleged fact 
or phenomenon in contradictiction of other facts and phenom- 
ena, which, with their limitations, have been fully ascertained 
and established? If the allegation of miracles, or the super- 
natural, cannot be shown to be in flat contradiction of fact, 
then in fairness it must be conceded that miracles are possible ; 
and, if possible, they may have occasionally occurred in the 
providential education of the world, or in the history of God’s 
dealings with the human race. 

What becomes logically presumable as a deduction of pure 
reason, the Bible, we all know, everywhere affirms. Regarded 
in the light of its history and remarkable internal character, 
the Bible itself is a miracle. "We do not know how honest and 
competent criticism, fully aware of all that concerns it, can 
avoid the acknowledgment that “ it is all miracle or it is noth- 
ing.” In other words, as Howitt well says, “ It is that higher 
course of nature which God, without violating or interrupting 


1See Owen’s ** Footfalls,’? Part II. 
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the lower or physical course, interfuses through it at his 
pleasure, as easily as he interfuses his sunshine through the 
atmosphere, or, when he pleases, hurls his lightning through 
his sunshine; as he sends his mysterious comets amid his 
fixed stars and regularly-revolving planets, and pours the fiery 
life-blood of imponderable principles through the unconscious 
pulses of nature.” 

With respect to the Bible, we may say therefore, Falsus 
in uno, falsus in omnibus. It must be obvious to the most 
careless student that the supernatural is interwoven with its 
every fibre, and cannot be separated from it without rendering 
useless or destroying the whole. The supernatural, indeed, is 
the spinal column of the Book of God. It is its nervous sys- 
tem, making vital and sensitive each part from Genesis to Rev- 
elation. Lopping off a part and conserving a part is a process 
not admissible. Literally the phrase is, though it may seem 
harsh, “ Your purse or your life,” or, in other words, Your 
entire faith or none at all. Nothing valuable is gained by 
conceding anything to the sceptic. Logically he is not en- 
titled to anything. ‘The alternative is plain and simple. The 
Bible is like or unlike every other book in the world. lf un- 
like, then in what respect? Certainly not in binding, paper, 
printing, words. In what then? If in anything, it must be in 
the miraculous or supernatural element that pervades it. And 
here, in our judgment, we touch the true issue between the 
Rationalist and Supernaturalist. It is a simple question of fact, 
and nothing else. We fairly offer the Rationalist, therefore, 
the laboring oar, and ask him to prove that the supernatural is 
unhistorical, and in contradiction of fact. 

The task we here propose to the Rationalist will be found, — 
if undertaken, little less than herculean ; for at this point the 
argument derived from probability enters and literally closes 
every conceivable avenue of escape. This argument affirms 
that the unhesitating reception of the entire Old Testament for 
nearly three thousand years by the Jewish people makes it high- 
ly probable, if not positively certain, that it is an authentic 
history of their affairs ; that what it relates as having occurred 
did actually occur. 
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The naked statement of this proposition does not do full jus- 
tice to the facts, or rather does not present the features of the 
case as they actually appear on record. What is the real nature 
of the history that the Jews have so cordially received and im- 
plicitly believed? It is not a complication of smooth flatteries 
and fair prophecies, calculated to tickle the national vanity and 
minister to its pride. On the contrary, it is a story of darkness 
and blood unflinchingly and sternly told. Crime of every de- 
gree of variation, and of every hue, tracks through it from be- 
ginning toend. Debauchery, musder, theft, knavery, idolatry, 
faithlessness between man and man and between party and 
party, appear at every turn. Few personages, prominent or 
otherwise, that throng the historic canvas, stand out from the 
dark background in virtue’s pure and undimmed light ; while 
the theatre of the nation’s development is hung around with 
only a “ragged fringe of glory.” The question is provoked, 
and we cannot suppress it, for it is legitimate, Is it probable 
that. the Jewish people would have submitted for several 
thousand years to a lying history that recorded in terrible col- 
ors their disgrace ? They alone, of all people on the face of 
the earth, possessed this Book of Record, and professed to be 
guided by it; and it was in their power to have destroyed it, 
had they been so disposed. Why did they not do it? 

To put this argument in its true light, let us suppose a case. 
Suppose an educated pagan to examine for the first time the 
book called the Bible ; and, meanwhile, totally unaware of the 
claims of any party or sect in its behalf. He is not long in 
making the discovery that it is entirely unlike any other book he 
ever saw ; and he speedily becomes interested. Of course, he 
is not greatly surprised at its marvellous stories of the super- 
natural ; for the miracles of the Bible, in magnitude and mar- 
vel, are poor affairs compared with those in heathen sacred 
books and traditions. But he finds in the Bible an element 
which, to him, is fresh and new. He reads of Adam, Noah, 
Lot, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, and 
many others, — the great men of the Jewish nation, — the 
pivotal men of their history and age. He admires, and is 
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amazed. Their virtues were many, and they are clearly defined 
and brought out in vivid colors. These he admires. But he 
is amazed that their vices, which were numerous and fearful, 
are cut in bold relief before the reader’s eye, and denounced 
with a severity of language without parallel. Stern Justice, 
with unvarying balance, and Truth, with pure lips, evidently 
preside over the picture. No attempt is made at evasion, 
palliation, or concealment. Each character is more or less a 
criminal ; and the unlucky man or woman is pilloried, and mer- 
cilessly set up before the gaze of the world. Prophets and 
seers launch anathemas upon them with unsparing severity. 
Fidelity to strict duty and veracity is everywhere evident ; and 
although they are represented as the chosen of God, and con- 
duits of his truth to mankind, — undoubtedly the best specimens 
possible of “ a world lying in wickedness,” — there is no attempt 
to procure their deification, nor even to elevate them into shin- 
ing and unblemished examples of every conceivable perfection. 
In the story of the historian, these men were nothing more than 
earthen vessels in which God’s treasure was hid. With a 
single exception, they were men like himself, but men whom 
God had elevated into the supernatural degree of perception 
and receptivity, and made his instruments in communicating 
with men. He cannot fail to perceive — what, indeed, is every- 
where evident — that with the writers of this Book men were 
comparatively nothing, truth everything. Evidently they had 
no intention to deceive. They wrote in the spirit of the motto, 
“Magna*est veritas, et prevalebit,” — truth is mighty, and 

will prevail! Beyond question, they were content to rest on 
that. That their confidence has been justified, a thousand and 
a thousand times over, we all know. But, to such boldness of 
treatment of inspired men, and such franknesg and freedom of 
statement, what would an educated, intelligent pagan be likely 
to say? It is not difficult to conceive. If surprised and as- 
tonished, as undoubtedly he would be, at the same time, we are 
sure, he would feel compelled to acknowledge that the whole 
narrative wore the undeniable aspect of truth. But how would 
his surprise and astonishment, if possible, be redoubled, on 


34* 
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learning that, in the Bible, provision is made against every con- 
ceivable vice, and for the promotion of all needful virtues. 
Virtue is to be rewarded, and vice punished. There is no ar- 
rangement for small peccadilloes or great sins. The words go 
ringing through his ears, “I am a just God, and will by no 
means clear the guilty.” No encouragement is offered to sin ; 
no avenue of escape from just punishment is opened to the 
guilty. ‘ Holiness to the Lord” is everywhere the motto. 
Deceitful lips and a lying tongue are things God hates. 
“Thou shalt not bring up a false report.” ‘Cursed is he 
that stirreth up strife.” ‘Though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not be unpunished.” These, and similar senten- 
ces, are pearls of the Word, — not sparingly inserted here and 
there, but sown with a lavish hand through its pages as thickly 
as stars in the firmament. Should he compare heathen with 
Christian nations to-day, he would be forced to confess that the 
truths, moral precepts, and spirit of the Bible have been and 


are the chief and only causes of difference between them.’ 
Were the authors of the Bible liars and deceivers? Did these 
men sit in judgment on themselves, and virtually record their 
own disgrace?’ He is prepared for the question. 

He closes the book, turns it silently in his hands, and medi- 
tates. Is this book, he asks himself, a mere human invention, 
a compilation of lies, a mixture of truth and falsehood, art- 


2 What a contrast to the morality of the Bible is even that of Plato and Socrates ! 
I@agine Plato, as he does, representing Socrates, the most exalted engnciator of 
Greek morals, recommending that all women and children shal] be in common ; 
that parents should not be able to recognize their own children, nor children their 
parents. That young men who had distinguished themselves in war should have 
free range amongst the women of his model republic, and that women should con- 
tend naked in the public games, etc. — Hist. Supernatural. Vol. I. 

3 Notice the followi€g : ‘‘ The children of Israel and the children of Judah have 
only done evil before me from their youth: for the children of Israel have only 
provoked me to anger with the work of their hands, saith the Lord. For thiscity 
hath been to me as a provocation of mine anger and of my fury from the day that 
they built it even unto this day ; that I should remove it from before my face. 
Because of all the evil of the children of Israel and of the children of Judah, which 
they have done to provoke me to anger, they, their kings, their princes, their 
priests, and their prophets, and the men of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem.’’ — Jer. xxxii. 30-32, 
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fully blended? Is it conceivable that its authors were but un- 
principled men, who denounced wickedness in order to shield 
themselves? In that case, how has it happened that some sub- 
sequent author has not mentioned their crimes? Indeed, was 
there no faithful contemporary to expose to the execration of 
good men these ancient Joe Smiths? And how shall we ac- 
count for the silence of an entire nation whom these men, if 
speaking falsely, had vilified? And what is peculiarly mar- 
vellous, a silence that continues unbroken to thisday! More- 
over, he reflects, I cannot learn that any member of the Jewish 
nation ever professed to regard this book as a fraud ; while, on 
the other hand, I am told that able Jews have frequently defend- 
ed it against the attacks of its enemies. Howisthis? In this 
book I find that the Jewish people are frequently denounced as 
abominably wicked, bloodthirsty beyond parallel, idolatrous, 
stiff-necked, and continually rebellious. It affirms that they 
were frequently and severely punished, and their final exter- 
mination as a nation was prophesied. And yet these records 
were venerated, yea, almost worshipped, by the whole nation! 
If they were false, is it at all likely they would have been per- 
mitted to survive to this hour, much less have been honored 
with a Repository in the Ark of God?* He feels the force of 
these considerations, and they present to his mind the obvious 
conclusion ; to wit, This book is precisely what it claims to be, 
—a revelation from God, and a supernatural gift to man ! 
That the conclusion to which. we have supposed an intelli- 
gent pagan would come is not forced and arbitrary, will appear 
from the fact that the genuineness of the Hebrew records was 


* That a people should wilfully deface and falsify their history for four thousand 
years for no conceivable purpose, would be a sufficiently strong demand on our 
faith; but that this people should from age to age persist in the same strain and in 
the same plan, is infinitely more difficult of acceptance ; and finally, that this 
should be, of all nations, the one selected to maintain the truth of God and of 
Christ, is so preposterous a proposition that it implies a moral insanity in those 
who advance, and something still more insane in those who accept it. To disbe- 
lieve a miracle, or a series of miracles, may be, under some circumstances, a proof 
of sagacity ; but he who could believe all that is implied in the above demands must 


be an incarnation of credulous folly bordering on idiocy. — Hist. Supernatural. 
Vol. I. 
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not questioned, but admitted, by their heathen contempora- 
ries, — at any rate, by those heathen writers who lived in the 
period between the close of the Hebrew canon and the advent 
of Christ.” The argument, therefore, drawn from probability, 
in our judgment, fairly disposes of the question of miracles, nar- 
rowing the field of controversy to a single point, and leaving 
the objector to deny them on the ground of the impossibility of 
all miracles, or to accept of them as one of God’s working meth- 
ods, or “as a part of his ways.” 

Moreover, we are enabled by this course of argument to pre- 
sent an alternative sharply to the Rationalist, and compel him 
to accept the Bible as a whole as a supernatural revelation, or 
reject it altogether as a fraud and deceit, not leaving him 
the poor vestige of the privilege of holding fast to some 
cherished fragmentary part which he has consented to honor 
with his coy and blushing faith. This we shall now do con- 
clusively, by showing that supernaturalism is bound up with 
the Old Testament records from beginning to end ; that, as we 
have already stated, it permeates its every fibre and cannot be 
separated from it ; that it pervades it as thoroughly as the soul 
does the body, and is in a similar sense its life; in a word, that 
“it is all miracle or it is nothing.” 

The very first chapter of the Old Testament asserts the per- 
formance of a most stupendous miracle. ‘‘ IN THE BEGINNING 
GOD CREATED THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH!” Not by 


5 See Kitto’s Cyc. Bib. Lit. pp. 492, 362. 

Josephus, in his dispute with Apion, gives the following important testimony 
touching the genuineness of the sacred books of the Jews: ‘‘ Every one is not per- 
mitted of his own accord to be a writer, nor is there any disagreement in what is 
written, they being only prophets that have written the original and earliest ac- 
count of things, as they learned them from God himself by inspiration ; others 
have written what hath happened in their own times in a very distinct manner. 
For we have not an innumerable number of books, disagreeing from and contra- 
dicting each other, but only twenty-two books, which contain the records of all 
the past times, and are justly esteemed divine. Five belong to Moses;.... the 
prophets who were after Moses wrote down what was done in their time in thirteen 
books; ... . and how firmly we have given credit to these books is evident from what 
we do ; for during so many ages already past, no one hath been so bold as either 
to add anything to them, to take anything from them, or to make any change in 
them!’ And he cites many heathen authors who admit the truth of Jewish his- 
tory. — Against Apion, Book I. 
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easy steps of slow gradation, with cautious and minute expla- 
nations of the process as it proceeds, but by a bold and start- 
ling genesis, the reader is introduced to the grandest operations 
and results of creative power. He speaks, anditisdone. He 
commands, and it stands fast. The heavens, with their magnifi- 
cent display of wisdom and handiwork; the earth, perpetu- 
ally teeming with wonders and developing all needful uses, are 
assigned a definite BEGINNING, and referred to an intelligent 
causE. Chaos is reduced to order; the reign of most ancient 
night is broken. Curiosity to see the clew at which creation 
began is gratified ; anxiety about results is quelled. Reason 
is furnished a satisfactory standing-point from which to conduct 
its investigations. The corner-stone of the edifice is laid and 
the foundation established, and thenceforward, stage by stage, 
the work stands revealed. God speaks, and the earth assumes 
its place in space. His Spirit moves upon its surface, and 
“mountains rear their forms sublime,” ocean receives its 
bounds and retires to its depths, the sun and moon receive 
their dominions, and wield the sceptre of power, the scenery 
of day and night is shifted by invisible hands, the green sod 
covers the earth, and flowers come forth to cheer the spirit, and 
delight the senses, of the coming man. By and by, tribes of 
insect life swarm the air, animals fill the forests and fields, and 
the waters are agitated by the presence of animate life. A 
swift succession of miracles hang poised on the thought, and 
transpire at the utterance of the will and word of God. And 
the narrative permits us to believe that these wonders of crea- 
tion were accomplished with the certainty and accurate move- 
ment of clock-work! The ease, indeed, we may say the assur- 
ance, of the narrative, is one of its most surprising features. 
Compared with other records of creation, itself is a miracle, — 
a miracle of style. The most marvellous feature of the mira- 
cle, however, remains to be noticed. ‘There was not a man 
to tall the ground ;” “ and God made man from the dust, and 
breathed into him the breath of life, and he became a living 
soul.” Behold the greatness of the miracle! Here is a 
being — the only being among beings — walking erect, the su- 
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perior of all beasts, and their ordained lord and master. More- 
over, unlike all beasts, he is made in the image of his Creator, 
endowed with an immortal spirit, and destined to live with his 
Maker forever ; and we submit that the entire subsequent his- 
tory of this wonderful being justifies the account here given 
of him. More than this; inferentially it justifies the account 
given of the creations which preceded him.° 

But it is not our purpose to attempt the justification of the 
Mosaic record. We ask attention here to the miracle, or rather 
series of miracles, which it relates; and we appeal to the can- 
dor of any intelligent reader, if it is possible to separate from 
this portion of Bible history its miraculous element. Rather, 
is not the account of the miracle all there is of the history? 
Our modern Sadducees are not, by any means, unaware of this 
fact, and the difficulty it involves to their system of scepticism ; 
and this accounts for the many attempts made in high and low 
places to get rid of the Mosaic account of the creation alto- 
gether! To admit its truth, and give it the honest adhesion of 
faith, would be a decisive vote in favor of supernaturalism, — 
would silence the silly cry about violating the laws of nature ; 
for the creation of nature was itself a miracle ! 

We shall soon see that other portions of the Word differ, in 
no essential respect, with regard to the supernatural, from that 
portion which records the creative act. Preliminary, however, 
to such investigation, it is essential to our purpose to call at- 
tention to the fact that, according to the Mosaic record, man 
was, originally, a purer being than he now is, and privileged 
with direct intercourse with his Maker. It is asserted by 
Swedenborg that — 


‘¢ Man was so created that during his life on earth among men 
he might at the same time, also, live in heaven amongst the 
angels, and during his lifein heaven amongst the angels, he might 
at the same time, also, live on earth amongst men, so that heaven 
and earth might be together and form one, men knowing what 
is in heaven, and angels what is in the world; and that when 
men departed this life they might pass through, from the Lord’s 


6 See Gleig’s Hist. Bible, Vol. I. 
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kingdom on earth into the Lord’s kingdom in the heavens, not 
as into another, but as into the same, having been in it, also, 
during the life in the body. But as man became so corporeal, 
he closed heaven against himself.” — Arcana Celestia, 1,880. 


In his “ Spiritual Diary,” Swedenborg also says, — 


“It has been ordained by the Lord from all eternity that 
there should be such an intercourse and communication between 
men and angels, and also that man, when he has come to his 
full age, should not know, when he is enjoying this intercourse, 
that he is living in the body, and that thus, when the body is 
rejected, he might immediately enter into heaven.” — 2,541-2., 


Swedenborg also points out the cause that has made man 
with respect to his spiritual nature what he is to-day. He says 
that men “ instead of believing the Lord or the Word, trusted 
to themselves and the evidence of their senses. Hence faith 
became annihilated, and, in consequence thereof, love of the 
neighbor also, so that nothing remained but falsity and evil. 
At this day, however, the evil is much greater than in former 
times, because men can now confirm the incredulity of the 
senses by scientifics unknown to the ancients, which have given 
birth to an indescribable degree of darkness, at which mankind 
would be perfectly astonished, did they but know its extent.” — 
Arcana Celestia, 231. 

These assertions of Swedenborg, to say the least of them, are 
not incredible.’ In the fresh, pure morning of creation, when 


7 In those earlier ages of the world man possessed many higher energies and 
living powers, in and over nature, which subsequently were entirely withdrawn 
from him, or which in later times formed singular exceptions to man’s ordinary en- 
dowments.— F. Von Shlegel, Phil. of Life, p. 240. 

Plato, in Phedrus, has the following: ‘‘ Before his soul sankinto sensuality he 
lived among the gods in the airy world, where everything was true andclear. He 
saw things only as a pure spirit.’ That is, he was a man with his spiritual senses 
fully opened and in activity. 

Adam was not only the highest step of creation, having precedence of all others 
by the impress of divine power, for his being was not derived from any mother, 
but he was a celestial Adam, created by God himself, and not originating in the 
flesh. — See Ennemoser’s Hist. Mag. Vol I. p. 276. 

In the fall man severed himself from his angel, from the true ideal of hisbeing ; 
and this happens with all who are involved in the consequences of the fall.— 
Schelling. See Herzog’s Ecc. Ency. p. 146. 
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man stood erect in unperverted innocence and integrity, com- 
munication with God must have been natural and easy. The 
testimony of Solomon is “ God made man upright, but he has 
sought out many inventions.” If we reverse the picture, and 
suppose that man’s present degree of innocence and integrity 
is the result of ‘ progressive development,” may we not with 
propriety exclaim, ‘“ Great God, what a miracle of perversion 
and wickedness he must have been in the beginning!” ? 

We say again, Swedenborg’s statements are not incredible. 
They are approved by reason, and abundantly sustained by the 
testimonies of the Word. God conversed freely with our first 
parents before and after the fall, and we have no reason to sup- 
pose that at any time, prior to their death, such intercourse 
was interrupted and entirely broken. It is said, too, that God 
talked with Cain and reasoned with him concerning his crime ; 
and so intimate was the intercourse of Enoch with God he was 
translated. It is said, ‘* He was not, for God took him.” 

Such specimens of intercourse of God with men we know 
continued long after the fall; for, in the time of Noah, — more 
than twelve hundred years after that event, — God talked with 
that patriarch, forewarned him of the flood, and instructed him 
how to secure his safety. But it is noticeable that, as time 
wore on, God became obscured to the perception of men on ac- 
count of their grossness. Yet, after the flood and the affair at 
Babel, we find God conversing with Abraham, and promising 
to bless him and make his name great. We infer, however, 
from what follows, that such communication was by no means 
general, for, in the fifteenth chapter of Genesis, we find God 
communicating by vision, which would seem to intimate that 
even the “ Father of the Faithful” was not always in a con- 
dition to converse with God face to face. Howitt,/in his “ His- 
tory of Supernaturalism in all Ages, and in all Churches,” 
speaking of this, remarks, “ From this time forward, the divine 
appearances were sometimes direct, sometimes by dreams and 
visions, and sometimes by angel messengers in the form of man. 
Swedenborg has noticed the visions of the Bible as, in the be- 
ginning, remarkable for their simplicity and directness, but as 
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gradually unfolding in symbols more or less complex, until the 
relations of Ezekiel and St. John assume a form which has 
baffled the critical acumen of commentators. Immediately 
after these visions of Abraham, we have a first appearance of 
an ‘angel of the Lord,’ the forerunner of a long succession of 
such messengers. The angel of the Lord appeared to Hagar 
in the wilderness, promising the poor outcast that she should 
be the mother of countless multitudes ; and again another angel 
appeared to her in her despair, promising her to make her son 
a great nation. In the seventeenth chapter of the same book, 
God again talks directly with Abraham, and listens to Abra- 
ham’s requests, and when he left off talking with him, God went 
up from Abraham.” 

Respecting Abraham and his communications with God, 
much more is recorded; but turn now to the case of Lot, and 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The reader cannot possibly fail to no- 
tice the curious visits of the angels, — one of whom personated 
the Lord, — nor the dialogue that took place respecting the 
wicked cities. Speculate as we may about the means by which 
they were destroyed, it is beyond denial that the whole trans- 
action partakes of the supernatural, and must be regarded as 
a stupendous miracle. Nor is it necessary to include the curious 
performance of changing Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt, in order: 
to give character to the miracle and add to its marvellousness.. 
But what is especially to be noticed here is the fact that at this 
period God mostly appeared by angels. We are told that God. 
appeared to Moses in the burning bush, but we are first told 
that it was the angel of the Lord. God descended upon Mount 
Sinai; but Stephen says, before his death, that their fathers. 
“received the law by the dispositions of angels.” It is evident 
that other modes of communication — such as by visions and 
dreams, and by Urim and Thummim — were in use ; but at 
the period of which we are speaking, angels were chiefly God’s. 
agents in communicating with men, and arranging human af-. 


fairs.® 

8 Dr. Cummings remarks, ‘‘ If you will take a lexicon or Cruden’s Concordance. 
to the Bible, and turn to the page on which is written ‘ angels,’ you will be aston- 
ished to discover what a momentous part angels have played in the history of the. 
world.’ — See, also, Herzog, Eccl. Ency. Art. Angels. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 35 
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But God’s most favored human agents and mediums, at this 
time, were not always without doubt. They did not always 
believe God. We are told that when God promised Abraham 
a son, “ Abraham fell on his face and laughed, and said in his 
heart, Shall a child be born to him that is a hundred years old, 
and shall Sarah that is ninety years old bear?” Sarah, too, 
doubted and laughed ; but the promise, nevertheless, was ful- 
filled. But is it not strange that Abraham, after so many dem- 
onstrations of God’s power and veracity, should have doubted 
anything God had promised? Howitt explains the circumstance 
in a way peculiarly pungent and convincing. He says, “ The 
pre-eminent model of unhesitating faith had learned so much 
of the philosophy of the modern Baden Powell and his ration- 
alistic confréres ; he had perceived so much of the fixedness of 
what are called ‘nature’s laws,’ that he did not, for a moment, 
believe that they could be broken or interfered with by their 
Maker. He forgot, in his new physical knowledge, that God 
had been all his life either disturbing this fixedness, on his behalf 
and on that of his progeny, or had been introducing new laws 
without disturbing the old ones. That, however, which is now 
a permanent habit of mind was but a momentary touch of it 
in Abraham. . Directly after, we find him preparing to immo- 
late this miraculously-given son at the command of God!” 

God’s appearance to men by angels may be briefly recited. 
The angels of God met Jacob as he was returning from Padan 
Aram, and he said, * This is God’s host.” Soon after at 
Penuel he wrestled with a man who appeared as an angel, and 
one of the strangest incidents of his life took place. His thigh 
was put out of joint, and the sinew shrunk so that ever after 
Jacob “‘ halted in that thigh.” God appeared by his angel to 
Moses. In the same way God appeared to Balaam. An angel 
appeared to Gideon, and ordered him to assume command of 
Israel. An angel appeared to the wife of Manoah, and after- 
wards to Manoah himself, announcing the birth of Samson. 
An angel was sent to punish David for numbering Israel. He 
is called an angel of pestilence, and it is said that David saw 


him. An angel appeared to Elijah in the wilderness, when he 
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was fleeing from the wrath of Jezebel. An angel went out and 
smote the host of the Assyrians, and an angel appeared to res- 
cue the three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, from 
the fiery furnace. The last appearance of an angel recorded 
in the Old Testament was to Daniel, where he assured Darius 
that “the Lord had sent his angel, and had shut the mouths 
of the lions ;” and here, so far as we know, the dispensation 
by angels ceased, until the silence was broken, several centuries 
afterwards, by the annunciation of Christ. 

Dreams and visions took the place very much of personal 
angelic communication. arthliness and corruption drove God 
further and further from personally communicating with men ; 
but the transferrence, or rather change of methods, was grad- 
ual. Abraham had a remarkable dream, in which was an- 
nounced the captivity of his descendants in Egypt for four 
hundred years. Jacob, in a dream, saw a ladder “ reaching 
from earth to heaven, and bright with becoming angels.” Then 
came the dreams of Joseph, the dreams of Pharaoh, and those 
of his servants, which Joseph interpreted, and which were lit- 


erally fulfilled. Saul had dreams by which his inquiries were 
answered ; and Solomon dreamed that God appeared to him 
and promised him wisdom, riches, and honors, such as no king 
had ever had, or should have after him. 

Of visions, we have numerous instances scattered all through 
the Old Testament. They were chiefly given to prophets. 
We are all familiar with the visions of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the other prophets, and they need not here be re- 
cited. It is not to be overlooked, however, that these visions are 
associated with the entire mass of prophecy, and cannot be 


® In a work entitled ‘‘ God and his Revelation in Nature and History,’’ by Julius 
Hamburger, he says, ‘‘ Although the nations were gradually retreating from the 
knowledge of their connection with nature and the Almighty, till at length the 
true goal was almost lost to view, yet this separation of the various nations, and 
this straying from the path, was not destined to be lasting. No one people of the 
earth has probably been entirely forgetful of God, and as firmly as religious feel- 
ing has been rooted in humanity, so certainly are also the traces to be discovered 
of a remembrance of former higher spiritual relations, although they may be as 
fleeting dreams or intangible visions.’? — See Ennemoser, Vol. J. p. 43. 
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separated from it. And what is equally important, is the fact 
that the visions of the prophets are all of a prophetic charac- 
ter. They revealed the things that were not yet done, and de- 
clared the end from the beginning. Many of them have been 
‘fulfilled with wonderful accuracy. Daniel saw the transactions 
of the Persian, Grecian, and Roman dynasties, as they affected 
Israel, till the coming of Christ. He saw clearly the profana- 
tion of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes, with a descrip- 
tion of his temper and countenance, four hundred and eight 
years before the accomplishment of the event.'® The accuracy 
of the prophecies of Daniel has directed against the book that 
bears his name the concentrated learning and spite of modern 
sceptics. They deny its authenticity. But this is at the risk 
of making Christ a liar and an impostor ; for he tells his disci- 
ples that when they shall see “the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by the prophet Daniel set up in the holy place,” they 
may then know that the end is nigh! "' But other prophecies 
‘are equally accurate. In a prophecy Josiah is named three 
hundred and sixty-one years before the occurrence of the event 
in which he bore a part.'* Cyrus is mentioned by name one 
hundred and seventy-six years before he was born.’* And the 
prophecies respecting the coming of Christ, his birth, and events 
in his career are equally far-reaching and accurate. 

But in the closing chapters of Deuteronomy there is a proph- 
ecy — the last we shall cite here — to which we ask special at- 
tention. On the borders of the promised land, Moses sum- 
moned the assembly of all Israel to receive his final instruc- 
tions. They gathered on Ebal and Gerizim. It was a solemn 
‘and imposing scene. The mind of the great lawgiver was busy 
with their eventful history since their deliverance from Egyp- 
tian bondage ; and he recounted to them the dangers they had 
escaped, the toils endured, and their triumphs over their ene- 
mies. He enlarged on the blessings of obedience ; but, with 
a dark and melancholy foreboding of the final destiny of his 


10 Dan. viii. 23. Ezekiel also indorses Daniel: Ezek. xiv. 14, 20. 
1 Matt. xxiv. 15. 1% 1 Kings xiii. 2. 2 Kings xxiii. 15,16. 1 Isa. xliv. 28. 
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people, he laid before them still more at length the consequen- 
ces of apostasy and wickedness. The sublimity of his denun- 
ciations, says Milman, surpasses anything in the oratory or 
poetry of the world. Nature is exhausted in furnishing terrific 
images ; nothing, excepting the real horrors of Jewish history, 
can approach the tremendous maledictions which warned them 
against the violation of their law.’ ‘The Lord,” said he, 
“shall smite thee with consumption, and with a fever, and an 
inflammation, and with an extreme burning, and with the sword ; 
and they shall pursue thee till thou perish, . . . . And 
thou shalt become an astonishment, and a proverb, and a by- 
word, among all nations whither the Lord shall lead thee. A 
nation of a fierce countenance shall besiege thee in all thy 
gates. . . . . and thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own 
body, the flesh of thy sons and thy daughters, . . . . in 
the siege and in the straitness wherewith thine enemies shall 
distress thee. Among the nations thou shalt find no ease, . 
for the Lord shall give thee there a trembling heart, 
and failing eyes, and sorrow of mind.” ‘* And Moses was not 
permitted to regard these predictions as in any way contingent ; 
for, rising to the highest pitch of inspiration, the mind of the 
prophet swept far into the future, — over a period of fourteen 
hundred and fifty years, — and declared their fulfilment. ‘ And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Behold thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, and this people shall rise up to go a whoring after 
strange gods, and will forsake me and break the covenant which 
I have made with them. And I will surely hide my face in 
that day for all the evils which they shall have wrought. And 
it shall come to pass, when many evils and troubles are befallen 
them, that this song shall testify against them as a witness; 
for it shall not be forgotten out of the mouths of their seed ; 
for I know their imagination which they go about, even now, 
before I have brought them into the land which I swear.” ** 
Josephus, their latest historian, declares that this prophecy 
was literally fulfilled in the subsequent history of the Jews, 
Its most fearful predictions he describes as actually taking place 
14 «© Milman’s Hist. Jews,’’ Vol. I. p. 133, 3 Deut. xxviii. 1 Deut. xxxi. 


30* 
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at the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus.'’ Milman, also, does 
the same. In language nearly identical with that of Josephus, 
he sets forth the terrible straits to which the Jews were reduced 
in the siege: ‘* Men would fight even the. dearest friends for 
the most miserable morsel. The very dead were searched, as 
though they might conceal some scrap of food. Even the rob- 
bers began to suffer severely ; they went prowling about like 
mad dogs, or reeling like drunken men from weakness, and en- 
tered and searched the same house twice or thrice in the same 
hour. The most loathsome and disgusting food was sold at an 
enormous price. They gnawed their belts, shoes, and even the 
leathern coats of their shields. Chopped hay and roots of 
trees sold at high prices. Yet what were all these horrors to 
what followed ? There was a woman of Perea from the village 
of Bethezob, — Mary, the daughter of Eleazer. She possessed 
considerable wealth when she took refuge in the city. Day 
after day she had been plundered by the robbers, whom she 
had provoked by her bitter imprecations. No one, however, 
would put an end to her misery, and, her mind maddened with 
wrong, she wildly resolved on an expedient which might grat- 
ify at once her vengeance and hunger. She had an infant that 
was vainly endeavoring to obtain some moisture from her 
dry bosom. She seized it, cooked it, eat one half, and set the 
other aside. The smoke and smell of food quickly reached the 
robbers ; they forced her door, and commanded her to give up 
what she had been feasting on. With horrible indifference, she 
uncovered the remains of her child, and with a shrill voice cried 
out, ‘ Eat, for I have eaten; be ye not more delicate than a 
woman, more tender-hearted than a mother; or if ye are too 
religious to touch such food, leave me the rest.’ How dread- 
fully must the recollection of the words of Moses have fixed 
themselves on the minds of all those Jews who were not entire- 
ly unread in their holy writings!” ** The fearful accuracy of 
the words of Moses, here alluded to, is indeed positively start- 


ding : — 


17 Josephus, Book VI. chaps. iii. and viii. 
18 ‘* Milman’s Hist. Jews,’’ Vol III. p. 51. 
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“The tender and delicate woman among you, which would not 
adventure to set the sole of her foot on the ground for delicate- 
ness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil . . . . toward 
her children which she shall bear ; for she shall eat them for 
want of all things, secretly, in the siege and straitness where- 
with thine enemy shall distress thee within thy gates.” 

The Roman commander, Terentius Rufus, also fulfilled the 
prophecy that completed the final devastation of Jerusalem. 
He caused a plough to be driven over the ruins of the holy 
city, that the mountain of the Lord’s house might be as the 
high places of a forest." And thus we might proceed through 
the whole Old Testament; but to what further purpose ? 
What more or different should we find? At every step, and 
in nearly every verse and chapter, the supernatural is appar- 
ent; and, in some form, it maintains an unbroken reign from 
the beginning to the end of the book. Once more we repeat 
with confidence, ‘ It is all miracle or it is nothing!” 

And we beg the reader to remark here — what we assert with 
emphasis — that in this effort we have done nothing more than 
indicate, if we may so phrase it, the scheme of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that only in the faintest outline, leaving absolutely 
untouched an immense mass of facts which make it one con- 
crete of the supernatural. We demand this of the honest in- 
quirer: Sift the book thoroughly of all that is miraculous or 
supernatural, and then decide what the residue is worth ! — as 
history, or anything else. With the result we have no appre- 
hension that we shall be dissatisfied. 

Coming from such an investigation as we have made, we 
heartily confess that we find it difficult to entertain even a frag- 
ment of respect for our modern sceptic. A manly repudiation 
of the entire Bible on honest grounds would command our re- 
gard ; but when a set of spiritual cripples, in whom the root 
of faith is cut off, sweat the Bible, as Jews do gold coin, in order 


1° Micha iii. 12 : ‘* The Roman commander to whom the final demolition of Jeru- 
salem had been committed by Titus bore the name of Terentius Rufus. 
Rufus is said, by command of Hadrian, to have driven the plough over the ruins 
of Jerusalem.” — Milman’s Hist. Jews, Vol. III. p. 101. 
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to diminish its weight and value, we are perplexed to decide 
whether to pity, entertain contempt, or blaze out in downright 
anger as Luther did when annoyed by the nonsense and cru- 
dities of weak-minded saints. We certainly do not thank them 
for an expurgated Bible, nor for a Bible from which they have 
taken the life and soul, the nerve and muscle, and left little 
more than a dead skeleton. Nor do we thank them for any ad- 
dition to the number of philosophers, so called, notwithstand- 
ing they have succeeded, to their own satisfaction, in reducing 
to the measure of a modern one Moses and Jesus Christ. But 
we will endeavor to be patient. The Old Testament is the ves- 
tibule of the New, and an inseparable part of the Word of God. 
Let investigation and criticism go on, — ay, let the wintry blast 
of scepticism blow; the giant tree will only strike its roots 
deeper in the soil of the human soul, and, in the coming spring- 
time of its absolute triumph, put forth a richer foliage and ex- 
tend a more grateful shade. 


ArTIcLE XXIII. 
What entitles One to the Name of Christian? 


Ir is evident that the Christian has some distinguishing 
mark,— some quality or characteristic which entitles him to 
the name. He does not acquire. this name as he does his 
manhood. It is not a name which any one can appropriate at 
will; but it is a name which is acquired on conditions, or 
which attaches to certain possessions and attainments. No 
one is born heir to it as he is to the name of his father; it 
is not a title which one necessarily inherits, and which he 
must have, whether he will or not. 

I am aware there is a sense in which one is called Christian, 
though not a believer in the Bible even, and not a person of 
good moral character. The world is divided into Jews, Pa- 
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gans, and Christians. In this classification all are regarded 
as Christians who live in Christian countries. In this use of 
the word, many are called Christians who are not so in fact, 
and who have no interest in the religion of Christ. The 
word is not here used in this loose sense; for one in this 
sense is a Christian by the mere accident of birth, without 
any reference to faith or character. 

It is well known that the great classes into which the re- 
ligious world is divided have their sacred books, which are 
received as having authority. These books constitute the 
foundation of the religion believed, and are deemed authori- 
tative in matters of faith and practice. These books are 
not sacred merely by title; they are held as sacred by the 
body of the people accepting them. They are reverenced 
and preserved with pious care. They are read with a dif- 
ferent feeling from that with which other books are read, and 
they are regarded as the rule of life by which all ought to 
abide. The Jews have the Old Testament, the Mohamme- 
dans have the Koran, the Parsees have the Zend-avesta, and 
Christians have the Bible. The Koran, the Zend and the 
Bible are regarded as sacred by the people respectively who 
receive them. The Bible is the Christian’s sacred book, and 
he reads it and quotes from it as teaching with authority, and 
as constituting an unerring guide of life. Other books he 
reads once, for the most part, and then lays them aside, or 
preserves them for reference. The Bible he reads statedly 
during his whole life. He turns to it for instruction, for 
knowledge how to live, for consolation in sorrow, for comfort 
in affliction, for reconciliation in bereavement, and for help 
and guidance at all times. He esteems it as a treasure, and 
makes it his daily companion, teacher, and counsellor. 

But is it sufficient to accept the Bible, in a general sense, 
as one’s guide, or is something more than this required to en- 
title one to the name of Christian ? 

Jesus is said to be the author and finisher of our faith. To 
be a Christian, then, is to be a follower, a disciple, of him, — 
not an equal, not a judge of his teachings, nor of his work, 
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nor of his truthfulness. We are not his followers unless we 
accept him as the author and finisher of the Gospel. As 
soon as we assume to judge of the correctness of his teach- 
ings, we cease to be his followers; we act the part of equals 
or superiors, or perhaps reject his authority altogether. 
‘Whatever he has taught us, we are to receive without ques- 
tion, — receive as authoritative. We donot bring argument to 
substantiate a plain statement of Scripture; we do not quote 
any authority deemed higher than that as evidence of its 
correctness or truthfulness. But we appeal to the Bible as 
final, as an end of all controversy, in regard to Christian doc- 
trines. We bring all religious doctrines to the test of Scrip- 
ture ; if supported, we accept them; if not supported, we 
reject them as unworthy of belief. The Bible is our author- 
ity, from which there is no appeal, from which the disciple of 
Christ cannot consistently make an appeal; for one can no 
longer be a disciple of Christ when he appeals to a higher 
authority. 

But let us suppose some of the plain teachings of the New 
Testament may be rejected that we may see what the result 
will be. Let the statement respecting the manner of Christ’s 
birth be rejected. The Gospels affirm that he was born of a 
virgin by the power of the Holy Spirit. ‘ But,” says one, “I 
do not believe it. I believe he was born in the same manner in 
which other men are, and that there was nothing unusual or 
strange about it, except the incredible story of the evangel- 
ists. It was purposely represented to be miraculous to make 
the hero of the story a remarkable: personage. But the story 
is both unreasonable and incredible. The mother of Jesus 
could not have been a virgin, and he could not have been be- 
gotten of the Holy Spirit.” | 

Now the statement respecting Jesus’ birth is plainly made. 
It is not made in such language as to leave the reader in 
doubt as to the meaning designed to be conveyed. Indeed, it 
is hardly possible to make out any meaning different from that 
which lies on the face of the record. It is not supposed that 
this statement has been foisted into the history by some de- 
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signing person since the Gospels were written. It is a part of 
the history of Jesus’ life, and must be accepted as such, and 
on the same authority that any other portion is accepted, — 
the testimony of the writer himself. 

What right has one to call himself a follower of Christ, 
while he rejects a portion of his history which is highly im- 
portant, and which shows him to be more than a common 
man, inasmuch as he came into the world in a manner dif- 
ferent from common men? Jesus, coming into the world in 
the manner he did, brings with him credentials which estab- 
lish his claims to the office of Messiah, and prove him to be 
the sent of God. If the Gospel narrative is true, Jesus is no 
common man, and he is not fully human in the sense that 
other men are. He came into life directly from the power of 
God, and is his Son in a higher and diviner sense than any of 
us can claim to be. The Gospels give him a name and clothe 
him with a power which show that he was qualified for the 
work given him to do. As soon as we read the account of 
his remarkable birth, we feel convinced that his life will be 
remarkable and full of deeds such as we do not find in the 
lives of other men. We feel assured that he who is thus 
born must be a servant of God, clothed with remarkable 
powers, and enriched with heavenly gifts. We ought to 
realize what we take away from Christ when we reject the 
narrative respecting his birth, and affirm that it is all error ; 
for by so doing we make him commence his life as a mere 
man, or as a human being only, clothed with no power, as 
we can see, higher or greater than a man may possess in any 
age of the world. It certainly must make a great difference 
in the estimate we have of Jesus whether we accept the 
Gospel narrative of his birth, or reject it altogether; for in 
the former case he is the Son of God in a special sense, but 
in the other, in no sense different from other men, so far as we 
can see. If we regard him as begotten of God, as the Gos- 
pels declare, he rises in our estimation as a superior being, 
possessed of gifts and endowments which highly distinguish 
him, and give him a fitness for his work which he could not 
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have if he had come into the world without any interposition 
of divine Providence. We now regard him as God-man, 
capable of sympathizing with us and of being touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, and yet not liable to fall into sin 
through the power of temptation, as we are. We read the 
history of his life with an interest which increases to the end, 
—an interest which the life of no common man can excite; 
and at the close we can say with the centurion at the cross, 
“Surely, this was the Son of God.” 

If we profess faith in Jesus as the Christ while we reject 
the narrative of his birth as unworthy of belief, on what 
grounds can we doit? Shall we affirm that this portion of 
the narrative is wanting in credibility, and therefore unworthy 
to be received, while the rest is fully worthy of belief? But 
where is the testimony or evidence which destroys the credi- 
bility of this portion of the narrative, and this portion alone? 
Is there any conflict, or want of harmony in the Gospels in 
respect to this matter? There is nothing of the kind. There 
is a total absence of contradiction or want of harmony in the 
Gospels on this point. Is there any profane history by which 
we can expose the errors of the Gospels, and correct their 
mistakes? We have never seen or heard of any such his- 
tory, and have no reason to believe it exists. Why, then, 
reject a most important statement of the Gospels, if no evi- 
dence is furnished to convict the apostles of error, or to show 
that they have made mistakes? Shall we say it is contrary 
to reason that one should be born as Jesus was, and we can- 
not accept such a statement without doing violence to our 
judgment? Why not, then, reject faith in Christ, and re- 
fuse to be called by his name? If he comes to us with 
credentials believed to be spurious, or a forgery of himself, 
or some partisan friend, why accept him at all? Is it consist- 
ent and honorable to profess faith in Christ, and assume to be 
his disciples, when the credentials which clothe him with 
authority as the Son of God are rejected as spurious or a 
forgery? Would it not be more consistent to deny Christ 
altogether, and refuse to be called by his name, than to pro- 
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fess reverence for him and faith in him, while rejecting, as 
false or untrue, an important part of his history? Shall we 
say we believe in Christ, though we do not believe what is 
narrated of him, and yet depend on that narrative for our 
faith in him? Shall we accept him as one come from God, 
and yet deny the truth of the history which affirms.that he 
did so come? Shall we accept the teachings or the revela- 
tions of Jesus as highest truth, while we have no faith in the 
authority with which he is clothed? How can we determine 
that we have the truth, if the same book which contains this 
makes great mistakes or grave errors respecting him who 
announces the truth? If a mistake is made in respect to the 
one particular, may there not be in respect to the other also? 
How can we know that Jesus’ doctrine is truest truth, when 
the history of him, or even a portion of it, is rejected as erro- 
neous or false? Certainly, if we reject one portion of the 
Gospel narrative as erroneous, we impair the credibility of 
the whole, and open the door to disbelief of the whole; for 
if one may reject a certain portion of the Gospels as errone- 
ous, because it is not to his taste, another may reject a greater 
or another portion for the same or a similar reason, and so the 
whole may be rejected in a body of men called Christians, 
and enjoying mutual fellowship; and in the end we may have 
a Christianity without a Christ. 

It seems to us that the Gospel histories must be received as 
every part true and worthy of belief, or else we can claim no 
authority for any. portion of them whatever. If we reject 
any portion of that history, or any of its statements or doc- 
trines as essentially false or erroneous, we undermine the 
whole temple of Christianity, so far as we can do it, and leave 
it only a ruin tottering to its fall. 

There is another portion of the New Testament worthy of 
notice in this connection. Can we, as Christians, reject the 
miracles of Christ as forming no real part of the Christian 
records, but foisted into the history of his life to make him 
appear remarkable, and because deemed necessary to round 
out the character of Christ in harmony with the notions en- 
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tertained of him? If the writers of the Gospels have been 
guilty of such conduct; if they have written what is not 
true, and known not to be true, to deify or exalt the Lord 
Jesus Christ, they stand before us as false witnesses, and we 
cannot fully rely on any statement they have made. The 
admission that they have ascribed miracles to Christ, though 
he never performed any, vitiates their whole work, and we 
can have but little confidence in them. The New Testament 
loses its sacred character the moment we make such an ad- 
mission respecting those who wrote it, and it falls toward the 
level of common books as to authority, — nay, it falls below 
that level. We cannot quote it as authoritative in respect to 
any doctrine or command; for if its writers have woven fic- 
tion into its grave history, how can, we determine which is 
fictitious and which is fact? I think we must in such case be 
troubled with suspicions that those doctrines which most in- 
terest us may be fictitious also. How can we know when we 
have unravelled all the threads of fiction which run through 
the woof of Jesus’ history? It must require very great bold- 
ness, or an intuitive insight into the truth of the history to 
enable one to determine which threads in the woof of the his- 
tory are genuine and which not, and do it so handsomely that 
general confidence shall be reposed in the decision as correct. 
I very much doubt if we can ever get a pure Gospel in this 
way. I doubt if any man now is competent to correct the 
work of the evangelists, to eliminate the errors existing in it, 
and present us with the truth unadulterated, and unmixed 
with error. 

The miracles of Christ are so inwoven with his other deeds 
—with his sermons and his teachings — that, if we remove 
them, we mutilate the body of the history, and leave many a 
conversation or discourse meaningless and without force. In- 
stance the death of Lazarus and his resurrection to life. Who 
has not read all the chapter containing an account of the mir- 
acle with emotion? specially if he has become a mourner, like 
Mary and Martha. We have here an exhibition of the ten- 
derness, sympathy, love, and compassion of Jesus, which en- 
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dear him to every heart, and which induce us to come to him 
in our sorrow, that we may get relief. How touching is the 
expression of confidence which the sisters reposed in him! 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 
And then how comforting the words of the Master, “I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live”! And as he conversed with 
the afflicted sisters, who were bewildered by his words, though 
they reposed implicit confidence in him, he wept and groaned 
in spirit. Then, in the presence of friends and foes, of be- 
loved followers and carping critics, he raised his eyes to heaven 
and said, “I thank thee that thou hast heard me. I knew that 
thou hearest me always, but because of the people which stand 
by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
And having spoken these words, he cried, in a loud voice, 
‘“‘Tazarus, come forth.” And he came, bound hand and foot 
in grave clothes. Was all this fiction? Was all this scene 
woven from the imagination of the beloved disciple? And 
did he have the boldness to rehearse the fiction, or to publish 
it so that all might have the means of exposing him? Then, 
indeed, was he the most remarkable romancer that ever lived ; 
and we may well ask whether he was foolish or insane. 

It is still more remarkable, perhaps, that this miracle is 
referred to as matter of fact, the same as other statements of 
fact are. And it is even said that the Jews were filled with 
hatred toward Lazarus, and desired to kill him, because he 
was a living witness of the remarkable power of Jesus, and 
through him many believed that Jesus was the Christ. 
Moreover, Lazarus appears as one of the principal persons 
at a feast given in honor of the Saviour, at which Martha 
served, and Mary anointed his feet with a costly balsam, to 
testify her affection for him. Many interesting facts cluster 
around this miracle, and several allusions are made to it just 
as if it had actually occurred. Were all the persons men- 
tioned in the account of this miracle fictitious? Then there 
was no Lazarus restored from the grave, no Martha toiling 
to prepare a meal which should be a fit expression of her love 
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of the Saviour and her gratitude to him, and no Mary anoint- 
ing his feet, and hurrying to his tomb, in the darkness of the 
early morn, with spices to embalm the body of her crucified 
Lord. Some of the passages in the New Testament which 
breathe the purest love, which give expression to the deepest 
sympathy, and to the most grateful feelings, are, then, all fic- 
tion. 

Moreover, great chasms are left in the history of Jesus’ life, 
if his miracles are fictions; for many interesting and important 
statements are so inwoven with the account of miracles that 
both must be received or rejected together. If one will fol- 
low the Gospels through, noting carefully every miracle and 
the connection in which it occurs, it will be evident to him, I 
think, that very much will be lost which, as Christians, we 
cannot afford to lose, by rejecting the miracles as forming no 
part of the real life of Jesus. When we have erased the 
miracles from the history, and all that must necessarily go 
with them, we may as well eliminate the Saviour himself, and 
reject the whole as unworthy of credibility. Otherwise let 
one prepare an expurgated edition of the Gospels, and the 
whole New Testament even, that we may see what remains 
when error or mistakes and fiction are removed. At present 
we see no way but to accept the New Testament as it is, as 
genuine and authentic. 

Then, to be entitled to the name of Christian, one must ac- 
cept the Bible, specially the New Testament, not merely as 
containing truth, but as being true, and worthy of confidence 
as the Word of God. But having accepted the Bible in this 
manner, we are at liberty to exercise all our faculties in as- 
certaining its true meaning, or the meaning which the writers 
intended to convey. To ascertain what the Bible does teach 
is quite a different thing from deciding what it ought to teach, 
or what portions of it are worthy of credibility. It is the 
Christian’s privilege and duty to search diligently for the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, and in the exercise of his reason, 
judgment, and common sense. 

But may not one accept the character of Jesus as a model 
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of moral perfection, and on this account be entitled to the 
name of Christian, though the history of his life is held in 
light esteem, and of little consequence? The Gospel histories 
are either true or fictitious, or a part of them true and a part 
fictitious. They either give a true account of a real person- 
age, or they draw a character which did not have an original. 
If the histories purporting to give the life of Christ are not 
true, but fictitious, then his character is fictitious. There 
never was a real person such as the Saviour is represented to 
have been. And if in such case we assume the name of 
Christian, and call ourselves the followers of Christ, we have 
an ideal Master and Saviour, a Christ who was born of the 
imagination of men. Can we, as a reasonable people, accept 
such a character as our Saviour, and learn of him as our un- 
erring teacher and guide; or shall we say that it makes no 
difference whether Christ was a real person or not, if the 
character given him is perfect and his example is worthy of 
imitation? Can it make no difference? If the character of 
Christ is perfection itself, but he is born of the imagination, it 
is scarcely possible for us to revere him as our Saviour, and 
confide in him as our Teacher and Guide. It is enough for 
each one to consider the matter seriously, for the reason and 
the common sense must decide aright. 

If the history of Jesus’ life is partly true and partly ficti- 
tious or false, then his character and the powers which he 
possessed will not remain the same as they are now; but they 
will be modified or changed according to the amount and 
importance of the history rejected. We may modify his 
character almost at pleasure by rejecting more or less of the 
history of his life. Shall we make a character in some 
degree according to our taste, and then accept it as worthy of 
homage, and profess belief in it as our Christ? Shall we 
build churches in his honor, receive him as our authority in 
matters of faith, and our guide in morality and all the duties 
of life? Such a course would be open to serious animad- 
version. 

Admitting that the New Testament, especially the Gospels, 
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must be accepted as genuine and authentic to entitle one to the 
name of Christian, the reason or the common sense being ex- 
ercised in determining what they teach, it is to be added that 
the truth must be so heartily believed as to affect the character, 
causing it to be in conformity with the character of Christ. 
Then the name of Christian is rightfully claimed and granted. 

There are certain moral qualities which must be possessed ; 
there must be a moral or spiritual union between men and 
Christ to make them truly his. There may be a belief or 
opinion prevailing to some extent that a Christian character 
results from certain qualities possessed, though not attained to 
through faith in Christ. Hence any one who possesses these 
qualities is entitled to the name of Christian, let his faith be 
what it may. This is not a moral character produced by faith 
in Christ, or resting on it as its basis, but the mere possession 
of certain qualities deemed moral, like those which Jesus ex- 
hibited in his life. This is a matter worthy of careful consid- 
eration, one respecting which it is desirable to have correct 
views. It is also a practical matter, for we must be governed 
by our views of it in the organization of the Church and the 
admission of members into it. 

If it is true that one becomes a Christian by attaining to or 
possessing a certain character, whether he believes in Christ or 
not, then we may have a Church consisting of people of every 
shade of belief or of unbelief, and having no bond of faith, no 
fellowship of religious views, and, mayhap, without religious 
views. All the test that is to be applied relates to character, 
and if this is decided to be good, nothing more is required. 
But it would be next to impossible to organize and maintain a 
Church on such a basis alone. What motive could there be to 
influence one to join such a Church, and what would be the 
advantage of it? What propriety would there be in people of 
decent, or even of good, morals joining a Church called Chris- 
tian without any qualification except their decency or their 
morality? We shall probably never see a Church formed 
wholly of such materials, though there may be many churches 
composed more or less of such materials. Such a people would, 
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doubtless, feel the absurdity of uniting in Church relation, and 
could not be induced to do so. Such a Church would, more- 
over, be misnamed Christian, for it would be a Church, though 
professedly Christian, yet without Christ. It would be a 
Church by its name implying faith in Christ, though rejecting 
him, and making principles or qualities the basis on which it 
builds. The celebration of the Lord’s Supper would be a 
mockery in sucha Church. The Eucharist is observed in mem- 
ory of Jesus’ death and resurrection. It is purely a memorial 
service, similar to the Passover. What appropriateness can 
there be in observing the Eucharist in memory of a particular 
person of whom no account is made in the creed? I cannot 
resist the conviction that people will be indifferent to the 
Church and its claims, and regard the communion as a mean- 
ingless ceremony, as soon as they adopt the belief that certain 
qualities, deemed moral, are all that is required to constitute 
one a Christian. The Church must be neglected where such 
views prevail. 

Now if we make moral character alone the test of Christian 
fellowship, what shall be made the standard of this character ? 
Is there anything in man which can serve as a standard? [ 
think not, unless it be the conscience. But the conscience is by 
no means an infallible guide in morals. The conscience itself 
needs to be educated and developed ; the moral character will 
be in harmony with the education of the conscience. It may 
impel one to do that which is wrong according to the teachings 
of Christ, or may permit one to do unreproved what the Gos- 
pels condemn. St. Paul enjoyed the approbation of conscience 
when persecuting the Christians no less than when preaching 
the gospel with a martyr’s zeal. So, in every age of the world, 
many things have been done which the Gospels condemn as 
wrong or sinful. Hence if we appeal to the conscience or 
moral sense, as our standard in morals, we really have no stand- 
ard at all. The conscience itself needs a standard in accord- 
ance with which it shall be educated. They who would build 
a Christian Church on such a basis are really making an effort, 
though unconsciously, to destroy it. We then dismiss the idea 
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of a Christian Church resting on character alone ; for it can 
never exert the influence and fulfil the mission of the Church. 
It cannot be a power in the world. It is rather a house erected 
on the sand, and, assailed by the tempest, it will surely fall. 

In this connection, permit the remark that there is a moral- 
ity, so-called, sometimes eulogized in the highest degree, which 
has no Christian element in it. It is a principle well estab- 
lished in ethics, I think, that the moral quality of an act lies in 
the motive with which it is done. Hence of two acts, both 
outwardly the same, it may be said that one is good and the 
other bad. If I give one a dollar, it is not necessarily a good 
act. If it is given to relieve suffering, or to promote a benevo- 
lent object, it is a good act; but if it is given to procure the 
commission of a crime, it is a bad act. The moral quality of 
an act lying in the motive, we know not the quality of any act 
while ignorant of the motive with which it was done. And if 
it was done without any motive, it can scarcely be said to have 
any moral quality, and the person who performs it may not, in 
respect to morals, be worthy of blame or praise. 

There are people who are naturally pleasant and who have 
an amiable disposition. They may also possess generous im- 
pulses. Such persons will be amiable, and they will be gen- 
erous and benevolent in their acts. They may be agreeable ; 
their society may be desirable ; we may enjoy ourselves in their 
company. But their agreeableness and suavity, generosity and 
benevolence, springing as they do from natural amiability and 
generous impulses, do not constitute morality, or moral char- 
acter. They may constitute character, —for even an ox or 
horse may have character, — but not moral character. 

On the other hand, one may be naturally ill-tempered, pas- 
sionate, vengeful, and as a consequence be very unpleasant and 
disagreeable; yet if his ill-temper and passionateness arise 
from natural impulse or bodily infirmity, they do not have a 
moral quality. We do not ascribe a moral quality either to 
the gentleness of the lamb or the fierceness of the wolf. So if 
we say of one who is naturally gentle and amiable, and has gen- 
erous impulses, that he therefore possesses the Christian vir- 
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tues and graces, we mistake. These are not Christian graces ; 
they are natural qualities. It is, indeed, very desirable to pos- 
sess them; yet we ought not to dignify them with the name of 
Christian. There are, without doubt, many mild and amiable 
people even in gentile lands, who have never heard the name 
of Christ, and are wholly ignorant of his doctrines. They may 
do many kind acts and humane deeds, —do them from generous 
impulses ; we ought not to ascribe to them a moral character, 
much less a Christian character. It is believed that if one acts 
from the impulses of his nature, not from any cherished mo- 
tive, his deeds have no moral quality, whether they result in 
good or ill to others. We may praise the naturally amiable, 
and censure the naturally unamiable; we may call the one 
good and the other bad, though we cannot rightfully ascribe a 
moral quality to either. It may be that much of the peevish- 
ness, fretfulness, and sourness that are manifested proceed from 
natural impulse, or rather from bodily infirmity or nervous irri- 
tability. The petulance and crossness of the child have no 
moral quality ; they indicate the state of the health. We ought 
to pass the same judgment on the manifestations or actions of 
men, which proceed from natural impulse or the bodily health, 
however we may be pleased with one quality or displeased with 
another. 

But a man may so believe in Jesus Christ, may so accept 
his teachings, his doctrines, as to feel under obligations to make 
his conduct, his life, correspond therewith. The gospel thus 
becomes a moral power, a governing influence over the man, 
furnishing motives to all his acts. Kind and benevolent deeds 
no longer proceed from mere benevolent impulses, but from 
faith in Christ, operating as a motive, and determining the 
choice. Thus the deeds have a moral quality, and such a moral 
quality as makes them Christian. No one can fail to see that 
acts done in conscientious obedience to Christ have a charac- 
ter very different from that of the same outward acts which 
spring from the generous impulses of the nature. Hence a 
man’s outward acts may be the same before he became a Chris- 
tian as afterwards, yet be very unlike in their moral character, 
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since there is a wide difference between simple good-nature and 
the qualities and graces which are the fruits of Christian faith. 
It is true that we are to know men by their fruits; but we 
cannot always know the quality of a fruit by its outward look ; 
its quality must be tested. It will not be difficult, probably, 
to determine whether one acts from generous impulses merely, 
or from that faith in Christ which invests him with the highest 
authority. Every one who has this faith becomes thereby 
united with Christ, and receives from him an influence or power 
which makes him Christ-like. This faith gives tone and char- 
acter to his acts, to his life, to all he is and does. If the nat- 
ural traits of his character are not good and lovely ; if he is 
naturally malevolent, selfish, passionate, or sensual, this faith, 
or this union with Christ through living faith, will elevate, pur- 
ify and transform him, and make him a new man. Instead of 
being subject to his bad impulses, he will feel the power of 
faith helping him to the mastery of himself, and to the attain- 
ment of the Christian character and graces. A great change 
will be manifest in him who, no longer governed by bad im- 
pulses, is influenced by faith in Christ. Truly has the Saviour 
said, “ As the branch cannot bear fruit in itself, except it abide 
in the vine, no more can ye, unless ye abide in me.” Such a 
believer possesses a Christian morality, and we think him en- 
titled to the name of Christian. He is prepared to enter into 
the Church ; to him the Eucharist is no unmeaning service, but 
is a commemoration of One who is revered as Redeemer and 
Saviour. Living the life of faith, he honors his profession, makes 
progress in the divine life, and he dies a triumphant death. 
The language of his heart is, ‘ The life I live here in the flesh, 
I live by the faith of the Son of God!” “For to me to live is 
Christ, but to die is gain.” 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


History of the M. E. Church in the United States of America. 2 vols. 
12mo. By Abel Stevens, L.L. D. Carlton & Porter: New York, 1864. 


THE history of the Methodist Episcopal Church presents 
one of the most astonishing movements of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The ‘ godly club,” consisting of John 
Wesley and a few companions of like zealous and pious spirit, 
at Oxford, England, in 1729, has developed into the largest 
Protestant denomination in the world, having its ramifications 
throughout all lands, and wielding a very powerful influence 
in the religious progress of mankind. 

The term “ Methodist,” given by way of (undeserved) re- 
proach to Wesley and his friends, because of their particu- 
larity and regularity in their religious exercises, was not, how- 
ever, then a newly-coined ecclesiastical term. Nor was it al- 
together inapplicable as designating the new movement and its 
patrons, even in other directions than that of method. Metho- 
dists existed in France as early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, composed of Romish divinity doctors. These so sys- 
tematically opposed the Protestants as to gain the title of 
“Dialectic Methodists.” They were divided into two classes. 
The one was disingenuous and unreasonable, though orderly and 
persistent in disputation, following the example of military 
chiefs who shut up their troops in intrenchments, in order to 
cover them from the enemy, and thence annoy and bid defiance. 
The Jesuit Veron represented this class. He required his op- 
ponents to prove Protestantism by unequivocal passages of 
Scripture, without illustrations, arguments, or deductions. 
Cardinal Richelieu was also a representative of the same class. 
He confined the controversy to.the divine institutions and au- 
thority of the Church on earth. The other class attempted to 
dispose of and silence Protestants. by overwhelming them with 
the weight of some general principle or presumption or uni- 
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versal argument, which comprehended, or might be applied to, 
all points in the controversy between Protestantism and the 
Roman Church. These imitated generals who ignore sieges 
and skirmishes, and endeavor to end the contest by a general 
and decisive engagement. This class rested on prescription, 
sometimes on the wicked lives or inconsistencies of Protestants, 
sometimes on the crime of schism, and sometimes on the diver- 
sity of opinion among the new sect in contrast with the unity 
of faith and worship claimed for the Catholics. 

Of Protestant Methodism, however, we are to speak in this 
paper. 

The work of Dr. Stevens presents, in a graphic style, the 
history of the Methodist movement in the United States. He 
has adopted the most interesting method of writing Church 
history, — the biographical. This has peculiar charms, enlist- 
ing the sympathies, and awakening the interest, of the reader 
continually. But it has, at the same time, peculiar dangers, 
It is apt to betray the weaknesses of a given movement, and his- 
tory thus loses the majestic tread, and Church history the di- 
vine sweep, it might otherwise possess. A religious movement, 
then, becomes more human than divine; we lose sight of the 
presence of God and the march of Providence in the efforts 
and labors of man. Biographical sketches, also, when too 
many, cloy. Especially is this the case when they all partake 
of the same essential characteristics. This is the fault with 
Dr. Stevens. He has too much biography, and not enough of 
pure history. Yet we thank him most cordially for these two 
volumes, which are but an earnest of others promised ; for 
they enable us to penetrate the spirit and genius of the Metho- 
dist movement, and to understand the peculiarities of the de- 
nomination and their relation to its marvellous progress, while, 
at the same time, we are afforded data for a judgment as to its 
future. Written by a partisan, these volumes betray a parti- 
san’s prejudices and enthusiasm. With this, however, we find 
no fault. We do not expect, nor do we desire, that the histo- 
rian should write other than as favorably as possible, in con- 
formity with facts, of his own views and his own associates. 
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He would be something less, or something more, than a mere 
mortal, should he do otherwise. The present work, then, may 
be pronounced a truly valuable addition to Church history and 
the religious literature of the age. It is well, often elegantly, 
written, and manifests great care and patience in the selection 
and arrangement of materials. And yet not always is the 
Jearned doctor correct in his historical statements touching cer- 
tain events. Neither Maryland nor Rhode Island was settled 
to subserve religious liberty. Roger Williams, a presbyter of 
the English Church, and persecuted for his puritanism in Eng- 
land, came to this country in 1630 to find intolerance not dead 
here. Compelled to flee from Massachusetts, he founded Prov- 
idence, R. I., where he became a convert, to the Baptist idea, 
and formed a Baptist church. But how little liberty of con- 
science was established in Rhode Island may be understood 
from the fact that, in 1665, Stephen Mumford, a Seventh Day 
Baptist preacher, was persecuted for his faith, and a member 
of his church in Newport was sentenced by the civil power to 
sit upon a gallows, with a rope round his neck. Maryland was 
colonized under a charter that compelled its settlers to exercise 
toleration toward Protestants. It is too well known to require 
discussion that, had it been otherwise, Romanism would have 
been far from tolerant of other systems of faith. 

The seeds of the American Methodist Episcopal Church were 
transplanted from Ireland to New York in 1760. The compa- 
ny that left the wharf at Limerick for the fortunes of the New 
World, though Irish, were of Teutonic descent. They were 
the children of the persecuted inhabitants of the Palatinate, on 
the Rhine, who, towards the last of the seventeenth century, 
fled from the violence of Louis XIV., and his general, Turenne, 
finding refuge in England and Ireland. Among those in the 
latter country, Methodism took root, and the colony mentioned 
was the foundation of the first Methodist Episcopal Church on 
this continent. Philip Embury, a licensed local preacher, and 
Barbara Heck may be considered the leaders ; and this first 
church, very small and very poor, built the first Methodist 
house of worship, in John Street, New York, in 1768. Poor, 
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indeed, and, perhaps because of this, despised was this little 
company, though contaiming within it the destinies of the pres- 
ent flourishing denomination. This condition, however, was 
only that of all denominations in their earlier days. The only 
clear exception we recall is in that of the Unitarian movement 
in the early part of the present century. This movement was 
so gradual, or so politic, that, when the lines were drawn, a 
denomination stood forth with almost all the appliances and con- 
ditions of success, having learning, wealth, clergymen, church- 
es, a university, and social position. 

In the peculiarities of Methodism may be detected a provi- 
dential preparation for the religious wants of this New World, 
at the period of its advent upon our shores. 

The brothers John and Charles Wesley, presbyters of the 
National Church of England, the Luther and Melancthon of 
Methodism, had a great zeal for God, which was quickened 
and intensified by the deadness and religious apathy of the 
Church establishment. The condition of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of England was such that religion was almost 
only a name, and thousands were without even the semblance 
of religious instruction, and so without virtue. To arouse the 
spiritual life of the Church, and to preach the gospel to the 
poor and neglected, was the soul-felt desire of the Wesleys ; 
and to this task they vigorously devoted their time, means, and 
energies. So great was the success that attended the labors 
of these evangelists, that it soon became an imperative neces- 
sity to provide more preachers. But this was a matter of great 
difficulty, owing to the opposition of the Establishment to all 
that appeared like enthusiasm. Perhaps, also, there was a 
jealousy of the power and success of the Wesleys and their 
companions, which told upon the congregations, and against 
the lukewarmness and indolence of the regular clergy. 
Preachers were needed for the new movement, or it must fail ; 
but they could not be obtained, in any adequate numbers, from 
among the clergymen of the Establishment. A less bold and 
energetic man would have quailed before this difficulty ; but 
John Wesley, nothing daunted, cut the Gordian knot, and ap- 
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pointed laymen as assistants in expounding the gospel to the 
masses, and thus constituted his ministry an _ itinerancy. 
Thence has grown this huge semi-ecclesiastical structure, con- 
sisting now of bishops, whose rule is almost absolute, and who 
station the various preachers as they deem best for the interests 
of Methodism ; of presiding elders, a kind of assistant bishops, 
who have charge of a certain district, and who act in their 
spheres as bishops, subject to the higher episeopal powers ; of 
elders, or preachers in charge, pastors; of deacons, who are 
clergymen in part, and who sometimes act, within certain re- 
strictions, as elders ; of exhorters, who can hold meetings and 
call sinners to repentance; and of class leaders, who, though 
in no sense clergymen, are important assistants to the ministry. 
All, save these last, are perpetually moving, changing their lo- 
cations annually, once in two years, or, as now, once in three 
years, — thus, in some measure, meeting various wants, insur- 
ing variety, and securing steady interest and growth. The 
whole foundation rests upon this system of itinerating lay- 
preachers, called into action by Wesley. The want was thus 
supplied, — how well supplied may be a question of some mo- 
ment. The movement, however, went on, gathering to itself 
power and influence constantly. Herein is the providential 
preparation for the religious needs of this country. 

Methodism appeared on this continent shortly before the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary struggle of the last century. 
That revolution, in addition to the political overturn it should 
achieve, would sever the last remaining links binding together 
Church and State. Out of this severance would be infinite 
danger. Could the Church be supported without the aid of 
the State? Would there be found clergymen willing to risk 
themselves to the voluntary support of the people? And, as 
many of the churches would be deserted, by their pastors re- 
turning to the mother country, with which they were, gener- 
ally, in sympathy, would the needed supply of ministers be 
forthcoming? Besides, churches would be broken up by the 
war, as would also society to a great extent. Thence would 
be the danger of the cessation of religious services, and a gen- 
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eral prostration of all religious feeling and conduct, perhaps in 
some places an entire loss of religious life and worship. 

These dangers were obviated by the Methodist system. Its 
itinerant lay-preachers and exhorters multiplied rapidly, sup- 
plied largely the want of ministers, preached wherever the op- 
portunity afforded, and were content, after facing all kinds of 
dangers, with the stipend of a crust of bread and a cup of cold 
water, where no better fare could: be obtained. For this hero- 
ism the pioneers of Methodism are worthy of all honor; and 
the providential character of the movement at this early stage 
we gladly recognize. 

There were other influences that favored the success of 
Methodism. The theology of this country, when the Method- 
ists first appeared, was, for the most part, of the harshest Cal- 
vinism. The new movement was Arminian in its views ; and 
this appecred better than Calvinism, however logically less 
strong and consistent. Out of this Arminianism, also, the 
Methodists developed a doctrine which at once excited the 
spiritual pride and ambition of souls; that is, perfection, or 
entire sanctification here on earth, — a mystic idea of great at- 
traction to many, the basis of intense enthusiasm, but extreme- 
ly dangerous, and without scriptural warrant for the excess to 
which it has been carried. The enthusiasm, and often fanati- 
cism, thus generated powerfully helped Methodism among the 
less cultivated (and there was no general cultivation), notwith- 
standing it was often gross in the extreme. As, for instance, 
one convert writes, “ By faith I saw Jesus at the right hand 
of the Father. I felt such a weight of glory that I fell with 
my face to the floor, and the Lord said by his Spirit, ‘ You are 
now sanctified, seek to grow in the fruit of the Spirit.’ — Gal. 
v. 22, 23. This work and instruction of divine truth were 
sealed on my soul by the Holy Ghost. My joy was full. This 
was in July, a little more than two months after I had received 
justification!”’ Another writes, ‘“ I repeated these words after 
him, ‘Come, Lord, and sanctify me, soul and body!’ That 
moment the Spirit of God came upon me in such a manner that 
I fell flat to the floor. . . . . I believe I lay half an hour, 
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and felt the power of God running through every part of my 
soul and body, like fire consuming the inward corruptions of 
fallen, depraved nature In three days God gave me 
full assurance that he had sanctified me, soul and body!” * 

The progress of Methodism was very rapid up to the period 
of the Revolution. During its struggles, Methodism still 
gained ground, though almost all other religious bodies did little 
more than exist. It suffered more, perhaps, than other sys- 
tems,-partly because its ministers were almost wholly foreign- 
ers, and partly from the very unwise and temporizing policy 
laid down by Wesley for the guidance of the preachers in 
America. His advice was, “In spite of all solicitations, of 
rough or smooth word, say not one word against one or the 
other side.”* Nevertheless, after the war, Methodism was found 
to have quadrupled its ministry and membership, and to stand 
fifth among the dozen recognized denominations of the land.° 
We may not forget, however, that Methodism did little or 
nothing, as such, for the success of the struggle through which 
the country then passed. Very different was the position of 
the little band of Universalists, whose leading minister, Rev. 
John Murray, served in the colonial army as chaplain of the 
Rhode Island Brigade. 

Prior to 1784, Methodism in this country was almost wholly 
a system of lay-preaching, and was ostensibly in connection 
with, in dependence upon, and for the spiritual advancement 
of, the Protestant Episcopal Church. Indeed, upon this 
Church, Methodism depended for the sacraments of religion. 
The original movement, in England, was from within the Na- 
tional Church, was carried on by the Presbyters of the Estab- 
lishment, and was in full sympathy with it, Wesley living 
and dying within itscommunion. Hence the preachers on this 
continent did not at first feel authorized to administer, and long 
refrained from administering, the Church rites; nor did they 
presume to break through this wholesome position until amid 
the confusions resulting from the Revolution, when the Method- 
ists in many places could not obtain the sacraments from the 


1 Vol. 1. pp. 193, 252, 253. 2 Vol. I. p. 285. 3 Vol. I. p. 287. 
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Church, owing to the absence of the Church ministers and the 
virtual disbanding of the parishes. The necessity for the sac- 
raments, however, and the fact that some of the Methodist 
preachers insisted upon administering them, largely contributed 
to the eventual independent organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States, Wesley himself yield- 
ing to the necessity, and only seeking to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the denomination with as much regard to ecclesi- 
astical usage as possible, and especially the usages and laws of 
the English National Church. 

On the 1st of September, 1784, Wesley, assisted by two 
other presbyters of the Establishment, ordained the Rey. 
Thomas Coke, L.L. D., as Bishop of the American Churches. 
Dr. Coke was already an ordained presbyter. Wesley was no 
more than that. Dr. Stevens would make it appear * that this 
was a true and proper Episcopal ordination, according to the 
English Church, and would claim that therefore the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this country is the true successor of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. This cannot be granted. Wes- 
ley and his companions, under the rules of the Established 
Church, had no right to ordaina bishop. And if the Method- 
ist Church claims Episcopal rights and succession, the claim is 
based on the most flimsy of all possible pretexts. 

However, Dr. Coke came to America as bishop, or superin- 
tendent, accompanied by two clergymen, ordained also by Wes- 
ley as elders, and met a conference of the preachers at Balti- 
more, December 24th, 1784. Here, under Coke, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized, in almost all respects after 
the pattern of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with a liturgy 
(altered), with three orders of the ministry, with gowns, cas- 
socks, and bands, etc. At this conference the celebrated Fran- 
cis Asbury was ordained, successively deacon, elder, and bish- 
op.” The conference lasted one week. 

For the time in which it convened, the conference was cer- 
tainly an imposing affair. While the clergymen were usually 
young, they yet bore the evidences of severe toils, hardships, 
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and exposures, even the marks of imprisonment and violence. 
In reading the description of this assembly’ we are reminded 
of another, to which alone this may be likened, — the Council 
of Nice, A. D. 325, where nearly all present showed by their 
scars and mutilations, how truly they had been “ confessors ” 
for the testimony of Christ. 

By the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it 
is governed wholly by clerical power. The Quarterly Con- 
ference alone recognizes or possesses the lay element. The 
Church is thus a Hierarchy. So thorough, however, is the 
system, that little friction occurs, — although of late years there 
have been loud calls for a greater recognition of the laity in 
the government of the Church. The usual custom, also, of 
allowing a preacher to remain only two years over the same 
charge has been lately modified so far as to allow a pastorate 
of three years.- At present Methodism claims to rule over some 
7,000,000 souls, to possess some 2,000,000 church-members, and 
to comprise a ministry, of all grades, of some 15,000. There 
is a general conference composed of elders only, presided over 
by a bishop or bishops. There are also annual conferences, 
over which bishops preside, consisting of elders and deacons 
only. The quarterly conferences are composed of travelling 
and local ministers, exhorters, class-leaders, and stewards. 
Though a lay element is in this last assembly, yet, even in this, 
the private church-members have no voice, save as they may 
be heard through their class-leaders or stewards. To such a 
system of government there are, certainly in principle, serious 
objections. 

At first, generally, the preachers of Methodism were extreme- 
ly ignorant, vulgar, and often violent. This, even Dr. Stevens 
is compelled to virtually admit.’ The ignorance, vulgarity, 
and violence of the Methodist preachers, though not nearly 
what they were, are still not wholly of the past. Yet, now at 
least, Methodism is awake to the requirements of refinement 
and education, and manifests its appreciation by the tangible 
signs of some twenty-four colleges, more than one hundred 

6 Vol. II. p. 187. 7 Vol. I. pp. 89-91. 
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seminaries, many valuable periodicals, and an enormous “ Book 
Concern.” It stands forth nobly, also, in defence of the prin- 
ciples of temperance and freedom; though we cannot forget 
the fact, which Dr. Stevens does not ignore,’ that the influence 
of Methodism, especially in the South, at the close of the Rey- 
olution, might have at least greatly aided in abolishing the 
slave system. From the difficulties involved, however, it 
shrunk, closed its testimony against it, and lost the golden op- 
portunity then presented of standing forth forever before the 
world as the great emancipating Protestant Church. 

The theology of Methodism, as already remarked, is Ar- 
minian in its principal statements. It partook, also, at first, of 
the character of a protest against the harshness of Calvinism, 
especially in the Calvinistic position of the limited efficacy 
of the death of Christ, of Predestination, and Reprobation. 
Methodist theology, however, only apparently evades the diffi- 
culties which inhere in Calvinism. To a thoughtful mind the 
same objections, substantially, obtain against both systems. 
We have no space to enter fully into this subject. Methodism 
claims that Christ died for all, and that therefore salvation is 
possible to all. Yet all willnot besaved! Curiously enough, 
as authority for their theological opinions, they appeal to even 
Universalist Church Fathers, — among the rest to Origen. 
Moreover, universal redemption is boldly claimed as taught by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ;° but, strange to say, uni- 
versal redemption will not be accomplished! At Universalism 
proper, Dr. Stevens sneers, and has disgraced his book with 
a story of a renegade Methodist preacher who had grievously 
sinned, then (it is said) imbibed Universalist views, and who 
died without hope, feeling he would be endlessly damned. 

We have heretofore noticed how fanaticism might be devel- 
oped by Methodism. The fact of the existence of such fanat- 
icism is further evidenced by the system of revivalism which 
so largely prevails among its preachers and people. Its idea 
of perfection, also, develops a pietistic movement not always 
favorable. Its religion is not that of vigorous thought, or even 
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vigorous emotion, but of sentimental ecstasy and mysticism. 
Nevertheless, the Methodist Episcopal Church has accom- 
plished, and does accomplish, much good, especially by finding 
something to do for all its members, by cultivating the spirit of 


giving, and by great missionary effort at home and abroad. 

This Church lays claim to great doctrinal liberality. ?° But 
we have failed to discover this. In fact, we have had many 
evidences to the contrary. While it admits universal re- 
demption, should a Universalist insist upon its legitimate in- 
ference, no liberality would be shown to him. If Methodism 
was ever doctrinally liberal, it has greatly fallen; and it is 
now dogmatic enough, — and, where it can be, exclusive and 
bigoted enough. 

Dr. Stevens claims that Methodism saved and softened the 
theology of New England," softening especially the doctrines 
of Pre-reprobation, Pre-election, Final Perseverance, Infant 
Damnation, ete.’’ Yet the first Methodist sermon was preached 
in Boston (on the Common) in 1790; while, for years prior, 
the influence vf John Murray had been felt and recognized in 
that city and throughout New England. Murray himself had 
been the chaplain, as already stated, of the Rhode Island 
Brigade, reorganized and favored by Washington. Surely, 
something may be attributed to the previous labors of Uni- 
versalism in the direction of changing the theology of New 
England and softening its tone! At any rate, it would ap- 
pear that when, subsequent to this period, Bishop Asbury 
visited Boston, he could find no place in which to preach, ex- 
cept that, he writes, “It was appointed for me to preach in 
Murray’s church, — not at all pleasing to me ; and that which 
made it worse for me was that I had only about twenty or 
thirty people to preach to in a large house.” '’ This fact is 
somewhat significant ! 

Methodism, however, has certainly become a power in New 
England since then, though it does not flourish here as in 
other quarters. And New England has had a wondrous in- 
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fluence in elevating the character of Methodism, both as to its 
theological and educational interests, as is acknowledged. ' 

While, then, the growth and progress of Methodism in 
America has been marvellous, and while we cheerfully and 
gladly acknowledge the good it has accomplished, we cannot 
be, and are not, blind to its faults, and may not omit, as we 
have not omitted, to notice them. 

There is still a great work which Methodism may do, and 
which we believe it will do. There is very much that is 
promising, also, in the zealous spirit of this system, which is 
exhibited in its faithfulness and constant efforts for the evan- 
gelization of the world. Nor should we, as a Christian body, 
fear or hesitate to copy the Methodists, or any other Chris- 
tians, if thereby we can attain to greater usefulness, earnest- 
ness, and religious life and power. We think, nevertheless, 
that the zenith of Methodist glory has been reached, and that 
the future will not record the same rapid growth that has 
characterized the past of its history. The theology of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with that of all other so-called 
“ Evangelical” or ‘“ Orthodox” churches, is passing, and 
will pass away. And this is true, notwithstanding the spas- 
modic efforts made to revive and perpetuate them, — as by the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country 
about a year since; and, still later, by the “* General Council 
of Congregational Churches ” convened in Boston. Old creeds 
have been reaffirmed by word of mouth. But the ancient 
faith in them cannot be requickened in the hearts of men. 
Their day cannot be recalled. A purer and brighter faith 
will take their place. The exclusive character of the gov- 
ernment of this Church is also against it. The lay element 
must obtain in the Church of the future. 

We think, moreover, that the tendency of the times is, not 
only to a larger and better faith, rich in all possible assurance 
for the future blessed destiny of immortal souls, and to greater 
Christian work by the Church, but also to more of the liturgic 
element in public services, and to a more thorough church 
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system than Protestant bodies usually present. The future 
(how far future we know not) will show, we believe, that the 
theology known as Universalism embraces and recognizes the 
pure doctrines of Christ and the apostles. And this theology 
will yet, it is hoped and felt, take permanent form in the sim- 
ple ecclesiastical system of the ancient, primitive Church, and 
will command a ritual broad enough and full enough to an- 
swer the cravings of all hearts, and satisfy the requirements 
of all minds. 


ARTICLE XXV. 


Reconstruction. 


In considering the question of reconstruction, we should first 


ascertain the rights of the Government in the premises. We 
hold that it has exclusive jurisdiction over the Slave States. 
The proposition is a very broad and radical one ; but let us see 
if it cannot be maintained. When the Union was formed un- 
der the Constitution, slavery existed in all the States. It was 
acknowledged by them all to be wrong; but it was thought best 
to retain it for a short time. Labor was scarce, the young and 
middle-aged men having been cut off in large numbers by the 
war. But few emigrants were arriving from Europe to meet 
the demand. The country was poor and exhausted, and could 
not well afford to bear the present loss and trouble which the 
change of a system of industry would bring. Slaves were 
cheap, and the market was well supplied. But it was agreed 
by all the States that slavery should be terminated as soon as 
the demand for labor could be supplied by other means, and 
the country had gained a little strength from repose, which it 
was confidently expected would be within the period of a gen- 
eration. The States were to rid themselves of the institution. 
The agreement was not put upon parchment, because it was 
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not anticipated that it would be disputed in any quarter. The 
Union and Constitution never could have been formed over 
slavery as a permanent institution, the States all being entirely 
opposed to such a work. The word slavery was kept out of 
the fundamental law, because it was believed that the day would 
soon come when it would have no meaning in the land governed 
by it. The importation of slaves was prohibited after twenty 
years, when it was thought that the system would begin rap- 
idly to decline. 

The Northern States were faithful to the agreement; but 
those of the South, influenced by pecuniary considerations and 
the lust of power, broke the bond. They were suited in their 
climate and soil to the growth of cotton, which soon became 
their staple production. The article was of superior quality, 
commanding a high price and a ready market. This commod- 
ity was beginning to enter very largely into manufactures, cre- 
ating a demand which must for a long while exceed the sup- 
ply. An invention made at this time greatly cheapened the 
cost of production. Slave labor, too unskilled for manufac- 
tures or the mechanic arts, and indeed for many agricultural 
demands, was yet available for the growth of cotton, promising 
much wealth to the States engaged therein. Becoming their 
dominant and all-absorbing interest, it would insure them unity 
of action as members of the Government, and hence a control- 
ling influence in its affairs. Abandoning the opinions they had 
unanimously held, they now asserted its rightfulness, and de- 
clared that it should be permanently retained. They resolved 
upon its introduction into the Territories, which had been con- 
secrated alone to the industry of freemen. They sought to 
convert those lines of the Constitution which were inserted to 
subserve a temporary purpose into eternal obligations. They ° 
sought to make it the nation’s duty to support and extend a 
great wrong, when it had solemnly pledged itself speedily to 
annihilate it. They would place it before the world as a body 
infidel to its engagements and hypocritical in its professions, — 
fit only to be a byword for despots, and calculated to dishearten 
every lover of liberty and right. The republic had arisen as 
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a protest against oppression, and had pledged itselfto the world 
to be an exponent of the broadest democracy. 

On the denial of the bond by the Southern States, after it 
had been faithfully complied with by the other members of the 
Union, the Government had a right to demand and enforce its 
fulfilment. It should have placed itself at once upon the bond, 
and should have entered earnestly into the work of regenerat- 
ing those members who were resolved upon their own destruc- 
tion. It was at liberty to adopt means commensurate with its 
rights ; and if slavery had entered so thoroughly into those 
States, poisoning their life-blood, and constituting their great 
end and aim, as to require their removal in order to its anni- 
hilation, it was perfectly competent to sweep them all away. 
It was founded as a republic, and it had, therefore, a right to 
be a republic ; and it had no right to metamorphose itself into 
anything else without the agreement of allits parts. The bond 
remains; for though it has not been complied with, we have 
never consented to have it set aside; and we owe it to our- 
selves, as we do to those who made it, and to the nations before 
which it was announced, to see that it is thoroughly enforced, 
even though we may be compelled in the work to disorganize 
every Slave State. If we would remove every vestige of op- 
pression, we must go to the foundation and build anew. Our 
rights are perfect. 

We arrive at the same conclusion by other modes of reason-- 
ing. The safety of the State isthe Supreme Law. This prin-- 
ciple is admitted by every writer of any authority upon the 
subject of government. The State is a natural and divine in-. 
stitution, whose proper work is its own development, in which. 
the highest good of its individual members is secured ; but im 
order to discharge this office, it must preserve its sovereignty 
entire. The law of self-preservation subordinates all other 
rules of action. The constitution of a State is to be rigidly ob-- 
served when security can be attained under it. If it can be 
seasonably amended, so as to enable the people to meet emergen-- 
cies as they arise, they would not be justified-in departing from 
it. But if there is no time for amendment, or the methods for- 
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effecting a change are such that it cannot be brought about, it 
may be set aside, or deviated from, when the life of the nation 
demands it. It is impossible for the founders of a government 
to foresee and provide for every emergency that shall arise. If 
reefs are found which are not laid down in the chart, it does 
not follow that we must run the ship on to them because they 
lie in the course marked out for it to pursue, but, by the adop- 
tion and observance of new rules, we are to seek its safety. 
The emergency must be manifest ; the peril must be very great 
and evident. Of course, the nation is to judge in regard to the 
necessity of extraordinary or extra-constitutional action in its 
own case, and there is little danger that it will be hasty or un- 
wise in its decisions. 

We have on several occasions, in the course of our existence 
as a nation, departed from the fundamental law. We pur- 
chased and annexed Florida without constitutional authority, 
because we believed it would be dangerous to our sovereignty 
to allow a European monarchy to hold permanently that pe- 
ninsula. Our earlier statesmen found authority for the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana in the necessity which existed for our con- 
trolling the mouth of the Mississippi. Without this control, 
the nation could never be secure, and the men who formed the 
Constitution were too wise and patriotic to allow an opportu- 
nity to acquire it to pass unimproved. If we had any justifica- 
tion for the annexation of Texas, we found it in the danger of 
its appropriation by some foreign power. It was alleged that 
such danger existed, and in the light of recent events we may 
well believe it. We have no authority in our Constitution to 
warn Maximilian out of Mexico; but it is not the purpose of 
our people or our government to allow him, or any other for- 
eign potentate, to dominate that country. The Monroe doc- 
trine is extra-constitutional, but it is universally accepted among 
us, and in view of the spirit which foreign governments, with 
few exceptions, have recently manifested toward us, we realize 
more fully than ever before the importance of enforcing it. 
We do not find in our written Magna Charta any right to pre- 
vent Spain from selling her dependencies to any customer who 
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may offer to purchase them ; but we have said to her that our 
safety would not allow us to permit any of the great powers of 
Europe to come into possession of Cuba. We must maintain 
our sovereignty at any cost. 

This principle, which is above dispute, gives to the Govern- 
ment the supreme control of the people of the Slave States. A 
nation, in order to be permanent, must be harmonious in its in- 
stitutions. It cannot long endure an “ irrepressible conflict.” 
“ A house divided against itself cannot stand.” We do not 
mean to say that there can be no variety of opinion among us 
without endangering our existence, but that the nation cannot 
long remain a unit while it is a democracy in one of its great 
sections and a despotism in the other. We were established 
upon the broadest principles of democracy. Nothing can be 
more radical and sweeping than the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, whose spirit pervades our fundamental law, and conse- 
quently should flow through all our legislation. Slavery is 
essentially antagonistic to our government, and in all of its in- 
fluences must tend to undermine it. It generates hatred toward 
free institutions, while its natural allies are despotic in their 
character. The inspiration flowing down from the purest pe- 
riods of our history, which is needed in the heart of every 
generation to enable it to beat responsive to the true destiny of 
the nation, is repressed by the barriers it presents. It nurtures 
an oligarchy which will not consent to be restrained by law, or 
which can be satisfied only by its ownrule. It is incompatible 
with that degree and kind of general culture which are neces- 
sary to the continuance of a republic. It weakens the con- 
science of a people and vitiates their faith, and it poisons their 
whole religious life. It produces the worst form of infidelity, 
and it is, therefore, most suicidal to all good government. 

The authors of the Union understood all this, and provided, 
as they thought, for the extinction of the evil. No men have 
ever comprehended more fully than they the folly of attempting 
to found a government upon opposing principles. We quote 
them as authority in all civil questions, but upon few points 
were they so entirely agreed as upon this. They knew that 
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slavery must be destroyed, or that it would break up the Union. 
Every author of any reputation who has ever written upon the 
subject of government has regarded slavery as dangerous to 
the State; and the more popular the body in which it is estab- 
lished, the greater the peril proceeding from it. Has it not been 
detrimental to us from the beginning? As it has increased in 
power, has it not multiplied its threats to sunder the bond 
uniting us? Has it not openly denied the supremacy of the 
government for the last thirty years? Has it not resisted the 
courts? Has it not struck down, with murderous intent, the 
representatives of the North in Congress? Speaking through 
all its organs and organizations, has it not declared that the 
rights of a State are superior to those of the General Govern- 
ment? Nor are we left without an example of its ultimate 
fruits, for we have but just emerged from a most terrible war 
which it forced upon us. To compass our destruction, it has 
hesitated at nothing, not even at the assassination of our Presi- 
dent, who among the rulers of all time stands pre-eminent for 
wisdom and goodness. If we were entirely surrounded by des- 
‘potisms established by foreign influence, they would not place 
‘us in peril equal to that which has attended us on account of 
slavery in our midst. It is doubtless true that, to provide for 
our civil security, we should put the Monroe doctrine in force ; 
but it is more needful, to this end, that we enforce within our 
borders the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence. 

We repeat that the safety of the State is the supreme law, 
and this law has authorized us, ever since the people of the 
South declared their purpose to make slavery a permanent in- 
stitution, to sweep away their State organizations, if necessary 
to its destruction. Doubtless this would have been necessary 
at any time to the accomplishment of the end. They became 
the very embodiment of slavery, and its life could not be at- 
tacked, save through its forms. The vase must be broken, in 
order that all the roots and fibres of the poisonous plant con- 
tained in it, may be eradicated. We need not dwell upon the 
measures that would have been requisite, since they do not af- 
fect our right in the premises, and no effective measures could 
have been as bad as the disease. 
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We derive perfect jurisdiction over the Slave States from the 
triumph of our arms. We have been engaged in a war; we have 
not been quieting a sedition, or putting down an insurrection. 
The belligerent territory is larger than any kingdom of Europe. 
Its white population numbers eight millions. The work of con- 
quest has required four long years. We have put into the field 
nearly two millions of men, and we have created and employed 
a navy of unequalled power. We have lost half a million of 
men. We have expended three thousand millions of dollars. 
We have exchanged prisoners. Our courts and foreign gov- 
ernments have considered our struggle as a war. Itis so by 
the received law of nations. We have obtained the victory, for 
there is not a single person, on the land or on the sea, in arms 
against us, and the Confederate Government, with all its subor- 
dinate organizations, has been destroyed. Their bonds are 
waste paper. Their chosen leader is in confinement, and is 
powerless to escape the punishment justly due his crimes. We 
have opened the ports of the South, and removed the restric- 
tions of trade. We have re-established in all the seceded terri- 
tory the institutions of the Government. Our triumph has 
been purely military in its character, our entreaties, commands, 
and warnings having produced no effect. Our enemies held 
out to the point of utter exhaustion, never yielding except to 
the superior strength of our arms; and we have over them 
the rights which victory gives. 

The rights of conquest are partly conditional and partly ab- 
solute. We cannot, like the ancient barbarous nations, destroy 
the vanquished, because we are an enlightened and Christian 
people, nor can we, for the same reason, consign them to slav- 
ery. We cannot decree that they shall forever be deprived of 
the right to self-government, notwithstanding they may repent 
of their disloyalty and become good citizens, because our gov- 
ernment is based upon the principle that all such have a right 
to rule themselves. Our policy must contemplate their ulti- 
mate formation into States, and their admission as such into the 
Union. But we have an absolute right to place the grand re- 


sult of our victory, which is a restored Union under the Con- 
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stitution, above all peril, and it is our most solemn duty to do it. 
We are compelled to leave to our children a heavy burden in 
the public debt ; but we ought not to compel them, through our 
neglect, to augment it till they can no longer bear it, and to 
fight our battles over again. Our liberties, and with them the 
hopes of all patriots throughout the world, should not again be 
put in jeopardy, if we by any possibility can prevent it. 
Providence does not always repeat opportunities for the salva- 
tion of anation. If we sin against the light of our experience, 
by tolerating the cause of all our civil woes, our nationality, at 
no distant day, may go down in blood. 

All our sacrifices have been made to the Moloch of slavery. 
The war, with all the loss it has brought in treasure and blood, 
has proceeded entirely from it. But for the existence of this 
monster in our midst, not one dollar would have been spent, and 
not one life would have been sacrificed. If we allow him to 
remain, although we may change his name and the form of his 
being, the land will be again deluged in gore. Dissensions are 
already renewed through our leniency ; threats are uttered in 
our ears ; the shadows of an approaching storm are even now 
falling upon us. Like causes, in the civil world as elsewhere, 
must be followed by like effects. We have obtained present 
peace by exhausting the monster; but we must destroy him to 
insure our future. We had no right to exhaust, if we have 
none to annihilate. The one right implies the other. If we 
leave to our enemies, steeped as they are in the spirit of slay- 
ery, the machinery of their State governments, they will turn 
it against us in the future as they have already done. Acting 
through their legislatures and conventions, through their exec- 
utive and judicial officers, through their local militia, through 
their representatives and senators in Congress, through the 
general elections, in which they will unite with their Northern 
sympathizers, and through their officers in the government, 
they will keep the nation in continual peril. Every vote they 
cast, until they shall have been educated to love freedom, will 
be aimed at its very life. Amnesty proclamations cannot con- 
vert them into good citizens; they must have the benefit of 
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common schools, and of churches in which the religion of 
Christ is preached. They should be kept for a period under the 
complete jurisdiction of the Government, whose rights, derived 
from conquest, must be commensurate with its duties. 

But we are‘unwilling to leave this question of jurisdiction 
here. Itis very important that we understand our rights and 
the grounds upon which they are based. The States which 
went into rebellion thereby ceased to exist. On any other sup- 
position, we are liable at any time to be without full govern- 
ing power. The Constitution cannot be modified, or a single 
article added to it, without action on the part of three fourths 
of the States. The emergency may be great; the proposed 
change may be. necessary to preserve the faith of the nation, 
and even its very existence; but it cannot be effected by the 
concurrence of a smaller number. If more than one quarter 
of the States refuse to act in the Union, the Government, pro- 
viding those States yet remain members of it,is deprived of 
an important part of its authority, and may be doomed to 
perish. It must die that they may live. The theory is absurd ; 
for the interests of the greater body cannot yield to those of the 
less, much less to its erroneous doctrines and malice ; and 
hence, when a State places itself in antagonism to the Republic, - 
it does, by that act, commit suicide. 

The States were all admitted into the Union on their solemn 
agreement to obey the Constitution and the laws. Without 
such agreement, not one of them would have received a single 
vote for admission. Full faith was reposed in the pledge, and 
while it is kept, they are entitled to their position as members 
of the Government; but when it is broken by their constituted 
authorities, especially when these are sustained in their action 
by the influential portion of the people, they forfeit that posi- 
tion. When they become guilty of perfidy, they surely cannot 
retain those rights and privileges which were bestowed upon 
them on condition of their good faith. If it is otherwise, false- 
hood and integrity in civil affairs are completely alike in their 
results, and there are left no restraints to an evil course. 
Everywhere treachery finds its natural penalty in the loss of 
those blessings which are accorded to truth. 
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We do not mean to say that States, as such, go out of the 
Union, and pass beyond the jurisdiction of the Government, 
when they break the agreement made at the time of their ad- 
mission. They cannot go out; for when they entered, they fully 
consented that no door of egress should be left open to them. 
If difficulties arise between them and the Government, or 
among themselves, they are to be composed by tribunals estab- 
lished and agreed upon for the purpose. They are not to take 
the redress of grievances into their own hands ; and any action 
on the part of conventions called by them, having for its object 
the sundering of the common bond, is entirely invalid. 
Treachery cannot take States out of the Union, but it destroys 
them within it, leaving their territory and people exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of the General Government. 

A large majority of the States were formed originally by 
authority given through an Act of Congress, and we may add 
that, by like authority, the territorial organizations out of which 
they were formed were brought into being. All the organiza- 
tion they have ever had has been virtually the work of the 
Government, which has acted solely upon the presumption of 
their fidelity. They owe their very being to the pledges of 
‘ their people that, when formed into civil bodies, they would 
acknowledge the rule established over them. While they keep 
these pledges, and no longer, are they entitled to their civil ex- 
istence. 

A State, in any proper interpretation of the term, must be a 
loyal body. When the people all become traitors, or in sufficient 
numbers to usurp all departments of its government, it must 
cease to be. One loyal man does not make a State, or any 
number that is powerless to rule ; for it is known only by the 
fulfilment of its functions. The States were formed and ad- 
mitted into the Union through conventional action on the part 
of their people, and when by such action they seek to rupture 
the Union, and make war upon the Government, they are thor- 
oughly animated by the spirit of treason, and must sink into 
the grave. The doctrine of a loyal State in abeyance, when 
all the authorities, supported by the people, are at war with the 
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nation, is too wild a vagary to be entertained for a moment in 
any mind. 

We conclude from all these premises that our jurisdiction — 
is perfect over the people of the States which went into the 
rebellion. We can retain full authority over them while such 
a course shall commend itself to our judgment ; we can grant 
them territorial powers and privileges at our pleasure; and, 
in our own time and according to our own rules, we can organ- 
ize them into States, and admit them into the Union. 

This jurisdiction belongs to the Government in its three great 
departments, — legislative, judicial, and executive ; but each of 
these departments has a separate and distinct sphere of action. 
If one department encroaches upon the province of another, its 
action is illegal, and has no binding force. The founders of the 
Government, in preparing its Constitution, were very careful to 
point out fully and clearly the offices of each separate branch, 
and they warned the people and the States, as they would pre- 
serve their rights and liberties, not to regard with indifference 
the usurpation by one branch of the Government of the rights 
belonging to another. To Congress alone belongs the work of 
legislation. The First Section of the First Article of the Con- 
stitution reads as follows: “‘ All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” Its legis- 
lative authority extends over the territory of the Government. 
In the Third Section of Article Fourth we find these words: 
*“‘The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful Rules and Regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.” The judiciary of 
the nation is to interpret the Constitution and the laws, and as- _ 
certain the validity of the latter by trying them by the standard 
of the former; and it is then to apply both to the settlement 
of difficulties brought before it for adjustment. The President 
is simply to execute the laws. He can do nothing in the work 
of governing until laws are formed by Congress. He can ap- 
point no officers until their spheres are marked out, and statutes 
are enacted to be enforced. No emergency can justify him in 
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appropriating to himself legislative power, because he is author- 
ized to assemble Congress at any time. It is not for him to enter 
upon extra constitutional work, because it is for the nation 
only, acting through its representative body, to judge of the 
necessity of such work. His war powers are very great; but 
he retains them no longer than the enemy remains in arms. 
We cannot, at the same time and toward the same people, 
maintain belligerent and peaceful relations. There need be no 
confusion of ideas; it is not difficult to obtain a clear percep- 
tion of the condition of affairs and the limits of executive pre- 
rogative. When these limits are passed, it may be through no 
unpatriotic motive ; but we cannot allow our Constitution to be 
destroyed, even upon the altar of good intentions. 

If there are any laws of the Government, general in their 
character, and applicable to the people recently in rebellion, 
the President should enforce them; and if, in his judgment, 
any other statutes are needed for their regulation, and delay 
- would be detrimental to their interests, he should convene Con- 
gress at once. It is not easy to determine whether he regards 
the people recently in rebellion as still organized States or not ; 
but in either case, his course in regard to them seems to run 
outside of his constitutional sphere. If they are States, where 
does he derive his authority to appoint provisional governors 
for them, to regulate for them the question of suffrage, and to 
instruct them to assemble conventions for the alteration of their 
constitutions, not to mention specifically many other acts which 
he has performed in reference to them? But there are no offi- 
cers, and no warrants can be issued for an election; what can 
be done to set the States in motion? The President can do 
nothing ; Congress is powerless. It accepted the States with 
the constitutions they had framed; but their governments are 
broken up, and there can be no elections. But a republican 
form of government must be guaranteed to them, While a 
State remains in existence, and no longer, can you guarantee 
a form of government to it. When the head is off, the trunk 
is dead, and you can guarantee nothing better than a burial. 
If the people recently in rebellion have lost their civil organi- 
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zations and rights, as has been proved to be the case, where 
does the President find his power, now that the war is over, to 
regulate their civil affairs? Many of the officers appointed 
were implicated in the rebellion, and are made ineligible to any 
office by a law of the nation; but if there were no objection to 
their patriotism, there are, as yet, no offices for them to fill, and 
consequently their appointment is null and void. The action 
taken is all wrong, and must be set aside. Congress must leg- 
islate for the conquered territory, and the President, retiring 
within his constitutional sphere, must simply enforce its acts. 
The course most proper for Congress to pursue, in reference 
to the people of this territory, will now receive our attention. 
Before they are organized into States, and as such admitted in- 
to the Union, the Constitution should receive such amendments 
and additions as are demanded by the exigencies of the nation. 
The question of suffrage, involving, as it does, the vital prin- 
ciples upon which the Government is founded, should be reg- 
ulated in our fundamental law, both as to the Nation and the 
States comprehended within its limits. Among all the ques- 
tions now adjusted by the Government, there is not one which 
more properly comes within its sphere than this. The spirit 
of our system of rule forbids our withholding the elective fran- 
chise from any on account of their race or color. What- 
ever disabilities exist as to one race, should exist as to all; and 
whatever rights and privileges are extended to people of one 
color, should be granted to all complexions. Capacity for self- 
government, and loyalty to the established rule, are not to be 
determined by the color of the skin. All men were intended 
for citizenship, and no man loses his right to it who does not 
forfeit it by his own crimes. The right cannot be affected by 
any of the incidents or accidents of life. All men not guilty 
of crime who are required to support the Government, and are 
liable to be called upon for its defence, should be represented 
in it. All men subject to the laws should have a-voice in fram- 
ing them; for we are not an oligarchy or a despotism, but a de- 
mocracy. It would be especially inconsistent with our system, 
and impolitic in every point of view, to withhold the franchise 
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from those who have in every way proved their loyalty and 
patriotism in a time of great defection and peril. The metal 
that has stood the test of the crucible is not to be cast away as 
refuse material. It would be the rankest ingratitude in us, 
when the tempest has passed away, to put the saviours of the 
ship in irons, and throw them into the hold. No State can af- 
ford to degrade its patriotic subjects. 

The Constitutional Amendment prohibiting slavery among 
us, which should long ago have been announced by the Gov- 
ernment as a part of our fundamental law, since it was, soon 
after its passage by Congress, adopted by three fourths of the 
States now in the Union, does not confer the franchise upon 
the Freedmen; and consequently it leaves them, in many of 
their rights, without any security from the government estab- 
lished over them. They can utter no protest through the bal- 
lot-box against unfriendly legislation. Without any patronage 
to withhold or bestow, they can influence no party in power, 
and no party aspiring to power. ‘They cannot, in the least de- 
gree, hold the Government, State or National, responsible, in 
any of its departments, for its treatment of them. The amend- 
ment does not open the jury-box to them, or, permit them to 
testify in the courts, and hence it gives them little protection 
against injustice, brutality, and lust. They may be forbidden 
the right to private arms, and may be shut out from the mili- 
tia. They may be denied means for acquiring knowledge, 
even those which private charity would rejoice to bestow. 
They may be refused the privilege of going from place to place 
without passports from their employers. They may be placed 
under a system of apprenticeship or peonage but little better 
than slavery itself, if indeed it is not worse. They may be re- 
garded as vagabonds, and as such put under the authority of the 
police, and compelled to labor for their support, or the merest 
pittance. If allowed to enter into the marriage relation, it may 
be under restrictions which are applied to them alone. If per- 
mitted to enjoy the right of suffrage, they would be able to 
place a check upon all such encroachments, and hence the ne- 
cessity for the amendment we have here proposed. 
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But even this might not fully secure to them the enjoyment 
of their rights. The Freedmen are a minority in nearly all 
the localities where they reside, constituting about one third of 
the population. Without property or education, without any 
political experience or party tactics to insure concert of ac- 
tion, and with but an imperfect consciousness of their equality 
and power, they can hardly be expected to exert an influence 
commensurate with their numbers. The majority having been 
long accustomed to look down upon them as slaves, and being 
deeply incensed by their elevation to freedom at the very mo- 
ment when they were attempting to rivet more firmly their 
chains, will be disposed to deprive them, through unfriendly 
legislation, of many of their rights. A majority, when blind to 
its true interests and animated by malice, may be as tyrannical 
as the worst individual despot ; and the States should, there- 
fore, be prohibited, by an amendment to the Constitution, from 
discriminating, in their legislation, against one portion of their 
people and in favor of another, on account of their race, color, 
or previous condition. The States are already under many 
disabilities. They can enter into no treaty, alliance, or confed- 
eration ; they cannot coin money, emit bills of credit, or make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 
They must not be allowed to deprive any person guiltless of 
crime, who resides within their borders, of the full benefits of 
citizenship. If they attempt to do it, the Supreme Court, in 
protection of the aggrieved party, must declare their acts null 
and void. The Freedmen, like others, must be allowed to be- 
come owners of the soil; the witness-stand and the jury-box 
must be open to them ; they must be put into the militia; they 
must be permitted to make contracts, and go and come at their 
pleasure ; they must have schools; they must share equally 
with others in all the benefits of government. 

Another addition should be made to the Constitution. It 
should contain a clause requiring the establishment of common 
schools for the education of every rising generation. The 
Government should either establish such schools, or make it 
obligatory upon the States and other subordinate authorities 
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to maintain them ; and in case of their failure to do it, it should 
enforce its requisition, or take the work into its own hands. It 
should, doubtless, exercise a general superintendence over the 
work of education. It should have an educational department. 
While it encourages invention, it should be a liberal patron of 
the arts and sciences, but, most of all, should it insure the ru- 
diments of education to the great body of the young. Gov- 
ernment superintendence over our common schools, even where 
they are most free from defects, would greatly improve their 
condition, not only by the information it would be able to im- 
part, but also by deepening the consciousness of every child 
of their importance. The interests of agriculture, commerce, 
and manutactures, which are all to some extent under the su- 
perintendence of Government, are not to be compared with 
those of education. 

Education multiplies the employments of a people, and pro- 
motes skill and efficiency in the pursuit of each, thus adding 
greatly to their wealth and comfort. It increases their strength, 
by enabling them rightly to appropriate their resources, and by 
establishing concert of action. By causing them to appreciate . 
their civil blessings, it increases their attachment to the Gov- 
ernment, making them its willing and irresistible defenders. It 
is a barrier which demagogues, seeking the accomplishment of 
their plans, strive in vain to pass. It makes the masses might- 
ier than any privileged class can possibly be. It is the de- 
stroyer of caste, establishing a nobility of its own, which smiles 
at all hereditary titles. It restricts the influence of wealth, 
keeping it within its legitimate sphere. An ignorant people, 
taught by suffering, may act rightly in civil affairs, while those 
educated in the schools, poisoned in their thought and feeling, 
may need to be disenfranchised ; but, in general, education is 
the best qualification for self-government. If the people are 
ignorant, the best government which may be established over 
them will have but an uncertain support. 

The States which went into the rebellion were without com- 
mon schools, and consequently a majority of the people were 
unable to comprehend their civil relations and constitutional 
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duties. Reposing faith in the erroneous doctrines of their 
leaders, and yielding to their appeals to passion, they took up 
arms against the nation, which had done them no wrong. Had 
they been enlightened, they would have repudiated the princi- 
ple of State Rights, and would have known that no injuries 
had been inflicted upon them, save by those who had usurped 
local authority over them ; and the peace of the country would: 
have been preserved. The Freedmen and poor whites of these: 
States, embracing more than three fourths of the population, 
must be elevated in the scale of intelligence, if we would escape: 
the horrors of another civil war. Any system of reconstruc- 
tion and pacification not embracing this work, however fault-. 
less in other particulars, will ultimately bring disappointment. 
Private charity, although it may do much good, especially in a: 
transition period, and is therefore to be encouraged, is utterly 
inadequate to produce the desired end; and the educated 
classes in these States want, not only the disposition to improve: 
mentally those who have been subservient to them, but they 
are in many respects unfitted to do it. If we would have quiet 
and prosperity, the Constitution must require universal educa- 
tion, and where the local authorities are indisposed or inade-- 
quate to secure it, the Government must supply their defi- 
ciency. 

There is yet another addition to be made to the Constitution. 
The debt of the Confederacy is probably equal to our own, and 
the pecuniary obligations of the Confederate States can scarce-. 
ly fall below those of the States which have remained faithful 
to the Union. The destruction of property in the Confederacy 
in consequence of the war has been immense. It is possible 
that the Government, in the political revolutions of the future, 
may come under the control of those who incited the rebellion, 


or were in sympathy with it. It is possible that the balance of 
power may be in the hands of venal men, who may be bribed 
to vote for the acceptance of rebel debts, and to make good in- 
direct rebel losses. It is possible that the States which may be 
established on the ruins of the Confederacy may be induced to 
legalize the rebel State bonds. The Constitution must positively 
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forbid all this. It must declare that the debts of treason, 
wherever contracted, and whoever may hold them, shall never 
be paid, and the losses it has occasioned shall never be repaired 
by Government, State or National. .To undertake to pay these 
debts and repair these losses, would not only be lending a sanc- 
tion to treason, but it would lead to the repudiation of all our 
honest obligations, and to the bankruptcy of the nation. 
Before we organize the people recently in rebellion into 
States, and receive them as such into the Union, we should ef- 
fect all these changes in the great Charter of our rights. Its 
defects, which have been clearly revealed by our experience, es- 
pecially during the present generation, should be fully supplied 
while the power to do it is in our hands. All these changes 
are in complete accordance with the spirit of the instrument, 
and are required to fit us to enter upon that career of prosper- 
ity and glory which lies before us. The framers of the Consti- 
tution were wise men; but they could not forecast the future, 
or provide for all its exigencies ; and it therefore devolves upon 
us, instructed by our experience, to improve their work. If 
we at once receive into the Union a dozen States, organized 
from the people composing the Confederacy, we cannot effect 
these changes ; for these States, constituting more than a quar- 
ter of the Union, would never give suffrage to the Freedmen, 
make them the equals of whites before the law, provide means 
for their education, or do anything to prevent value from being 
imparted to Confederate bonds. Whether three fourths of the 
States now in the Union are already prepared to enact these 
amendments, we are unable to determine ; but we are fully confi- 
dent that a majority of these States would sanction them to-day ; 
and they are sufficient to prevent the addition of States which 
would surely oppose them. If our people who have always 
been loyal need to be still farther educated to meet the civil 
duties now pressing upon them, time must be taken for the per- 
formance of the work. We must put the fortress of the Con- 
stitution in the strongest possible condition before we open its 
gates to those who have sought to destroy it. Before we allow 
them to come back, its weak points, which have been revealed 
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to us through their perfidious attacks, must be made impreg- 
nable. : 

The Government must be kept out of the control of those 
who have made war upon it, or who have given aid and comfort 
to them; for although they have been discomfited, they have 
lost none of their enmity, but only seek an opportunity to re- 
new the struggle. Their hatred has been deepened by defeat, 
as appears from the elections they have been permitted to hold, 
the public declarations of their influential men, and the general 
tone of their press. If they are at once restored to their, old 
position in the Government, there is very great danger that, 
aided by their Northern allies, or those among us who repose 
in them an irrational faith, they will speedily rise to its control. 
If we disfranchise the old slaveholders in a body, and enfran- 
chise the Freedmen, which we can do only till the formation 
of a State Constitution, unless we change our fundamental law, 
we still have a majority of whites who sympathize with traitors 
of their own hue, while they look down upon those who have 
been recently delivered from their bonds. With all possible 
watchfulness on our part, we cannot, for the present, organize 
loyal States in the South; and if we organize disloyal States, 
they will seek to compel us, with good prospect of success, to 
deliver the Government into their hands, only to be ruined in 
every possible sense of the term. With the treasury of the 
nation at their disposal, and all its offices, — with the army 
and navy, in their present state of efficiency, under their com- 
mand, they would first baukrupt and then disrupt the nation. 
Do we intend to allow the vanquished rebels to settle the ques- 
tions growing out of the rebellion? Have we forgotten that 
we are victors ?. Do we feel that our work has ended with the 
war? Never has our danger been greater than now. Al- 
though the enemy has been crushed in the field, yet if we in- 
vest him with State sovereignty, there is no evil which he will 
not ‘seek to bring upon us, It would be such an exhibition of 
folly and rashness to do it as the world has never seen. One 
sixth of the electoral votes of the North, which may be ob- 
tained at the very next general election, would invest them 
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with power. The old machinery by which they have been ac- 
customed to gain their political ends is still in existence, and, 
through means furnished by those interested in rebel bonds at 
home and abroad, to say nothing of other supports and their 
sources, it would be operated with greater energy than ever 
before. There are good reasons to believe that the traitors who 
have assailed the Government, and those who sympathize with 
them, have strong hopes of attaining control of it at the next 
election, through the revival of the State governments. As 
we value our rights and liberties, to secure which we have just 
poured out an ocean of blood, we must. turn these hopes to 
ashes. 

Shall territorial governments be organized at once through- 
out the section recently in rebellion? Much of what has been 
said against the formation of States might be urged with equal 
force against the establishment of Territories. They would 
be productive of less evil, only because they would be more 
limited in their powers. To the extent of their ability, they 
would prove barriers to the pacification of the country. With 
all the precautions which we should be able to take, their legisla- 
tures would be disloyal; and by their negative action, which Con- 
gress could not remedy without departing from its usual course 
in reference to Territories, they would inflict grievous wrongs 
upon the Freedmen. It will be well fer us to remember that 
loyal white men are scarce in the South. Governor Holden 
cast his vote for secession. Governor Perry was a Confederate 
judge, and wept, according to his own statement, the bitterest 
tears of his life over the downfall of the rebellion. Governor 
Sharkey has been a co-operationist for thirty years; that is, he 
was in favor of the rupture of the Union whenever the Slave 
States would all unite to bring it about; and when he was 
chief justice of his State, he delivered a decision in a slave 
case which tends to redeem the character of Jeffries himself. 
If we cannot find loyal white men enough in the South to 
fill the vacant gubernatorial chairs, what must be the character 
of the legislatures which may there be called to meet? The 
truly loyal men of that section, who have aided the Govern- 
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ment through the war in every possible way, want no legisla- 
tures at present; and we are not to set aside their wishes at 
the request of our foes and theirs. The Freedmen, under the 
government of such bodies, would be kept in ignorance, and 
would remain as now, a landless and homeless people, while all 
means to obtain and preserve their rights would be removed 
from them. Without compulsion, they would do nothing in 
their favor ; and if Congress must be continually invoked in 
their behalf, it would be far better for it to retain for a period 
the exclusive jurisdiction it possesses over the conquered terri- 
tory. If it must constantly set aside local elections and local 
legislation, on account of their treasonable character, it would 
be wiser for it to dispense with them altogether for the present. 
We hold, then, that it is the duty, as it is the right, of Con- 
gress to legislate exclusively for the section recently in rebellion 
until they can be safely intrusted, in whole or in part, with their 
own affairs. It would be necessary to divide the South into 
districts, which might be bounded, except, perhaps, in the case 
of Virginia, by the former State lines; and the districts might 
retain the names of the old States. All the laws of these 
States designed to preserve the peace, and for the regulation 
of property, which should meet the approval of Congress, 
might be re-enacted by that body, which would supply what- 
ever deficiencies might appear. The Government should then 
address «itself to the special work in hand, — the preparation 
of the people of the South for organization into Territories and 
States, with a view to their admission into the Union on an 
equal footing with all its loyal members. 

The work of educating this people should first be undertak- 
en. Common schools should at once be established, and all 
the young should be instructed in them. All property should 
be taxed for their support, and the proceeds of confiscated es- 
tates might well be devoted, in whole or in part, to the same 
end. If adequate means could not be obtained in these ways, 
the national treasury should supply the balance of needed 
funds; for it is cheaper to educate than to restrain and conquer 
by arbitrary power. With proper remuneration offered for 
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them, the services of any number of competent teachers might 
be secured in the North, very many of whom would settle per- 
manently in the South, adding a healthy and much-needed ele- 
ment to its population. ‘The education imparted should not be 
confined to the arts and sciences, but it should embrace the so- 
cial and civil duties of life, which should receive special at- 
tention. The enjoyment of the full rights of citizenship, and 
the faithful performance of its duties, should be kept constantly 
in view. The lesson of patriotism should be carefully taught ; 
love for the Union should be inspired in every breast, and the 
obligation to obey the Government should be deeply impressed 
upon every mind. The establishment of a general system 
of education in the South would, more than any other measure 
that could possibly be devised, turn the current of emigration 
in that direction. The enlightened people of the Northern 
States, who have experienced the benefit of common schools, 
will not take up their homes where their children must be 
brought up inignorance. To the many attractions of the South, 
let that of free schools be added, with its innumerable conse- 
quent blessings, and multitudes of them will make it their resi- 
dence for the future, exhibiting there the enterprise and thrift 
characteristic of them, and all the qualities needful for good 
society. Without such emigration from the more enlightened 
portion of the nation, the regeneration of the South must be 
very slowly accomplished. It needs our capital, but it stands 
in greater need of our ideas and the democratic sentiments 
that pervade our hearts. Its press, which has been prostituted 
to uphold oppression, needs to be conducted by our truest and 
ablest writers, and its pulpits, which have scarcely reflected 
one ray of our holy religion, should be filled by our most faith- 
ful apostles of the common Saviour. Lecture rooms should be 
open to our living orators, and libraries should be established, 
in which the works of our leading reformers should be found. 
The opening of free schools there will be followed by all these 
results. 

Another measure calling imperatively for adoption is the 
division of Southern lands among those who are to cultivate 
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them. These lands, vast in extent and of the most fertile 
quality, are owned, for the greater part, by a small body of 
men, the principal slaveholders before the war, who are justly 
chargeable with the rebellion and all the losses occasioned by 
it. The Government may demand, in equity and by the laws 
of war, remuneration for these losses, which, perhaps, equal 
the value of these lands. We would allow to their former 
owners, who should wish to become actual cultivators of the soil, 
sections of sufficient extent for homesteads, with the hope that 
the necessity for labor would expunge such terms as “mudsills”’ 
and ‘“ greasy mechanics ” from their vocabulary. They can be 
cured of their hatred of honest industry only by being brought 
to it themselves. The plantations of the South justly belong 
to those who opened them in the beginning, and who have cul- 
tivated them to the present time. These persons embrace one 
third of the population; one third of the soil, at the least, 
should be theirs, while another third should be brought within 
the reach of the poor whites, who equal them in numbers, but 
not in merit if in intellect. If the old landed aristocracy 
should be allowed to retain the rest, it would have much more 
than it could cultivate, and would have great reason for thank- 
fulness to the Government, which does indeed owe it nothing. 
The soil should be owned by those who till it, and it has ever 
been our policy to secure this result. Extortion cannot be 
practised upon those who possess in fee-simple the lands they 
cultivate. Of all classes of men, they are the most independent; 
and a landless and homeless population will always be op- 
pressed. Many a Freedman, if compelled to work for his for- 
mer master, will be made, if possible, to sigh for his chains. 
The products of the South, when the ploughman owns the 
glebe he turns, will very largely increase, to the advantage of 
all sections and interests, and of the treasury of the nation. 
The nation whose lands are owned by those who dress and 
keep them rests upon the surest foundation ; for when assaults 
are made upon it, there issue from its homes patriots and heroes 
who cannot be conquered. Rome, by her agrarian laws, di- 
vided the lands won by her arms equally among the conquer- 
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ors; we would give back a part of the lands we have won to 
the conquered, and would divide the rest among the Freedmen 
and the poor whites who have been more than half-enslaved. 

The Freedmen not only need schools and homes, but they 
also need military organization and discipline. They are the 
only thoroughly loyal men in the South, and for this reason 
they should for the present constitute its militia. There are 
eight hundred thousand of them who are capable of bearing 
arms; and they should all be formed into military bodies, and 
kept in readiness to take the field to repel foreign invasion, or 
put down rebellion at home. The war has shown that they 
make good soldiers. The nation, when defended by all its 
loyal subjects, must be invincible. When the Freedmen are 
armed, equipped, and disciplined to take the field, their liberty 
and equality before the law will be forever secured. 

» When these measures shall all have been adopted by Con- 
gress, and the Constitution shall have been amended to meet 
the exigencies of the nation, the people of the South will be 
prepared for organization into Territories; and in due time, 
having wisely used the power conferred upon them in this char- 
acter, they may be elevated to the condition of States, and as 
such admitted into the Union. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
The Study of Natural History. 


PHILOSOPHY, poetry, and history have their representative 
men. Thus, Bacon is the exponent of philosophy, Shakspeare 
of poetry, and Humboldt of natural history. The latter was 
a peculiar man by nature. He was gifted with a comprehen- 
sive mind and a fine temperament. Pure in his aspirations, he 
was disposed to seek and know the good. Trammelled by no 
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idol dogma, he made his way upward toward God. In his 
course he was not special nor partial. He seemed to strike out 
in all directions. He made intimate friends of the stones, flow- 
ers, and stars. Certain minds may have gone deeper into the 
strata of the earth, or soared higher into the heavens; but it 
is believed that no other mind has exercised by common consent 
such unquestioned authority on all scientific subjects. He is 
the world’s cosmopolitan, the king in the realm of universal 
science. He seemed to assimilate in himself the knowledge of 
others; and when he had explored as far as possible with bor- 
rowed light, he kindled his own torch, and journeyed far on 
in hidden ways. Delighted, ennobled, strengthened, at length 
he returned, ladened with the trophies of science and patient 
endeavor, and presented to the world his wonderful picture of 
things above, around, and below, — his “ Cosmos.” 

His life was one of remarkable activity. He was always in 
earnest, and determined in his work. He felt that one cannot 
borrow of Nature, but must buy and pay down. He indulged 
in no wild fancies or visionary theories, but pressed on to the 
discovery of facts. 

Though the frosts of ninety winters had rested upon his 
head, the heat of ninety summers had scored his countenance, 
and the observations of fourscore and ten years had furnished 
his mind with the riches of wisdom and truth, yet his heart 
was young, his mind active, and his love of study undimin- 
ished. Ripe in experience and culture, he passed peacefully to 
the higher life, leaving behind the sure testimony that the study 
and pursuit of natural history is productive of great good, and 
calculated to elevate the soul and prepare it better for duties 
here, and for the richest joys hereafter. 

It were well if more would walk in the footsteps of this great 
man, this student of Nature. But it is a lamentable fact that 
the study of natural history is greatly neglected in this coun- 
try. Our educational institutions give it too little attention. 
It occupies the merest nook in the liberal course of study. 
Students are not often required to take it up until they have 
nearly run the college race and reached the goal. Wearied 
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with their many studies, and worn with years of mental appli- 
cation, they wear out a season in contriving how to avoid this 
and that branch of natural science. Or, otherwise, if a stu- 
dent chances to be enamored with nature, he is liable to be set 
down as belonging to the school-girl order, romantic and weak. 
How is it possible in such cases that the real object of educa- 
tion can be understood and appreciated ? 

In some parts of Europe, a more judicious method is chosen. 
The child is early made acquainted with the elementary prin- 
ciples of natural history. Almost every home has its museum 
of curiosities. Children delight to spend their holidays in 
highways and by the hedges, in woods and glens, by lakes and 
brooks, and become familiar with animal life in all its varieties 
and forms. Natural history occupies a high position in their 
institutions of learning. Their graduates are men of the most 
extensive culture and broadest views. Their travellers see the 
most, and describe the best. Their scholars are the most pro- 
found, and their literature the most mature. 

It is also true of America that she has some amateurs of 
natural science. Still, is it not a fact that in this country more 
attention should be given to chemistry, botany, astronomy, ge- 
ology, zoology, and practical science? To do this it is not nec- 
essary that less time should be devoted to the study of the 
classics. These have, and should have, a prominent position. 
The ancient languages are the mirror by which are to be seen 
great and noble minds. It is important that the student of the 
present day should become acquainted with the style of their 
finished productions, the care with which they selected their 
expressions, the zeal with which they pursued the study of elo- 
quence, the high estimate which they had of patriotism, fidel- 
ity, and heroism. The student should become familiar with 
the tragic poet, the epic bard, and the learned sage. This can 
be done, it is believed, only by travelling, without pony or staff, 
in the toilsome and thorny way which leads into the dark land 
of a departed people, and by years of careful study of their 
language. Yet all this need not interfere with that special at- 
tention which we claim for the study of natural history. Con- 
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tact with Nature has a tendency to freshen and invigorate all 
the powers and faculties of the mind. Let one have for com- 
panions flowers, stones, beasts, and birds, and he will be all 
the more likely to have a quick relish for classic lore. 

Every college, before the senior year, ought to engage the - 
thought and enlist the interest of the students in the different 
branches of natural history. Let them become interested in 
these, and they would have something to engage their minds 
in recreation hours. Then their leisure time would seldom be 
spent in dram-shops and gaming saloons. They would prefer 
to go into the woods and fields, to ramble by brook and sea- 
shore, and apply the principles of science and philosophy. It 
would be a pleasure for them to investigate and inquire into’ 
the why and wherefore. In the course of a year or two, by 
improving the odd moments, they would be able to collect, 
classify, and arrange a choice cabinet of insects, flowers, shells, 
and minerals. All the while, they would be gaining also in 
mental discipline. Their analytical powers would be brought 
into constant exercise. New thoughts and experiences would 
inspire and inform their minds, and give a fresh glow to their 
whole life. They would go forth from their Alma Mater to be 
and to do good. They would live in a world of matchless 
beauty and truth, whence they would bring forth many things, 
new and old, to delight and instruct. 

The special work to be done for the student is to enable him 
to help himself. Without self-effort, mind can no more thrive 
than a forest of oaks can grow crammed into a damp, cold 
cave. How many going out from our institutions make a per- 
fect failure when they come to act for themselves. They have 
been carried thus far; the way has not been pointed out, and 
they forced to journey on themselves. They have been more 
ambitious to recite well than to think well. Hence many are 
smatterers, who would be philosophers if they had been cor- 
rectly taught and encouraged. They judge themselves wise, 
because they have walked in the beaten track of some litera- 
teur. 

If a student can be induced early to bow and worship at Na- 
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ture’s shrine, he will learn there the most important lessons of his 
life. He will soon discover how little he knows, and how much 
there is to be known. The world will be full of the mysteri- 
ous; but the new, the beautiful, and true will attract him on- 
ward. There will fall into his bosom, like manna from heaven, 
thoughts, truths, and suggestions, which will point the way to 
a happy and useful life. By the time he has reached one 
height, he will have gained discipline and strength, so as to be 
ready to push on still higher. All the while he will be meek, 
humble, adoring, trusting. Thus it was with Humboldt, Mil- 
ler, Hitchcock, and has been with every true scholar of Nature. 

Perhaps the strongest reason which can be urged in favor of 
devoting more time and attention to the natural sciences is that 
they tend to carry man out of himself and unite him in close 
relationship to God. By them he is convinced that the visible 
isa sure proof of the invisible, that the essence of things is 
spiritual, and that man, for the most part in this life, must walk 
by faith. The centre of the great circle of sciences rests on 
faith in God. The student of Nature can advance but a little 
way by sight. The chemist, with his crucible and lamp, may 
separate the compound into its simple elements, but he cannot 
ascertain how, whence, or why the latter exist. 

The botanist may dissect the tree, —root, trunk, branch, stem, 
leaf, and flower; yet the life principle he cannot discover. How 
and why it grows he cannot understand. The geologist may 
delve into the crust of the earth, discovering wonderful facts 
concerning its history and changes; yet he cannot advance a 
great distance before he is involved in darkness and lost in 
mystery. Faith alone can light up his way, and speed him on- 
ward. The astronomer may soar and revel among the stars ; 
he may see much to delight and astonish; but his physical sight 
soon fails him, and by the eye of faith only, can he still gaze 
up among those infinite worlds, and at length see God. So it 
is with all who travel in Nature’s realm; they soon reach that 
point beyond which no mortal sense can penetrate. But by 
thus walking and exploring, they are prepared to believe. 
They cannot rest satisfied until, from the plant, the stone, and 
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the star, they mount by faith up to God. The more true science 
there is, the more faith. The greater the knowledge of the 
earth, the clearer the insight into heaven. The more the mind 
admires Nature, the more the heart will delight in revelation. 
The life of the Divine Teacher is an illustration of this. His 
instructions show that he had a passionate fondness for the 
works of nature. His sermons are replete with metaphors, 
similes, and illustrations drawn from the grass, the lily, the 
sparrow, the lake, and the mountain. He went into the wil- 
derness to pray and to prepare himself for his great duties. 
He was baptized in the Jordan, taught by the Sea of Galilee, 
was transfigured on Tabor, and bade adieu to his disciples in 
the midst of the quiet and charming beauties of Ascension 
Mount. 

The mind that is really in fellowship with Nature, and under- 
stands her teachings, cannot turn indifferently from the word 
of God. It will find no soil here sufficiently deep in which to 
- grow and perfect the soul. The true and faithful student of 
natural history will willingly bow at the feet of Jesus, and 
learn of him. He will discover beauty and truth in the com- 
pleteness of Matthew, the brevity of Mark, the definiteness of 
Luke, the humanity of John, the earnestness of Peter, the de- 
votion of James, and the logic of Paul. Sacred history is the 
completion of natural history. Let students become adepts in 
the latter, and they will be faithful disciples of the former. 
Let them become familiar with the natural, and they will be- 
come earnest seekers after the spiritual. 
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ARTICLE X XVII. 
The Priesthood of Jesus. 


THERE are many similitudes in the Scriptures by which 
Jesus is set forth. In the Epistle to the Hebrews he is signifi- 
cantly represented in the character of a priest. The reason is 
obvious. The author of this Epistle was a Hebrew Christian, 
writing to his countrymen who had espoused the Christian 
cause. He knew the nature of the opposition continually 
brought to bear against them by those who still adhered to Ju- 
daism ; that, in addition to threats and persecutions, arguments 
would be adduced in favor of the pre-eminence of the Jewish 
religion, and tending to bring the gospel into contempt. The 
Jews reasoned that the Law of Moses came by the ministration 
of angels; that the Jewish law-giver was far superior to Jesus 
of Nazareth, who suffered an ignominivus death; that the public 
worship of God, instituted by their ancient leader, was, in its 
imposing splendor, worthy of Jehovah; while the Christians, 
on the contrary, had no established priesthood, no temples, no 
altars, and no victims for sacrifice upon them. In opposition 
to such arguments, the author of the Epistle shows that Jesus, 
who was so unjustly and scornfully rejected by the leading Jew- 
ish religionists, and put to death through their instigation, was 
the true and long-expected Messiah, the Son of God, the Heir 
of all things, far above the angels, Moses, the high-priests of the 
Old Testament, and all other priests; that the benefits of his mis- 
sion to the human race are of infinitely greater moment than 
all that ever came to the world through the observances and 
sacrifices connected with the Jewish temple service, and the re- 
ligion which this service was intended to maintain and to hon- 
or. Assured of this, he accompanies his reasoning with the 
most earnest and faithful exhortations that these ‘new converts 
to the gospel remain firm and true to its pre-eminent claims 
upon them. : 
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In considering the subject of the priesthood of Jesus, we are 
to regard it not so much in the light of a positive doctrine as 
in that of an illustration of Christ’s spiritual relations to our 
race, drawn out in this contrast, which the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews deemed so evidently needful, in reasoning upon 
the relative claims of the law and the gospel. 

In this Epistle, the priesthood of Melchisedec and Jesus are 
compared. Melchisedec is the priest earliest named of any in 
the Scriptures. He appears in connection with Abraham, in 
the patriarchal days, and is spoken of as a priest, not in regu- 
lar succession, as the priests were afterwards under the Jewish 
law, but as “ without father or mother, or beginning or end of 
days;” i. e., not born of a priestly line, nor restricted as to time 
in his priestly administration. This comparison of Christ and 
Melchisedec seems to have been instituted to meet an objec- 
tion of the Jew on the ground of priestly lineage and succes- 
sion, such as pertained to priests under the law. The objec- 
tion was, if the Messiah is to be a true priest, he must come 
of a legitimate stock, of a priestly pedigree. He has not thus 
come, therefore he has no just claim to the Messiahship. The 
_ answer to this objection is, that it was not necessary for the 
priest thus to come. Melchisedec did not. He was a priest 
of the Most High God ; he was not of Abraham nor of Aaron, 
but was a Canaanite. So was Christ specially appointed of 
God, without regard to any priestly lineage, as a special and 
perpetual priest, without beginning or end of days (as these 
were afterwards reckoned under the law), to fulfil God’s great 
purposes in reference to the spiritual interests of our race. 

The instructive significance of this priesthood of Jesus, how- 
ever, will more amply reveal itself in a contrast of the object 
and end of the two great dispensations which the Scriptures 
announce to mankind. 

It was to the priesthood under the law that the Jews looked 
for a revelation of the divine mind. The priest had been sol- 
emnly appointed and consecrated to his office with this very ob- 
ject in view. He alone could enter the Holy of Holies and 
come forth bearing the judgment of God to the people; he 
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alone speak in the name of Jehovah, the word which was re- 
garded by the waiting multitude and nation as that of “the 
excellent glory.” This comparison is made complete in Jesus. 
He is * Emmanuel, — God with us,”” who comes not in his own, 
but in the Father’s name. Revelations of the divine charac- 
ter, perfections, will, glory, —all are here made full and resplen- 
dent, yet, in all their fulness, adapted to the simplest in under- 
standing, and in all minds “ vindicating the ways of God to 
man.” The ancient Jew, for religious guidance, looked to the 
priest of his law ; the Christian is to “ consider the great High- 
priest of his profession, Christ Jesus.” 

In the doctrine of sacrifice, as represented in the two priest- 
hoods, an important contrast is seen. Many were the sacri- 
fices in that ancient Hebrew service for the sins of the people. 
“The blood of beasts on Jewish altar slain,” was repeatedly 
sprinkled by priestly hands. ‘ Year by year continually ” was 
the oblation demanded and given. Sut in this priest of truth 
and grace for universal man, we realize but one sacrifice, — that 
of himself, and that, too, once for all. ‘“ Neither by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in once 
into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 
— ‘And every priest standeth daily ministering and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never take away sins: 
but this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, forever 
sat down at the right hand of God; from henceforth expecting 
till his enemies be made his footstool.””— Heb. ix. 12; x. 11-13. 

In comparing the old with the new priesthood, we cannot 
fail to contrast the respective manifestations of dignity in them. 
The priesthood of Aaron partook of humaa frailty and limita- 
tion. Neither its pretensions nor accomplishments show us a 
greatness like that of Christ. He came with an authority such 
as no one had borne before. A divine intuition spoke from 
him such as no priest of highest Jewish’name had ever brought 
to bear upon the minds of those who were the subjects of his 
ministry. ‘The concessions of the Jews themselves were, that 
he excelled the teachers to whom they had been accustomed to 
listen, — that “ he taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes.” 
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All needed power for human enlightenment and salvation is 
there in him. He is not a type, but the great act, life-power 
and glory typified. How grand the utterance of the apostle 
concerning him: “ For such an high-priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens ; who needeth not daily, as those high- 
priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for 
the people’s; for this he did once, when he offered up himself. 
For the law maketh men high-priests which have infirmity ; 
but the word of the oath which was since the law, maketh the 
Son, who is consecrated for evermore.” — Heb. vii. 26-28. 

The comparative duration of the priesthoods, aiso, gives in- 
terest to this Christian view. The Levitical priesthood stood 
only for one people, and for a limited season. “The law and 
the prophets were until John.” Under them the world re- 
ceived the highest moral and spiritual instruction for which it 
was then in readiness. As the day of the gospel drew near, 
this lesser light of the law was absorbed in a glory that ex- 
celled it. That which was for one people and a few ages is 
succeeded by that which is for all people and for all ages. The 
priest who must give place to a successor, in no wise superior 
to himself, retires for one who hath no end of days in his heav- 
enly office, until the work of divine grace shall have brought 
all souls to the knowledge and service of God. ‘ Wherefore 
he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.” — Heb. vii. 25. As Daniel had prophesied, “ There 
was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom. His do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.” — Dan. vii. 14. Aaron, Eleazer, 
Phineas, Eli, Abiathar, and the whole line of Hebrew minis- 
ters in tabernacle and temple, lived their days of service and 
honor, and departed 3 and the office itself, which they held, has 
ceased to be. But this priest of the new and better covenant 
is still about his Father’s business, — still ministering in truth 
and grace toman. His temple— greater by far than Solo- 
mon’s, — the human soul —is more fully open than ever, at 
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this hour, for the reception of his message, and the blessing of 
his reign. And it shall remain open forever. It shall be made 
the Holy of Holies, the audience-place of the living God, where 
the inspiration and blessing of the Highest shall be realized, 
and man shall know his full salvation. 

And this leads us to speak more directly of the chief intent 
of this priesthood of Jesus in respect to mankind. There was 
one leading object in the establishment and maintenance of the 
Jewish priesthood ; viz., the moral guidance and instruction of 
one nation. It kept that nation distinct from the rest of man- 
kind, and preserved therein what of God’s truth was intended 
for transmission and greater development in the future. ‘The 
law was our schoolmaster,” said the apostle. It was to lead 
on to him whose prerogative it was to “ magnify the law and 
make it honorable.” It was to prepare the mind for that more 
perfect dispensation, when “we shall all come in the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man; unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” 

There was one great end for which this holy Priest of our 
profession came, — “That the world through him might be 
saved.” The title of World-saver is his from the announce- 
‘ ment of his advent to earth until he goes to the Father, and so 
long as his mission exists. His works thus testify of him. No 
Jewish prejudice, no national sectarianism, bounds his vision, or 
hinders the outflow of his sympathies for man. We see him 
laboring, enduring, dying for all. His field is the great world 
of humanity. His noblest triumphs are the overthrow of hurt- 
ful errors, habits, institutions, and the upraising of fallen, op- 
pressed, and perishing man. There is no human soul in which 
he has not an interest. There never existed, there never will 
exist, one of our race whose claims to the benefit of his mis- 
sion are questionable in the light of the gospel. The inquiries, 
How shall those who died before the introduction of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, or, How shall those who now, or may in the 
future, die in the darkness of heathenism, be benefited in 
Christ? have full answer in the light of this grand and holy 
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conception, ‘“ God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ; 
for all live unto him.” Their highest life is that revealed 
through Christ, secured in him. Their individual and collec- 
tive destiny is not brought out until that divine knowledge, 
which is eternal life, is imparted. A present Christ is ours; a 
Christ, moreover, of all in the past who have needed and sought 
him, and for all the future, whenever and wherever souls are 
in waiting for the redemption which he brings; the Christ of 
Abraham, who rejoiced to see his day, as of the last inquirer 
who shall humbly seek his ministries of mercy, and rejoice in 
the saving efficacy of his redeeming grace. It is thus we un- 
derstand the apostolic affirmations: “ For it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell; and, having made peace 
by the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto 
himself; by him, I say, whether they be things on earth or 
things in heaven.” ‘“ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above every name: that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” — Col. i.19, 20. Philippians, 
ii. 9-11. 

There stands exposed in the light of this truth one of the 
great doctrinal defects of the Church at the present time, — its 
failure to understand, its unwillingness to receive, this truth of 
the universality and completeness of the Redeemer’s work with 
man. With many Christians, this priesthood of Jesus is lim- 
ited, like that of the Jews. It is not world-wide in its rela- 
tions to our race. It fails to present to us the fair proportions, 
the glorious fulness, of “the only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth, who by the grace of God tasted death for 
every man.” His works seem not to be distinctly seen. His 
whole dispensation lacks completeness. The question, Where- 
fore all this? is but meagrely answered. ‘The whole crea- 
tion”? may or may not “ be delivered from its bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
Universal salvation, although on the whole a desirable result, 


‘ 
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is not to be regarded as a safe doctrine, is not to be reckoned 
among the essentials in theology. 

This voice comes to us among the many voices of the Chris- 
tian Church. But to us it seems in no way accordant with 
the full and clear utterance of the truth as itis inJesus. His 
priesthood is not honored by it; for this priesthood has a 
meaning far more significant and glorious. It involves a work, 
and that work is the enlightenment, the salvation of man, — of 
every man for whom this great High-priest himself hath tasted 
death. So spake the prophets ; so sung the bards of highest 
inspiration ; so proclaimed the angels that announced the com- 
ing of Emmanuel; so preached Christ and those who were 
commissioned to go forth in his name. So should we preach 
and hear and believe, and be always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, for as much as we know that this labor for man’s 
salvation is not in vain in him. It is a narrow conception that 
would place this great idea of the redemption of the race 
among the doubtfuls or non-essentials in doctrine. Since it is 
God’s will and pleasure to make known to us this heavenly 
mystery, shall those who would be regarded as the exponents 
and vindicators of his grace among men thus reply against him ; 
thus do despite to his Holy Spirit; thus allow themselves to 
question the rightful claims of that Holy One sent by him to 
be the Saviour of the world? Rather let them learn what that 
thought of the apostle signifies, “‘O, the depths of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out! For 
of him, and through him, and to him are all things, to whom 
be glory forever;” or that other equally expressive declara- 
tion, “ For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” — Rom. xi. 33, 36; viii. 38. 

And this leads us to speak of the power of the Father made 
known in this priesthood of the Son. This is his own state- 
ment of it: ‘ All power is given unto me, in heaven and in 
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earth.” —Matt. xxviii. 18. His insight into our nature, and his 
possession of the means to meet its deepest spiritual wants, 
placed him far beyond all other priesthoods ever known among 
men, where he will ever be. ‘ He is made,” says the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless life.” His 
ministry is not one dealing in materialism, condemnation, or 
death ; but of spirituality, good-will and mercy to man. “In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men ;”’ the very light 
they most needed, now most need. ‘ He that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; shall not come into 
condemnation ; hath everlasting life; shall never die.” Death 
is destroyed in this view, — death temporal, moral, spiritual. 
Newness of life comes through the great Victor ; through Him 
who says, as no other minister of the Highest has ever been au- 
thorized to say, * I am the resurruction and the life.” ‘There 
were many priests,” saith the Epistle to the Hebrews, speaking 
of those under the law, “‘ because they were not suffered to 
continue by reason of death.” It is not thus with “ the great 
High-priest of our profession.” ‘* He ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for us.” Death with him, has only rendered his 
priesthood more glorious. It has shown us in him, as we see 
it in no other spiritual leader or lord, the transforming, redeem- 
ing “ power of an endless life.” Death is transient, life perma- 
nent. Sin shall have its day, and shall perish with its evil 
consequences. Corruption shall put on incorruption, mortal 
immortality ; and this victory shall be ascribed with thanks- 
giving to Jesus Christ our Lord. 

This representation of Jesus as the great High-priest of hu- 
manity is a fruitful and instructive one. Certain considera- 
tions growing out of it may here be named. 

1. That of the intimate connection of the Old and New Dis- 
pensations, Law and Gospel, —the one indicating the great doc- 
trine of the divine holiness, the other more clearly revealing it. 
Christ is the human embodiment of this holiness, “ the image 
of the invisible God.” God’s holiness is the foundation of his 
moral government ; not a holiness which must perpetuate sin, 
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but which will overcome and destroy it, effecting universal 
obedience, answering the demand of the unchanging law, 
“* Be ye holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” What of this 
was not made known under the old is, and will be, in the new 
and better dispensation. So may we apprehend and honor this 
royal priesthood, which shall outlive all others, and bring our 
race under its sanctifying and glorious dominion. 

2. We may see in this representation, that Christ is now our 
chief spiritual Law-giver and Instructor. He stands not merely 
in this past historical relation to mankind. He is at the head 
of all human priesthoods now, and so he will be until the rec- 
onciliation of all souls to the Father is effected. There are, in- 
deed, professed believers in the doctrine of human progression, 
who talk of passing, or of having passed, beyond his adminis- 
tration, and who seem to be looking for a new and higher moral 
and spiritual light than he is able to afford them. We have 
the conviction that they will look in vain, that their philosophy 
is blinding them, and, of course, can never truly enlighten their 
brethren, — the race. 

Says a modern popular freethinker, “ Christ is born, and 
tuillions of minds so grow and cleave to his genius that he is 
confounded with the virtue and possible of man.”' This is a 
cool statement, in more senses than one. It deserves the at- 
tention of the believer in Christ as the authoritative heavenly 
Teacher of all men. The writer might have said, more truth- 
fully, that Christ and “the virtue and possible of man” are 
identified, inseparable. It is not a mistake, a vagary, a fanati- 
cism, thus to decide. Christianity was a joy and life that should 
be for all people. No Jew, no Gentile, had ever heard this 
announcement before the Lord’s Christ came; and there is no 
other book which declares, as the New Testament does, the per- 
fect adaptation of the gospel to all the moral and spiritual 
wants of our nature. It was no mere confounding of the 
Nazerene Reformer with the highest possible virtue of man 
which led the apostle to say, ““ Whom we preach, warning 
every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 

1 R. W. Emerson. 
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present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” When this per- 
fection comes, it will be time enough to look for advancements 
beyond it in the spiritual strifes and accomplishments of our 
nature. 

It is in the spiritual good which Christ brings that we have 
“the true God and eternal life.” He is the Prophet of proph- 
ets, the super-angelic Logos, or Revealer, the perfect Recon- 
ciler of man to his God. Every heart, beating true to its na- 
ture and its highest instincts, feels a need of him. Nothing 
merely human, however excellent, has answered the ideal. 
Yet it is here, in Him who did no sin, who is the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first-born, spiritually, of 
every creature. 

As the Jew is still looking elsewhere than to Jesus for his 
Messiah, so is this author whom we have just quoted looking 
for a great light and leader of our race. Here is a strain from 
him, equal to any that we can find among the old heathen authors 
of noblest conceptions, who were seeking a divine one to come, 
greater than any the world had seen : — 

“ There is NO MAN; there hath never been. The intellect 
still asks that a MAN may be born. The flame of life flickers 
feebly in human breasts. We demand of men a richness and 
versatility we do not find. Great men do not content us. 
They are poorly tied to one thought. If they are prophets, 
they are egotists; if polite and various, they are shallow. 
How tardily men arrive at any result! Thus a man lasts but 
a very little while, for his monomania (that he has the secret 
of the universe) lasts but a very little while. It is so with 
every book and person; and yet — and yet we do not take up 
a new book, or meet a new man, without a pulse-beat of ex- 
pectation. And this invincible hope of a more adequate inter- 
preter is the sure prediction of his advent. . . . . Weno 
longer hold nature by the hand; we have lost our miraculous 
power ; our arm is no more strong as the post, nor our will 
equivalent to gravity and the electric attractions.” * 

Now we think that if the talented author of these sentences 


? Addresses and Lectures, pp. 187, 189. 
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could have seen what Simeon saw in the temple, — the Lord’s 
Christ, — he would have beheld the very one of whom he thus 
discourses as of a blessing not yet given to the world. He 
would have seen in him the prophet who was not an egotist, 
who was polite and various without shallowness, lasting not a 
little while only, but through at least these eighteen past cen- 
turies, and whose life and teachings are slowly but surely 
shaping all human opinions, usages, and institutions; a man 
having the secrets of the spiritual universe open to him; the 
adequate interpreter and miracle-worker, holding Nature by the 
hand, with a heart of such richness and universality as could 
and can comprehend and control all other hearts. Does not 
our author see that, in every thought he has here expressed, 
he describes the Prophet of Nazareth, the Son of God, the 
Christ, the Saviour of the World? The earnest and truthful 
utterance of Peter is worth a volume of such dreaming of a 
greater leader and helper of man than Christ, “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go but unto thee? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” So are the expressive lines of the poet : — 


** Come, O thou Universal Good ! 
Balm of the wounded conscience, come ! 
The hungry, dying spirit’s food, 
The weary, wandering pilgrim’s home ; 
Haven to take the shipwrecked in ; 
My everlasting rest from sin !”’ 


8. In this view of the priesthood of Jesus, we have strong- 
est hope of the world’s advancement. ‘Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” is not a prayer 
for an impossibility. We are not taught by our great High- 
priest who gives us this prayer, to utter it without any hope of 
its fulfilment. God’s kingdom came in him, and has had 
growth and advancement since his heavenly advent. History 
tells us of its movements in the past. Human progression is 
truly read by the Christ power that has pervaded it. If human 
advancement has been apparently slow, we are to consider the 
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magnitude of the work involved in this new dispensation. 


That 
** The world 
Is better than it once was, and hath more 
Of mind and freedom than it ever had,’’ 


there is no longer any reason to doubt. A mighty and all-sub- 
duing force is in it, — a force that began silently to pervade it. 
“in that solemn midnight centuries ago,” when the angels at 
Bethlehem welcomed the new and infant messenger of God’s. 
love to our race. 

There are signs in the present indicating this ultimate bless- 
ing, this reign of heavenly righteousness, dark as the world 
in its worst aspects may appear. It is the prerogative of 
Christianity to cause “light to shine out of darkness, — the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” True, the world is yet in wickedness; but it is an 
improved world. There is in it a greater tendency to unity 
and universality in human interests and institutions than ever 
before. Dissimilar forces and instrumentalities are converging 
toa common result. Commerce, science, philosophy, theology, 
political thought and action, all have a part in it. All these: 
great questions involving human right and happiness will be 
asked, discussed, worked out by man. If peaceably, then 
peaceably ; if through conflict, then the conflict must come. If 
the demands of the Prince of peace shall be met by the sword, 
the Prince of peace will be at the last conqueror. Oppressions. 
and tyrannies will have their day, but their end is sure to come. 
That end was announced in the beginning, by the One author- 
ized to make it, — the gospel for the poor, relief for the suffer-. 
ing, liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound. What socialists and philanthropists have 
dreamed and prayed and sought for this kingdom brings in, — 
equality, freedom, fraternity, the greatest good of the greatest 
number. All this belongs to Christ’s priesthood, as our nature 
and our race shall here upon the earth be enlightened, re- 
deemed, and perfected. Much more shall this priesthood glo- 
rify itself in that higher realm, where the immortal inheritance 
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shall be gained, and all souls shall be reconciled to the Father, 
in the love and life of his Son. 

Under the priesthood of Jesus, our nature has commenced 
its true progress and life. Greater and greater shall its work 
yet be. Christ comes to make men not only the subjects of his 
priesthood, but sharers themselves in its honors. So thought 
the believers of old. ‘Ye are,” says an apostle to his Chris- 
tian brethren, “ built up a spiritual house, a royal priesthood.” 
‘Unto him that loved us,” says the Revelator, ‘“‘ and washed 
us in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God his Father, to him be glory and dominion forever and 
ever.” As Bishop Taylor so expressively says, ‘“‘ Every man 
can build a chapel in his breast, himself the priest, his heart 
the sacrifice, and the earth he treads on the altar.” The daily 
sacrifice of the law is done forever away, but the perpetual 
sacrifice of the spirit instituted, the consecration of its love to 
God and man. Thus being and doing, Christ and his whole 
service shall be to us “ not after the law of a carnal command- 
ment, but after the power of an endless life.” 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 
The Great Issue ; or, Universalism the Faith of the Future. 


THE era in which we live is distinguished for the quiet and 
wonderful transformation that has taken ‘place in religious 
thought. The full effects of this change have not yet become 
apparent ; but so great, within the present century, has been 
this change, so manifest to the custodians of the old systems of 
Theology, that they have become timid, and dare not stand up 
in their defence as did their predecessors. We find to-day very 
little of that energy of purpose and that undaunted moral her- 
oism which distinguished the advocates of Orthodoxy a half- 
century ago. The reason seems obvious. Their faith has 
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been shaken. There is a consciousness — a secret suspicion — 
abroad in their minds that their doctrines are growing unpop- 
ular. This lurking distrust of their creeds, and of the good- 
will and support of the people, has taken away their courage, 
and unfitted them for aggressive work. Besides this secret dis- 
trust, there is also a growing desire manifesting itself for the 
discussion of more vital and practical issues than occupied the 
attention of the Christian world in the past. The trifling ques- 
tions that were once under debate, and around which a mar- 
vellous interest clustered in the minds of the common people, 
are to-day laughed out of countenance and thrust aside. Any 
accredited history of dogmatic disputes will show that frequent- 
ly questions which should be beneath the notice of thoughtful 
children have engaged the attention of grave Doctors of Di- 
vinity, have led to angry discussions, and have divided the 
Christian world into unnumbered schisms. 

The simple forms of the Communion, of Baptism, and of Wor- 
ship have been a fruitful source of violent and useless debate. 
The same may be said of the washing of the feet of the disci- 
ples, and of the proper attitude to be assumed in prayer. We 
have had one long and almost unbroken dispute on the ques--* 
tionof Church government. It has been a contest of the rights 
of conscience and of private judgment against dogmatism, of 
liberty against ecclesiasticism, of elders against bishops, and of 
the people against the Pope. What senseless disputes we have 
had on the nature of salvation and the proper method of its at-- 
tainment! What strange eschatological conceits have absorbed. 
the thought and time of otherwise sensible persons! What 
wild chiliastic speculations — nay, I may say, dreams — have 
turned the heads of sober people! And, mark, not only in 
centuries gone by, not in A. D. 1000, but in our own day and 
generation!’ Not only has each party regarded its special - 

1 The follies of the millenarians prevailed extensively in the tenth century, and. 
led to strange conceits and practices. Vide In. of Eccle. Hist. by Mosheim, 
Vol. II. Chap. III. § 3. p. 152. These follies repeated themselves under new 
forms and the wildest extravagances only a few years since, through the preaching: 


of William Miller. ‘* In some localities the Millerites more than once attired them- 
selves in white, and stationed themselves in graveyards and on the roofs of houses, 
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opinions as the true ones, —against which, of course, there 
can be no serious grounds of objection, — but it has foolishly 
insisted that a submissive and an unquestioned belief of its 
opinions was the only condition on which salvation from hell 
and an entrance into heaven could be obtained. If we had 
been brought up in the faith of Mahomet, and were accustomed 
to worship regularly in a mosque, I have no doubt that, were 
some of the strange disputes prevalent among Christians to 
come to our knowledge, we would feel as we now do when we 
become acquainted with some of the idle questions that divide 
the great sects of Islam.* 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing that all the ques- 
tions in debate among Christians are of this idle and unimpor- 
tant nature. There are a few of great practical importance ; 
and, it may be added, only a few; but they are of such a na- 
ture, that upon a rational solution of them much of the happi- 
ness of the world depends. To enter the lists of manly de- 
bate, to contend against error in favor of great and saving 
truths, will never be adjudged by able and vigorous minds be- 
neath the dignity of great and good men. 

It is my purpose in this paper to show that the questions on 
which we, as a denomination, join issue with the older sects, 
and in which is to be found at once the cause and the justifica- 
tion of our existence, are important and undoubted exceptions 
to the general rule. There never have been questions of 
greater moment, none that have ever more justly claimed the 
attention of the Christian world, than those which gave rise to 
our existence and organization as a distinct and separate body. 

Besides standing on the true Protestant platform, — that the 
Bible is the only arbiter of faith, and that every man must be 


waiting for the appearance of the Lord.’? — New Am. Cyc. Vol. XI. p. 510. This 
strange conceit shows some signs of revival in England under the preaching of Dr. 
John Cumming, who is now the recognized leader of the crazy sect known as 
Second Adventists. 

2 ** The Sheeahs send all the Sunnees to hell, because in their ablutions they wash 
from the elbow to the finger-tips ; the Sunnees return the compliment to their rival 
sectarists, because they wash from the finger-tips to the elbow.’ — Alger’s Hist. of 
the Future Life, p. 198. 
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left to interpret it by the light of his individual reason and con- 
science, — we also join issue with the older sects on the follow- 
ing five cardinal questions : — 

1. Is God, in his nature, identity, and personality, one or 
three; that is, does he exist in wnity or in a trinity? 

2. Is it true that, by the supposed fall of man, human nature 
was rendered totally corrupt, wholly averse to the good, and 
continually and instinctively inclined to the evil; or was man, 
made in the image of God, incapable of losing the fundamental 
elements of rectitude, and therefore ever capable of turning 
from the ways of evil to the ways of righteousness and truth ? 

8. Does God’s moral government stand adjourned to a future 
and a fixed day, when it is to be put in operation and the ine- 
qualities and wrongs of this life are to be adjudicated ; or is it 
now and everywhere practically operative, dealing out, by a 
self-adjusting and an irresistible moral force, death and woe to 
evil-doers, and life and happiness to the doers of good ? 

4. Does God award punishment for wrong-doing to those 
who have actually done the wrong ; or does he accept a vicari- 
ous substitute by inflicting jadicial suffering upon the innocent 
instead of the guilty ? 

5. Are the punishments which he inflicts remedial or vindic- 
tive ; that is, temporal or eternal ? 

On the foregoing questions we join issue with the received 
orthodox sects by affirming, 1. That God exists in unity. 
2. That man was made in the image of God, is incapable of 
losing the fundamental elements of rectitude, and is always 
able, if he will, to turn from evil-doing to the doing of good. 
8. That God’s moral government is now and everywhere ope- 
rative, and that the penalty of his moral law follows us with 
a subtlety and an effectiveness from which we cannot escape. 
4, That in dealing with his children, God rewards only the good 
and punishes only those who are actually guilty. And 5. 
That his punishments are remedial, and, therefore, of necessity, 
temporal in duration. 

These are the cardinal issues on which we differ from the 
old systems of religious thought that grew out of the contro- 
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versies between Athanasius and Arius, Augustine and Pelagius, 
of the third and fourth centuries ; which have been revived by 
the various reformers of the sixteenth; and which in various 
ways and under diversified circumstances, have since been re- 
affirmed in the creeds of orthodox Christendom. These ques- 
tions have played an important part in the religious controver- 
sies of the past. The battle concerning them is not over. 
They are destined to play. a still more important part in the 
controversies of the future. They will yet become more dis- 
tinguished than the five points of Calvinism affirmed by the 
Synod of Dort. 

To intelligent thinkers, it is useless to say, these are vital 
questions. If these questions are not vital, if their proper 
solution does not furnish the only true Theodicy, then there 
are no important questions, and it becomes impossible to vin- 
dicate the ways of God to man. Is it not important that we 
should worship the one living and true God, and that we should 
be guided, in forming our conceptions of him, by the firmest 
conviction of his oneness, — of his distinct personal identity, 
—so that we may avoid the confusion of those inextricable 
mysteries connected with the doctrine of the Trinity, and which 
only serve to bewilder thought and to confound the devoted 
worshipper? Is it not important that we should have faith in 
human nature, and that we should not drown, by fatal error, 
the inherent conviction, the consciousness, that, although 
with the apostle ‘“‘ when we would do good, evil may be present 
with us,” we have the power, if we will only cultivate the 
will, to overcome the evil and to devote ourselves to the doing 
of good? Is it not important that we should believe that a 
righteous Judge governs the world, and that his benign au- 
thority, like the heavens above us, extends over all his crea- 
tures ; and that, go where we will, or do what we may, his 
eye is ever upon us, and that by him we shall be rewarded as 
our actual merits require? Is it not important that man should 
be taught that the penalty of God’s law is for the guilty alone, 
and that under no circumstances can the sinner escape the con- 
sequences of his sinful life? Is it not also important — impor- 
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tant in the highest sense of the word — that man should know 
that God’s inflictions for wrong-doing are not prompted by the 
spirit of vengeance, but by mercy; and that by his punish- 
ments he seeks not the endless misery, but the permanent good 
of the sinner ? 

These doctrines are fundamental. They involve the primal 
elements of all practical thought, of all true views of moral 
duty, and of all questions concerning existence and destiny. 
Though they may be ignored and at times overshadowed by 
other and less important questions, they cannot always be kept 
out of sight. Like cork thrust under water, which rises to 
the surface as soon as the pressure is withdrawn, so they will 
again come to the surface as soon as the themes that now oc- 
cupy public attention cease to be supreme. These questions 
are of such a nature that they cannot fail to arrest, and to re- 
arrest, the attention of thoughtful men; and, sooner or later, 
the truth involved in them will come up clear and satisfactory 
before the judgment of the world. 

The remainder of this article will be devoted to a special 
consideration of the last great issue involved in the foregoing 
questions. 

I refer to the doctrine by which we are particularly distin- 
guished, and from which our denomination derives its distinct- 
ive designation, —the doctrine that the punishments of God 
are remedial and temporary, and that all men, therefore, will 
be ultimately redeemed. Can the importance of this doctrine 
be over-estimated? Can it be said that the issue between us 
and the older sects, which grows out of this doctrine, is of no 
account? He who denies the importance of this issue, stulti- 
fies himself. The instinct of self-preservation, the desire we 
cherish for the welfare of our friends, and even of the world, 
forces this problem of man’s destiny upon our attention as one 
of the first importance. While I would not justify the advo- 
cate of our doctrines who goes into his pulpit twice every Sab- 
bath to prove to the infinite satisfaction of his Orthodox-hating 
hearers that Universalism is true, and that all men are sure of 
final salvation, I must in justice add that, if possible, I enter- 
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tain even a lower estimate of the theological fledgling, who has 
skimmed the surface of Lyell, dipped into Darwin, coddled 
over Colenso and Renan, and who thence feels himself justified 
in applying the euphonious term of “ Old Fogy ” to every cler- 
gyman among us who is denominational in spirit, who has la- 
bored earnestly to promote our cause, and who, through years 
of faithful toil, when it cost something more to be a Universal- 
ist preacher than it does to-day, stood firm in the faith, and 
‘* made full proof of his ministry.” * 

If in a state of unconsciousness you were captured and trans- 
ported to some unknown and distant island of the sea, and on 
coming to your senses you should find yourself in the care of 
a military guard, and under the closest surveillance, the first 
question that would suggest itself to you might be, “ How was 
I brought here?” But the great, the pressing question would 
be, “ Who is my captor? What are his intentions towards me? 
Is he governed by good or evil motives, and does he intend my 
weal or my woe?” God has awakened us, by the act of cre- 
ation, from the silent and unconscious slumber of non-existence. 
When we awake from this sleep, we find ourselves here on 
this drifting island in space known as the earth. Weare here 
surrounded by unmistakable temporal realities, but are drifting, 
so we are taught, toward others much more permanent. Curi- 
osity may lead us to seek a solution of the mystery of man’s 
origin, to ascertain how we came here; but that settled (or 
unsettled), the next and the great question whose burden 

3 The author wishes it understood that he is in fullest sympathy with the ad- 
vanced column of our denomination, — with those of our preachers who are ear- 
nestly working for the intellectual elevation and the spiritual improvement of our 
people ; but he has no sympathy with those who forget what our fathers have 
done, and the debt of gratitude we owe them for the position we occupy to-day. 
The fathers labored constantly and earnestly to prove the truth of Universalism, 
because their circumstances made it imperative. If we of the present day can dis- 
pense, in a measure, with this kind of work, and devote ourselves more to the 
spiritual improvement of our people, it is because of what they did to prepare the 
way for us. The young preacher who rises to a desirable and comfortable position 
among us should not forget his faithful predecessors who, as pioneers, prepared 
the way for him, and helped make the position he occupies. He whose memory is 


a little treacherous on this point should commit to memory, and often repeat to 
himself, 2 Cor. x. 13-16 and John iy. 37, 38. 
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presses upon us pertains to the intentions of Him who brought 
us here, and of our destiny under his care. If, as we are as- 
sured, we are to live forever, then as much as the universe 
outweighs a pebble, or eternity is greater than a moment, by 
so much, also, does this question outrank all others! 

The immediate cares of life may absorb our attention, the 
trivial questions of the hour may come to us with such a charm 
of novelty that we cannot resist them ; but itis hardly possible 
for any one to live many years in the full enjoyment of his 
faculties, without desiring to know whither our existence tends. 
The allurements of speculation, the din that fills the marts of 
human traffic, the hopes of vaulting ambition, the joys of social 
life, and the round of temporal pleasures, often drown the sober 
voice within, and keep us indifferent to the grave questions of 
destiny ; but the enchantment which the world throws around 
us cannot always last. The time must come to every man, 
when he will wake up from the reverie of time and sense, and 
urgently ask the wherefore of our existence. ‘The more deeply 
religious we are, the more urgently will we press this question, 
and seek for evidence to satisfy our hopes. Gentle and syin- 
pathetic natures gifted with large affection and tender sensi- 
bilities, are the most vigilant in seeking for evidence that we 
were not made to be “ eaten by worms,” but to live forever ; 
not to be afflicted with the tortures of an endless remorse, but 
to live amid scenes of endless joy and growth. To desire the 
ultimate gocd of the world, is perfectly natural to the good 
man’s heart; and to search for the proofs by which a world- 
wide hope is sustained, is precisely what we should expect from 
a kind and generous nature. Stoical men, with hearts of ada- 
mant, may cling with composure to a creed that makes better 
natures shudder; but true Christian benevolence will seek 
prayerfully for reasons to sustain a better and a larger hope. 

If our doctrine be true, we must acknowledge that our opin- 
ions on this subject cannot affect or change the final result ; 
but since hope and despair, the sense of security and that of 
fear, are possible conditions of the human mind in its present 
stage of existence, it is important that man should know the 
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best that can be known as to his probable condition hereafter. 
If an individual were to say to us, “I am indifferent as to 
whether I shall live to-morrow to spend a pleasant day, or 
meet with a fearful accident, and am crushed beneath the 
broken timbers of a fallen building,” we should say at once, 
“The man is mad. Some bewildering infatuation has seized 
upon his brain!” This would be our verdict in such a case. 
Now if one protests that he has no concern as to the destiny 
that awaits him and the world beyond “this vale of tears,” 
are we not equally justified in concluding that the man is 
either insincere, or else demented ? 

The present alone is an actual experience ; the future must 
either be a matter of indifference, or else of glad or sorrowful 
anticipation. Since the future we are ever waiting for is, every 
day, week, month, and year, changing to the present, our an- 
ticipations are constantly transforming themselves into glad or 
sorrowful fruitions. Very soon, perhaps much sooner than we 
expect, the great event, which ever casts its shadow before, 
will overtake us and close our career on earth. When the 
transient realities of this life are at an end, what are to be the 
permanent realities of the life to come? If we are to live 
again, what is to be our condition? Shall we find our joys re- 
newed with ever-increasing opportunities for good, or shall we 
live under the shadow of an endless despair? There are ques- 
tions that need nourging. Clearly stated, they urge their own 
claims upon the attention of the human mind. The foregoing 
is one of these. And however true it may be, that our views 
upon this subject cannot change our final condition, they will, 
without the possibility of a failure, give character and color to 
our present existence. They will make or mar our happiness, 
in proportion to the measure of sincerity with which they are 
received. They cannot fail to build up,and to strengthen, or 
to crumble and destroy the temple of our hopes. We live not 
only in what is present and actual, but in what we anticipate ; 
whether the anticipation is based on what is reliable and cer- 
tain, or only on what is imaginary. The child lives in the joys 
of every coming Christmas holiday, by anticipation, months 
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before Santa Claus makes his appearance. So the dread of 
an explosion, the fear of a conflagration, or a shipwreck, is 
often worse than a hundred deaths. And it matters not how 
delusive or imaginary the looked-for evil may be, the suffering 
which its expectation occasions is on that account none the less 
acute and genuine.” It is sad to be troubled with gloomy 
forebodings, even when based on reasonable expectations ; but 
by how much is the sadness multiplied when we are troubled 
by expectations that are purely the creations of our fruitful 
fancy, or that grow out of the groundless fears of vain super- 
stition ? . 

With these facts before us, think of the views of human 
destiny that are clearly implied, if not distinctly taught, in all 
the prevalent creeds ; that are embodied in much of our reli- 


‘ The life of Horace Mann, recently given to the world by the press of Walker, 
Fuller, & Co., of Boston, furnishes a most graphic illustration of the above fact. 
Mr. Mann, in the early years of his life, listened to the preaching of the celebrated 
Dr. Emmons, of Franklin, Mass. The ‘‘ N. Y. Tribune,’’ in speaking of Dr. Em- 
mons’s theology, and of its influence upon young Horace, says, in its issue of July 
20th, 1865, ‘* No milk of human kindness ever softened the austere logic of hi® 
creed. He expounded the doctrines of the ultra Calvinism, of which he was the 
prophet, in their most terrible significance. He rarely descanted on the joys of 
heaven ; never on the essential happiness of a virtuous life. His most powerful 
motives were drawn from the torments of hell. During all his boyhood, young 
Horace hardly ever stayed at home from church. Hence he became familiar with 
every nook and corner of the lurid theological system. His mind was perpetually 
impressed with the ghastly idea that nothing could save a certain number of souls 
from eternal torment. Like all children, he believed what he was taught. To his 
excited imagination, a physical hell was a living reality. He almost seemed to hear 
the shrieks of the damned, and to stretch out his hand to grasp their burning souls, 
in @ vain endeavor for their rescue. Such a faith, he tells us, spread a pall of 
blackness over his whole being, and shut out every beautiful and glorious thing. 
Beyond that curtain of darkness, he could see the bottomless and seething lake 
filled with flames, and hear the wailings and agony of its victims. His faculty of 
perceiving effects in causes and causes in effects was so intensely active that the 
future was invested with a present reality. He ante-dated the doom of the day of 
judgment. The torments which he was taught were to begin with death had al- 
ready begun for him. Each moment became a burning focus, on which were con- 
centrated the agonies of a coming eternity. . . . . Haunted by such terrific 
visions, the consequences on the mind of the boy were disastrous in the extreme. 
On going to bed at night, he would see the awful throne, and those whom he best 
loved among the hapless myriads that were condemned by the inexorable Judge’ 
Thus would he weep and sob till Nature found repose in utter exhaustion. Nor did 
these terrors ever prompt him to a single good action, or deter him from a bad one.”’ 


NEW SERIES. VOL. II. 42 
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gious literature ; that appear ina bold or else in a timid and limp- 
ing form in much of the preaching in the reputed Orthodox 
pulpit ; and we shall be forced to concede that the religious 
world is either egregiously insincere, or else it is suffering fear- 
fully from-the anticipation of so much final and unchangeable 
woe. If the professing believers in these creeds are insincere, 
then the sin of hypocrisy lies at their door; if not, if they 
really believe what their creeds clearly imply, they are in a 
condition which no man need envy. We are not disposed to 
charge any one with insincerity, and yet we feel that Marti- 
neau gives utterance to what is substantially true when, in 
speaking of the believers of the doctrine of endless torment, he 
uses the following words: “They delude themselves with the 
mere fancy and image of a belief. The death of a friend who 
departs from life in heresy affects them in the same way as the 
loss of another whose creed was unimpeachable ; while the the- 
oretic difference is infinite, the practical is virtually nothing.” ° 

We all know how much a man’s judgment may be biased by 
his affection for friends or relatives, how easily we are led to 
palliate the misdeeds of those whom we sincerely love, and that 
in this way the influence of a false creed may be measurably 
obviated ; but to deeply sincere and honest natures, the effects 
of a mischievous creed cannot thus be wholly averted and kept 
from touching them with its withering blight. Though we 
may flatter ourselves that God’s mercy will not forsake ws, and 
we may hope that he will deal kindly with our friends, yet we 
cannot fail to see that if men sincerely believe what is in these 
creeds, —if the doctrine of endless damnation is really true — 
it is a fearful truth for some one. And he who accepts this as 
a truth must also accept the necessary inferencé that this some 
one may finally turn out to be a friend, brother, sister, or par- 
ent, — ay! how does he know it may not ultimately prove to be 
himself? How can any man, though he accepts the doctrines 
of the mildest system of orthodoxy preached to-day, say that 
his fond hopes for himself and relatives may not in the end 
prove fond delusions, and that he may not finally awake from 

5 Alger, ‘** Hist. of Future Life,’’ p. 539. 
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his dream of security in the very hell which he has assigned 
to others? It seems to us that to preach resignation to one 
who honestly looks these creeds in the face, and who antici- 
pates the consummation which they logically foreshadow, is 
an insult to his better nature, and is making war upon the no- 
blest impulses of the human heart. 

These facts cannot be carefully considered without bringing 
us to the conclusion that a fearful responsibility rests upon the 
religious leaders of our time. Every day the conviction is 
gaining ground that the preachers of the current theology are 
losing faith in their creeds. If these creeds are true, and those 
set apart to defend them honestly believe them, it is high time 
that all double-dealing were put aside, and that they were 
preached as sternly and unflinchingly as they were in the days 
of Boston, Baxter, and Edwards; but if they are false, and 
the preachers have lost faith in them, why do they not say so, 
and thus lift from the minds of their followers the cloud in 
which this doctrine has enveloped the Christian world. 

In a collection of pictures placed on exhibition in Cincinnati 
some years ago, there was one which made a deep impression 
upon my mind. It was one representing a mother holding a 
babe in her arms. The mother’s expression was one of deep 
solicitude ; her eyes were intently fixed upon the tender object 
of her care; and on the margin beneath the picture these words 
occurred, ‘ What is its destiny?” Where is the infant over 
whose fragile form the mother does not bend, and with heart- 
felt and anxious solicitude ask this thrilling question? This 
question comes to every anxious, thoughtful mother, not alone 
with her first-born, but with every child God gives her, even 
if into her calculations of what is possible only the temptations, 
misfortunes, and trials incident to this life enter; but by how 
much will this question be intensified, when to all the possible 
evils of this life the imaginary ones encouraged by the creeds 
are superadded. ‘To the mother who believes in these creeds, 
and who stops to reflect upon their real nature, what a heart- 
rending significance this question must have!* Living in a 

6 Catharine E. Beecher, in her work on the * Religious Training of Children,”’ 
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time in which these creeds still hold nominal control of the 
world, how can the fearful import of this question be thrust 
aside? Every child has a destiny to run. If these creeds be 
true, that destiny involves not only all the possible evils of this 
present life, but also the hazard of an infinite woe. This fear- 
ful contingency, to the sincere believer, is worse than the 
sword of Damocles. It is one that is ever suspended over 
him, and the thought of whose threatening edge must enter 
into every moment of his existence, following his footsteps 
from the cradle to the grave. 

It is upon this very question of man’s destiny that Universal- 
ism joins issue with the creeds of the past, and proffers a so- 
lution which they fail to give. To him, therefore, who believes 
it, it gives an assurance of priceless value. It lifts over him 
the light of this great and precious promise, that beyond the 
ills and sorrows of this life, a peace— which in duration is 
perpetual and in degree is perfect — will dawn upon us, and 
that, like the grace and love of God which foreordained it, it 
willatlast become universal. Now, whether we accept the truth 
or assume the falsity of this solution, it does not change the im- 
portance of the issue raised by it. It cannot be denied that 
the question is a vital one; for, from it, — as we decide for or 
against this solution, — we will derive unspeakable comfort, or 
untold grief and despair. Indifference may save us from the 
despair ; but it will also deprive us of the comfort. But how 
any one can be indifferent on a question like this, it is indeed 
difficult to conceive. ‘The importance of the issue is found in 
the fact that the condition in dispute is one of endless peace, 
or‘of endless woe, for a large proportion of the children of 
men. No candid man can contemplate this question and con- 
uses the following explicit language on this point: ‘‘ Thousands and thousands of 
Christian mothers, year after year, wake from the first happiness of maternal love 
to the awful fear that they are bringing into existence those dearer than life, who 
are * under the wrath and curse of God, and so made liable to the miseries of this 
life and the pains of hell forever.’ And this short, uncertain life, given as their 
only chance! A fall, a mistake in food, a thousand daily accidents, may end this 
precious life at any moment, and then all is over! The child, no one knows at 


what age, if not new created in nature, goes to hell to spend eternity in hopeless 
misery !’’ — Vide the above Work, p. 342, et passim. 
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sider the consequences which are clearly involved in it, without 
confessing that, among the numerous questions discussed among 
men, this rises like Ossa piled on Pelion to the very heavens, 
casting its dark shadow along the pathway of the life of many 
a weak and credulous mind. It is undoubtedly the question of 
all questions that have engaged the attention of man during 
the supposed six thousand years of his existence. 

Whether the physical earth has existed for six thousand, or 
for as many millions of years; whether it was created in six 
days, or in as many indefinite ages ; whether the earth is alone, 
or whether all the planets are inhabited ; whether the sun re- 
volves around the earth, or is the centre of the solar ,system, 
with the planets turning upon their axes and revolving around 
it; whether the human race originated in one pair, or in fifty ; 
or whether man as he now is came out of the hands of his 
Creator, or has been developed from minute infusoria, passing 
through successive stages of animal life to his present condition, 
are questions of great importance and have not engaged the 
attention of philosophers and naturalists in vain ; but what are 
all these questions of the scientists compared with that of the 
theologian, — What is man’s destiny? If a life of immortal 
duration sweeps out through the endless cycles of eternity be- 
fore every human being, What is to be man’s eternal con- 
dition ? must, of course, be the question of all questions. And 
the issue growing out of it is the great issue of the world. It 
is the point toward which all human speculation must converge. 
And the question involved in it is the one which Universalism 
claims to answer; and the answer which Universalism gives 
is the only one that has ever been given that is completely sat- 
isfactory.’ It is not my purpose in the present article to show 
that this answer is perfectly trustworthy, but to show that, 
owing to the importance of the questions on which we join is- 


7 The clear-sighted and plain-spoken Theodore Parker, in his ‘* Ex. as a Min.” 
p. 50, refers to our position on this question in the following significant words: 
‘* They (Universalists) have done more than any other sect to popularize the great 
truth that ‘ God is love ;’ and alone of all Christian sects, they professedly teach 
the doctrine of the immortality of man in such a form that it is no curse to the race 
to find it true.’’ 

42* 
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sue with the creeds, and the satisfactory answer which we give 
to the great question of the world, we do not exist without a 


cause, and that our preachers in defending our faith are not 
engaged in “ beating the air.” 

For more than twenty, and especially during the last four, 
years, the people of this country have been greatly agitated by 
political problems that have grown out of the existence and 
evil influence of slavery. These problems have, more or less, 
absorbed the life and thought of the American people. Dur- 
ing the recent civil strife, they have been absolutely supreme in 
their claims and authority over the public mind. Of course, 
all other questions have, for the time, been overshadowed and 
measurably forgotten. We have now reached a turning-point, 
and ere long this condition of things will be changed. The 
present exciting issues will pass away, and new and old issues 
will come forward to arrest public attention.’ In these evolu- 
tions of thought, the great issue that gave rise to our existence 
as a denomination will come up again, and will, we believe, at- 
tract to itself a degree of attention such as has never been ac- 
corded to it before. 

The attempt on the part of our opponents to avoid discus- 
sion, hitherto so successful, has been owing to the state of the 
public mind already referred to. When the circumstances 
change, this attempt to avoid discussion, if it is continued, will 
redound to the overthrow of the creeds; if discussion is re- 
sumed, as we feel confident that it will be, it may be accepted. 


8 The nature of the mind is such that the mass of men are never absorbed by 
more than one leading subject at a time. The thought of the world is like a stream 
that runs in currents. Sometimes one current and sometimes another rises and 
floats with the uppermost wave. When one current of thought has exhausted itself, 
it sinks away, and another immediately rises to take its place. We have been greatly 
agitated, for many years, in this country, by political questions. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, religious questions act more powerfully on the mind than any others. When 
our present troubles, therefore, are fairly over, it is reasonable to expéct that -the 
thoughts of the people will revert to religious subjects. And whenever this is the 
case, we may rest assured that the questions referred to above will come up for a 
full share of public attention and discussion. When that time comes, as come it 
certainly will, we shall have the opportunity to reap the harvest for which, these 
many years, our fathers and we have been tilling the fields and sowing the seed. 
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as a foregone conclusion that so-called Orthodoxy is doomed.?® 
The chief question between us is of such a peculiar nature 
that the strength of free thought prevalent in the world will 


not suffer it to remain quiet. And when it comes again, if we 
are true to our calling as a church, we will stand on higher 
vantage-ground than we occupied in the days of the Murrays 


and Winchesters, or even in those of the Ballous and Streeters. 
Not only has a great change in the popular mind, highly fa- 


vorable to us, taken place since then, but we have grown up into 
a stronger and better position as a denomination. If we have 
not gained as many in numbers as the sanguine among us an- 
ticipated, we have gained much in character and in influence, 
and in the certitude of our faith. Much of our preaching 
then was polemic, because our people were searching for the 
truth and for the evidence to support it, and they wanted to 
be convinced. To-day they are convinced, and all they now 
ask is for proofs to confirm them. ‘This leaves us more time 
to devote to enlightening our people as to the practical duties 


9 The *‘ Calendar,’’ an Episcopalian journal, published at Hartford, Conn., in its 
issue Qf May 20th, 1865, employs the following singular language, with this head- 
ing, ‘‘ Decaying Churches:’’ ‘‘If it be true, as Napoleon says, that ‘ thearmy 
that is compelled to remain in its trenches is a beaten army,’ what must be said of 
that church which makes no aggressions on the territories of sin and death, but 
remains year after year simply holding its own in point of numbers, receiving no 
additions to itsranks from the world? And yet this is the sad state of many of our 
churches. . . . . *‘Thearmy’ of God’s elect, as well as the military force, 
* that is compelled to remain in its trenchesisa beatenarmy.’? .. . . Aliving 
church remains not intrenched and inactive behind its creed and forms, but has 
aggressive vitality which makes itself felt on the enemies of truth and righteous- 
ness.’’ So far as the questions are concerned on which we join issue with the 
churches above referred to, have they not, for some ten or twenty years, been in 
the condition of a beaten army? When Gen. Lee was driven into his fortifications 
at Richmond, and Gen. Grant succeeded in throwing his army to the south of 
Richmond, thus cutting off his communications, with Gen. Phil. Sheridan on the 
north of the rebel stronghold, every sensible man saw that the surrender of the in- 
surgent forces was only a question of time. For years, the defenders of Orthodoxy 
have taken position behind their creeds and forms, and have persistently refused to 
come out of their intrenchments to engage in open and manly debate. Do they 
not, by this persistent refusal, confess that they are beaten? Does not every man 
of clear perception foresee that their utter overthrow and final surrender is only a 
question of time? To compel the Orthodox forces to come to the point of surren- 
der, we must adopt in theology the military tactics of Gen. Grant ; we must hold 
our position, stand by our guns, and ‘‘ fight it out on this line.’’ 
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which our faith involves. Our doctrines have grown up, under 
the influence of the leading men of our denomination, into a 
coherent and well-balanced system. We occupy more positive 
ground, and know better where we stand. And there is much 
strength in the assurance which this gives us. In the mean 
time the secret suspicion ” has diffused itself throughout all the 
older churches that there is much in their creeds which is un- 
sound. And by the course that has been and is being pursued 
by such as Robertson, Kingsley, Maurice, Temple, and Wil- 
liams, of England ; by Tyng, Bushnell, Beecher, and others, in 
this country, this suspicion is constantly extended and con- 
firmed.’ This suspicion which has been growing stronger for 
years, and which, during all this time, has drawn its growing 
strength from a thousand accessory events and tendencies, is 
doing its quiet and irresistible work, — a work that will mani- 
fest itself in due time, when the proper events conspire and 
prove favorable. Whenever it does fully manifest itself, what 
is now only suspected will become an established fact to all 
the world, —that a remarkable change has taken place in the 
faith of the people with reference to their creeds. 

It is said of an antiquary that, while digging for discoveries, 
he chanced to break through the ceiling of a tomb, and to use 
his own words, “ On looking in, I beheld a warrior stretched 
on a couch of rock, and in a few minutes I saw him vanish un- 
der my eyes; for as the air entered the cemetery, the armor, 
thoroughly oxydized, crumbled away into most minute parti- 
cles; and in a short time scarcely a trace of what I had seen 
- 10 Miss Beecher, in the work already referred to, speaks of this subtile suspicion 
at’ great length, and then says, ‘‘ The extent of secret or open infidelity (to the 
creeds, of course) in our colleges and schools is probably beyond anything ever 
conjectured by the religious world. The result is an evident diminution both in the 
churches and without their pale, of a sense of danger in a future life.’’ That is, 
the people are everywhere losing faith in the doctrine of endless punishment. This 
is the plain English of Miss Beecher’s language. — P. 214, et passim. 

1 The more conservative among the Orthodox leaders are not unconscious of this 
change in public thought and feeling. The N. Y. ‘‘ Evangelist,’’ in an issue some 
two or three years ago, said, ‘‘ His (H. W. Beecher’s) words, scattered far and 
wide, are like millions of drops of rain falling on the mountain side, loosening the 


soil ; the result of which, by and by, will be a tremendous land-slide into Unita- 
rianism or Universalism.’’ 
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was left on the couch.” ** The antiquary’s experience will repeat 
itself whenéver discussion, on the issues presented in this pa- 
per, is once fairly resumed. Whenever the tomb of our pres- 
ent theological inactivity and non-discussion, in which the war- 
rior of the old creeds lies snugly and safely ensconced, is 
broken into, and the reason and thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury pour their full and unobstructed flood of light upon his 
thoroughly oxydized form, he will crumble and vanish away 
from the couch on which he now sleeps. It foreshadows a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Those who have converted 
his tomb into a Mecca, and who gather there to worship, may 
resist this consummation; but some of them, certainly their 
children after them, will sing the praises of those who have 
broken into his tomb, and who, by letting in the light, have 
brought about his dissolution. We are told in Acts that when, 
on the island of Melita, a poisonous viper fastened itself upon 
Paul’s arm, he stood unharmed, and shook it off. The igno- 
rant and barbarous natives who had eagerly watched the 
scene, and who expected to see the apostle fall headlong 
from the poison, when no such result followed, were ready to 
honor him as a god. It is said when the Iconoclasts, during 
some of the religious convulsions of Europe, entered the tem- 
ples and destroyed the sacred images which the ignorant masses 
worshipped as divine, they stood aghast, and expected every 
moment that by some signal judgment God would overwhelm 
the sacrilegious destroyers, and rescue his images from the im- 
pending ruin ; but when no such deliverance came, they looked 
upon the Iconoclasts as greater than the saints or gods whom 
the images represented, and they regarded them as worthy of 
adoration.’ It is said again, that when Boniface was sent to 
preach the gospel to the Franks, he found in their territory a 
huge oak which they had consecrated to the god of Thunder." 


2 Alger’s ‘* Hist. of Future Life,’’ p. 95. 

13 Memorabilien aus der Europaischen Geschichte, p. 63. — Zersterung die Ir- 
minseule bie Carl der Grose. 

14 Mem. aus der Euro. Ge. p. 75. ‘* Bonifacius legt die Axtan eine dem donner- 
gotte geheiligte Eiche und fallt diese zum Erstaunen aller Anwesenden, zu 
Boden.’’ 
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Under this they held their courts, performed their superstitious 
rites, and offered their sacrifices to the god. Boniface resolved 
to put an end to these superstitions by applying the axe to the 
huge trunk of this object of their veneration. The Franks, as 
he plied the axe, gathered around him and looked on in awe 
and wonder. As blow after blow fell upon the great tree, they 
confidently expected that a thunderbolt would rend the sky 
and bring the sacrilegious hand to the earth ; but when no such 
interposition came in behalf of the oak, and it finally gave way 
to the blows of the Christian missionary, and fell prostrate to 
the ground, a superstitious respect toward Boniface took the 
place of hate, and they were ready to follow his behests and to 
be baptized in the name of Christ. 

So to-day something of the old leaven of hate may show it- 
self, as we lay the axe to the root of the theological tree that 
has grown up out of the errors and superstitions of the past; 
but when the work is complete, and the old tree is laid pros- 
trate, a shout will go up on every hand. Some of those who 
now look upon this work with disfavor, and all their children 
after them, will join hands and sing praises in honor of those 
by whom the tree of error has been felled to the earth. 

There is an important question before the American people 
just at this moment, in relation to the political reconstruction 
of the States recently engaged in the rebellion; but there is 
another and a still more important question pending — not be- 
fore the American people alone, but before the whole Christian 
world — in relation to theological reconstruction. When the 
work of reconstructing the social system of the South is once 
fairly out of the way, the country, with the rest of the Chris- 
tian world, will turn its attention to the work of reconstructing 
the creeds of Christendom. They need it, and what they need 
they will in due time get. That this need is felt, was made ap- 
parent recently in a most unexpected quarter. In the National 
Council of Congregational Churches recently held in Boston,” 
an effort was made that came up in various ways, and elicited 
many hopeful expressions, to put forth a new statement of 

® Rev. Dr. Miner’s Bac. Sermon. Boston: N. E. Universalist Pub. House. 
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faith. The effort, though unsuccessful at this session, gave 
proof of the need that is felt and promise of what may be ex- 
pected in the future. The subsequent gathering of these Con- 
gregational ministers in the ancient burying-ground (a most 
suitable place for such resolves) of Plymouth, and there pass- 
ing resolutions reaffirming the creeds of the past, is calculated 
to do about as much toward stemming the tide of free thought 
as would a conclave of recent Southern slave-masters, were 
they to gather around the grave of John C. Calhoun, and to 
resolve, over the dead and buried form of the illustrious de- 
fender of their pet institution, that slavery is “ divine” and 
must, for the good of the negro, be perpetuated forever. 

In the mean time, however, let those remember, upon whom 
the chief burden of hewing down the old trunk of Theology 
and of reconstructing the creeds devolves, that when error is 
removed their work is not finished. They must add to the work 
of demolition the baptism and the consecration of a new and 
a better faith. The duty devolves upon them to give a new 
and a broader application to Christianity, that its practical 
power may be enlarged. They must show that if God és our 
Father, then are we all brethren. We must cherish the spirit 
of that faith which fitly expresses itself in these eloquent 
words of Lavater: “I embrace in my heart all that is 
called man, — past, present, and future times of nations, — the 
dead, the damned, even Satan. I present,them all to God with 
the warmest wishes that he would have mercy upon all.” In 
obedience to this broad and generous spirit, they must labor 
to do away with hateful prejudice against caste, color, and 
race. They must have no Pariahs in their kingdom of duty ; 
for in the kingdom of their Master the law is, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” They must do away with all ancient 
wrong, encourage every humane law and every liberal act. In 
a time like the present, they should be among the foremost in 
giving their aid and sympathy to the cause of the eternal right. 

When the world is hacking away at the old and gnarled - 
trunk of slavery, and its whilom worshippers are gathered in 
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sorrowful confusion around it, let them not show favor, or seek 
to spare the great wrong. Let them not only level the idol 
with the dust, but let them pull up by the roots all the minor 
wrongs and evils that grew so luxuriantly around the base of 
its trunk. Let them gather them in one common heap, and 
make a bonfire of them for the illumination of the world, and 
then, gathering the ashes, let them be buried in a common grave. 
We must have an eye to the future. We must remember 
that we are working for future generations. The theatre on 
which God has placed us, and where it is our privilege to 
work, is the grandest known to history. No people were ever 
so free as we are to-day. Let us use our freedom as not abus- 
ing it. Let us uphold free government; favor wise and equal 
laws; bring them to the test of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan and the Golden Rule, and build our temporal king- 
doms after the pattern of the kingdom that came by Jesus 
Christ from God out of heaven. If we do this, the noblest 
work in which man ever engaged is before us. But to engage 
in it properly, we must begin at home. We must begin by 
making our faith the inspiration of our individual lives and 
hearts ; we must bring its sanctifying influence into our fami- 
lies ; and we must seek to make its influence felt in society 
and in the nation. By the practice of our faith, by our zeal 
in its behalf, by the impulse we impart to it, we should lift it 
up over the world, that like another sun in the heavens, it 
may dispense light, growth, and joy, and dispel darkness from 
the earth. We should live under such absolute control of 
the spirit of this heavenly faith as to become moving temples 
of the Infinite, so that everything earthly within us, may 
purify itself in the presence and thought of God. | 














GENERAL REVIEW. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


“ Reason in Religion.” ' 


No subject is receiving more attention at present in the theo- 
logical world, or likely to receive more in the future, than the 
relations of Reason to Religion, to the doctrines and revelations 
of the Bible. We have read Dr. Hedge’s volume on this question 
with a lively interest ; and yet we hardly know why. It has little 
in it that is new. There is scarcely a page of it that could not be 
duplicated from other sources, and yet there is a certain charm 
about the book which holds to the end. We think it belongs more 
to the manner than the matter; to the freshness and sharpness of 
statement, and the clear and epigrammatic style of the author ; to 
the impartiality with which opposing views are set out, and to the 
frankness with which difficulties are brought forward, and admitted 
to be difficulties. 

And yet withal we think the reasoning of the book is often 
weak, and its conclusions as illogical as they are unsatisfactory: 
This is specially the case with the chapter on ‘‘ Penal Theology ;” 
and it seems strange that one who sees so deeply and clearly into 
the nature of man, as illustrated by other portions of the book, can 
find nothing better than moral and spiritual annihilation for the 
sinning soul. It is strange that one who wrote “‘ The Regent God” 
should believe such an utter failure possible in the most important 
part of his plan. Dr. Hedge admits that “ future blessedness is 
the normal destination of man,” but that some souls will so com- 
pletely defeat the purpose of God in this respect as to change this 
destination to utter extinction of moral being! And his defence 
of this position is more weak than the conclusion is absurd. 


‘God will have all men to be saved, in the sense in which he 
wills that all fruit-germs shall become fruits, etc. But this destina- 


4 Reason in Religion. By Frederic Henry Hedge. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & 
Co. Pp. 458. 
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tion is not always accomplished : resistance or defeat in the stuff, 
collision of forces, or what not, produces abortion in the one case ; 
and defect or contradiction of the will may produce them in the 
other. The world of souls may have its failures, as well as the 
world of forms.” 


Now does Dr. Hedge really believe that the world of forms has 
any failures, so far as God is concerned? Does he truly believe 
that God wills that all fruit-germs should become fruits, but finds 
by and by that he has made a mistake, that there is a “ defect in 
the stuff” he has employed, and which he did not discover till it 
was too late, and so is obliged to give it up, and try again with 
some new “ stuff” more carefully selected? And, by the way, who 
made the defective “stuff”? Where did the Creator obtain it 
when he attempted the fruit-germ which ended in failure? 

And what makes this reasoning of our author still more absurd 
and illogical is the fact that, in the section on “‘ The Regent God,” 
he admits that, in the natural world, ‘‘ whatever chances és willed, 
the mischance as well as the looked-for and desired result, the 
Jailure as well as the fulfilment!” If, then, we push his analogy to 
its logical results, it amounts simply to this: the failures in the 
world of forms are willed by God ; therefore the failures in the 
world of souls are willed by God, — so that we have annihilation as 
the -willed result or foreordination of God. And then, as “ the 
fulfilment” or ‘‘ desired result” is also willed, we seem to have 
the old dogma of election and reprobation again, the only dif- 
ference between Calvin and Dr. Hedge on the last point being 
that the one believes in a reprobation of annihilation, and the 
other in a reprobation of “ everlasting death.” 

But this is not the only inconsistency in regard to the point in 
hand. To say nothing of his substantial denial of God’s moral 
omnipotence, wherein he agrees with Ward Beecher, he speaks, on 
page 411, of souls ‘“*where there is no good to be developed, ... . 
in which the will is irrecoverably divorced from good, and bent on 
evil. . . . . When that point is reached, we can see no remedy, no 
way of restoration, that would not compromise the soul’s integrity.” 
But, on page 31, he tells us that “the deepest tendency of every 
being is Godward; and when all the layers of life are removed, 
and all other images erased from the heart, the image of God will 
be found there, inwrought, indelible. And when all the experiments 
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of life have been tried, and all other satisfactions exhausted, the 
heart will still thirst for the living God with longings insatiable!” 
How this statement in regard to “ every being” is to be reconciled 
with the assertion that some are “‘ irrecoverably divorced from good, 
and bent on evil,” we do not probably see as clearly as Dr. Hedge 
does. Notwithstanding, however, he argues for annihilation in this 
“Critique of Penal Theology,” he frankly states, on page 408, 
that ‘the doctrine of Paul in the Romans is Universalism!” 
This, nevertheless, does not affect his opinion at all; Paul’s inspi- 
ration and authority are no guide for him. And in his view there 
are as many sides to scriptural, as to Unitarian, teaching on the 
point. ‘* The testimony of the sacred books on this subject is not 
uniform ; the voices conflict. The doctrine of Paul, as we have 
seen, is Universalism: other portions of the Scripture emphatically 
assert the opposite view.” 

This being the case, how are we to decide which testimony is 
reliable and true, which voice is of God? They cannot all be of 
God; for, as Paul says, ‘‘ God is not the author of confusion,” — 
though we suppose Dr. Hedge would not feel obliged to believe 
Paul on this point more than on the other. Or, as seems probable, 
does he take the ground that none of the voices of Scripture are 
of God in any sense which makes them authority in doctrine? 

Indeed, he says, on page 67, that ‘* The true revelation is 
internal. The only effectual knowledge of God is the private 
experience of the individual soul ;” and again, on page 205, that 
‘* The oracle within is for each individual the high tribunal of last 
appeal.” Still, with amiable consistency, he says, on page 436, 
‘* we need the ultimate appeal of a given word to make our Chris- 
tianity something more than a system of philosophy, a human 
invention, a fabric of the brain; to make it a faith, a religion, a 
certainty!” Such definiteness, such exhaustive discussion, must 
be very satisfactory to the earnest and devout inquirer. 

There are other points we should be glad to touch ; but we leave 
them for a more extended review, by another pen, in the next 
number. Aside from these matters, as we have said, there are 
many most excellent things on some of the great questions now 
under discussion in the theological world. We should be glad 

to give some of the splendid paragraphs marked in reading; but 
space forbids. 

We suppose Dr. Hedge speaks in this book as an individual, 
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and not as a Unitarian. No one indeed is authorized to speak 
ex cathedra for Unitarianism ; it is one thing with this man, and 
another with that. It repudiates all creeds and declarations of 
belief, and prides itself for its toleration of all forms of belief 
and —unbelief? At any rate, it seems to us sometimes a curious 
compound, —a mixture of alkali and acid, without the efferves- 
cence. Dr. Dewey believes in a worse than Orthodox hell; the 
‘¢ Register” and ‘ Inquirer” believe in Universal Restoration ; Dr. 
Hedge believes in neither; and Dr. Channing believed that the Bible 
left the question entirely in the dark. So that, taken together as 
Unitarianism, it comes to this: we may be saved — we may be 
damned — we may be both — we may be neither. 


Assyrian Inscriptions Deciphered. 


Tue following interesting information, touching the progress 
‘made in the difficult work of deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the East, is from a letter of the distinguished Sir Henry 
Rawlinson to the “‘ London Building News.” It may be acceptable 
to our readers to mention that the Tiglath-Pileser mentioned in 
the communication is the same personage who appears in Jewish 
history as the monarch under whose reign Judah first came into 
political relations with Assyria. The record may be seen in brief 
in 2 Kings xv. xvi. and 1 Chron. v., 2 Chron. xxviii. Rezin, king 
of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, had formed a league against 
Ahaz, king of Judah (B. c. 742); and their combined attack had 
reduced him to such extremities that he sought help from the Assy- 
rian monarch. “So Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath-Pileser, 
king of Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy son: come up, 
and save me out of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the 
hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against me. And Ahaz 
took the silver and gold that was found in the house of the Lord, 
and in the treasures of the king’s house, and sent it for a present 
to the king of Assyria. And the king of Assyria hearkened unto 
him ; for the king of Assyria went up against Damascus, and took 
it, and carried the people of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin.” 2 
Kings xvi. 

But it seems after all that Tiglath-Pileser helped himself rather 
than Ahaz ; for, after plundering Damascus, he returned to Nineveh 
without rendering him any aid against Pekah, who nearly ruined 
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‘Judah, as appears from 2 Chron. xxviii. In this chapter it is 
recorded that ‘‘ Tiglath-Pileser came unto him (Ahaz), and dis- 
tressed him, but strengthened him not.” He distressed him by 
the immense presents he demanded, without protecting him from 
his most dangerous and powerful foe. Twenty years later, how- 
ever, Shalmanezer, the son and successor of Tiglath-Pileser, 
invaded Israel, took Samaria after a siege of three years, and 
carried away the remnant of the nation into captivity beyond the 
Euphrates, — and so ended the kingdom of Israel. These facts will 
enable the reader to judge what interest and value must attach to 
a successful and reliable translation of the historical inscriptions 
of the Assyrian cylinders, and what light and confirmation will be 
afforded to the Scripture records"by a thorough mastery of the 
cuneiform language. 


‘“‘ The decipherment of Assyrian cuneiform writings has for year, 
past been a pursuit of intense interest on the part of the email 
As an instance of the accuracy of decipherment, the following may 
be mentioned : Copies of the great cylinder inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., extending to nearly one thousand lines of cuneiform 
writing, were submitted to four Assyrian scholars, —to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, in London; to Dr. Hincks, in Ireland; to M. Oppert, 
in Paris, and to M. Fox Talbot, of Laycock Abbey ; and they were 
invited to send in independent translations under seal, on a certain 
day, to be examined by a committee composed of the first scholars 
in England; namely, Dean Milman, Mr. Grote, the historian, 
Professor Wilson, Dr. Cureton, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson. The 
translations were thus sent to the committee, and on being 
compared, were found to coincide, —not, indeed, word by word, but 
in all essentials of distribution of subject, reading of names, and 
general signification ; the verdict recorded by the committee being 
decisive as to the competency of the gentlemen engaged to read 
and translate the language.” 


Universalism Abroad. 


England. — Prof. Jowett, well known for his excellent commen- 
taries, and as belonging to the liberal wing of the English Church, 
preached a sermon in July last at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to a 
crowded congregation, in which were many distinguished person- 
ages. His texts were, 1 John viii. 16: ‘* God is Love ;” and Psalm 
ix.8: ‘He shall judge the world in righteousness.” 

In this sermon there are many eloquent passages bearing on the 

43* 
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subject of the divine character, government, and punishments, 
which would interest our readers, and confirm the statements we 
have often made respecting the drift of opinion among the more 
intelligent and cultured preachers and laymen of the State estab- 
lishment. Below are two or three paragraphs taken from an 
English paper, which gives a full and able report of the sermon. 


‘“‘ Human affections may supply us with images of the love of 
God. He is our Father; we are his offspring. The confidence 
which a child feels for his loving parent, the father’s care, the 
pained love, not anger, which he feels for a rebellious son, — these 
remind us of God. This was illustrated by the parable of the 
prodigal. So, too, a father may be severe: he will send his son 
to the schoolmaster ; he will even invoke the power of the law ; but 
he never makes his child suffer for suffering’s sake. Even so God 
‘chasteneth for our profit, that we may be partakers of his 
reared The doctrine that Cos loves evil, we should give back 

the heathen.” 

“ Earthly love is narrowed by accidents of time and space. 
God’s love is subject to no accident, is not bound by time and 
space, is equal and unlimited, — a law of love, communicating with 
the hearts of men, —all near alike. God’s love has no favoritism, 
has no favorite child. We often forget this, and ask whether 
there is not a God who protects me, — one out of the world; defends 
me from the falling rock; calls me to salvation. Here is the 
feebleness of intellect, unable to see that Special Providence is 
really the General Providence watching over all alike. Again, 
the love of men is determined by the good or evil they notice in 
others. Personal liking — perhaps necessary in our present condi- 
tion — makes our judgment vary. God has no likes or dislikes. 
He is not a man, that his feelings should be confined to one rank 
or class, or that he should give up one friend because he finds 
another who seems more suitable to him. He can no more cease to 
love than to be God. He even in a sense loves the evil by sending 
them his sun and rain. All who try to extend their love for men, 
who cast aside the personal and particular for the general and 
inclusive, who love for the law of love, resemble God, and have 
God with them. God’s justice joins on to his love. Both are one, 
and his truth is with them. He is what he is, everywhere, at all 
times, in reference to all things, and to all places whatsoever.” 

**Qne might raise the question of everlasting damnation, and 
ask, Is God’s justice consistent with this? Shall an accident, 
the shock of a railway train, some words on a death-bed, decide 
a human fate eternally? He was not concerned to answer such 
objections. They were not wrong, so long as they did not show a 
sympathy with sin. We should omit bot to speak of infinite 
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punishment for finite sin, and to assume that every one must be 
restored to God’s grace. We ought to affirm neither the one nor 
the other, but to say, God is just; God will reward every man 
according to his works. This punishment is just, because inflicted 
by God. Comfort, terror, awe, are all here. Again, we know 
that God’s justice cannot contravene the simple rules of human 
justice, and those punishments which are best proportioned to 
crime are here found most deterrent. Penalties too great for a 
crime cannot be got to be assessed. Again, God’s justice will not 
trip men up; will not ‘take them at a catch;’ will not divide 
them into two classes, or judge of them by technical rules. The 
world has grown to understand God’s justice better than it did; 
but it does not yet understand his justice enough.” 


The following item from the ‘“‘ Unitarian Herald” (England), is 
pleasant evidence that the famous *‘ 213 Questions” of Rev. A. C. 
Thomas, so widely circulated in this country, and so efficient in 
the controversy with error, are still in active service among our 
English friends. The tract is also mentioned by the London 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Radical,” who says, ‘‘ Some of the questions 
are like bullets.” 


*¢ Two Hundred and Thirteen Questions to which the Orthodox are 
earnestly requested to give answers. C.W.Reynell, Little Pulteney 
Street, Haymarket, London.” Running our eye over these questions, 
we devoutly thanked God that we were not ‘* Orthodox ;” for, had 
we been, our non possumus (we cannot) must have been as decided 
and as final as that of the Pope. It is almost a cruelty to require 
any human being to crack this bushel of nuts. Indeed, to crack 
the whole of them would break the jaws of all the bishops on the 
bench, together with those of all their dependent officials. Nay, 
we do not think the fourteen thousand Anglican clergymen equal 
to the task. With one javelin the author has slain Orthodoxy it- 
self; and so mortal is the blow, thai we defy all the Church revival- 
ists in the world to resuscitate the unhappy vietim. The blow is 
made the more speedy and fatal in its effects by a concise but tell- 
ing homily, preceding the questions. We declare emphatically 
that this piece (from the pen of an American Universalist minister, 
Rev. A. C. Thomas) ought to be circulated in England as a tract 
by millions. 


A work with the following title has just come from the press of 
Williams and Norgate, London : ‘‘ Orthodoay, Scripture, and Rea- 
son; an examination of some of the principal articles of the Creed 
of Christendom. By Rev. William Kirkus, L.L. B.” The author 
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is an Independent or Congregationalist minister, but is evidently 
drifting away from the old anchorage. He takes new ground in 
regard to the atonement, original sin, justification by faith, endless 
punishment, etc. He states, on page 241, that there are many (and 
the number is increasing), both ministers and laymen, who believe 
that God will either annihilate or restore those who die impenitent. 
And for himself he contends, with great force and ability, that the 
Scriptures do not assert the doctrine of never-ending torment. 

He takes the true view regarding the scriptural meaning and 
usage Of awvio¢; namely, that it ‘indicates not the quantity, but 
the quality of that of which it is predicated ; that it indicates not the 
duration, but the kind of punishment into which the wicked shall 
go away, and the kind rather than the duration of life which the 
righteous shall enjoy.” — P. 309. 

The following, from the English ‘‘ Churchman’s Companion” for 
August, discovers another work repudiating the dogma of endless 
punishment. Of course, the wrath of the Church-man excites a 
smile, and leads to some deduction from its statement respecting 
the teaching of the book on Inspiration. Probably the author re- 
jects Plenary Inspiration only. 


' “ A more mischievous publication than ‘Thoughts for our 
Home,’ by F. H., it has not often fallen to our lot to read. Under 
the specious pretence of impressing on the mind the depth of the 
love and goodness of God, this pamphlet denies, first, the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, so emphatically enunciated by our Divine 
Lord ; then it attempts to disprove the inspiration of Scripture ; 
and lastly, in a few careless words, as if the matter were one of 
small importance, it denounces the glorious truth on which all our 
hopes are founded, — the incarnation of the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. If this pamphlet falls into the hands of any of 
our readers, we counsel them to fling it into the fire without reading 
one line of it.” 


Germany. — A posthumous, * work of Thomas Wizenman has 
lately appeared in this country, which has some interesting features 
in it. Its chief aim is to demonstrate the truth of the Gospel 
History by Matthew, from the stand-point of Paley’s celebrated 
Hore Pauline, bringing out the many curious internal evidences 
of the narrative, and comparing them with other portions of the 
record. In addition to this the volume contains some two hundred 
pages of the author’s contributions to the history and philosophy 
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of revelation. Jacobi regarded him as “a thinker of the first 
order,” and did homage to his philosophical genius; while Kant 
praised the clearness and sharpness of his thought, and lamented 
his early death. Wizenman was a Universalist of the Origen stamp, 
believing not only in the restoration of all mankind, but also of 
Satan and his angels. Indeed, the doctrine of Universal Redemp- 
tion seems to have been the foundation, or at least the chief 
corner-stone, of his theology. The ‘ Methodist Quarterly,” from 
which we have drawn these facts, calls him, of course, a heretic, 
but adds ‘‘ one cannot but regret that such a mind should have 
been withdrawn (by death) from the German people at so critical 
a juncture in their history.” What does our Methodist friend 
mean by the statement that ‘the final restoration of all is the 
Wirtemberg endemic notion”? Is it the faith of Wirtemberg more 
than of Germany generally ? 


Holland.— A volume of sermons by Dr. J. C. Zaalberg, of 
Hague, a clergyman of the Reformed Church of Netherlands, has 
recently been issued by Trubner & Co., London. The title is De 


Godsdienst van Jesus en de Moderne Rigting, —** The Religion of 
Jesus and Modern Tendencies.” It is thoroughly rationalistic in 
its positions respecting the Scriptures, Inspiration, Miracles, etc. 
In speaking of the Divine Sovereignty, he says that the old 
Calvinists deduced from this great truth the dogma of everlasting 
damnation, but that it is equally consistent and authoritative to 
found upon it, as St. Paul did, the doctrine of universal and ever- 
lasting happiness, when ‘* God shall be all in all.” 

The sermons led to the prosecution of the author, by the 
Orthodox party, in the Church Court; and the remarkable part of 
the matter is that the Court decided that he was evangelical, and 
had not violated his subscription to the articles of the creed! 
They have manifestly a very Free Church in Holland! Perhaps our 
readers will remember a notice in the * Quarterly ” for July, 1864, 
of a work by a clergyman of Rotterdam, in which he says, “ It is 
an error to consider eternal punishment as an integral part of the 
evangelical doctrine,” and that this work was crowned by the 
‘¢‘ Hague society for the defence of the Christian Religion.” 


France. — A curious book has appeared in Paris, with the some- 
what sensational title of ‘* Hell Demolished.” It is from the pen 
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of a voluminous anti-Catholic writer, M. Cayla ; and its object is 
to demolish faith in the orthodox, not the scriptural, hell. 


In closing, we cannot help asking if our Historical Society, or its 
residuary legatees, are doing anything in the way of collecting 
these numerous volumes on Universalism, and which will one day 
be so necessary toits history? The ‘‘ Quarterly ” is surely doing its 
part in making record of their appearance, and brief mention of 
their subject matter. Perhaps it may be thought that they are 
coming too thick and fast to admit of being gathered up. One 
thing is certain, — if our readers have followed the notices in the 
pages of the ‘* Quarterly,” they cannot fail to see that the 
number of books on Universalism or against the doctrine of endless 
punishment, abroad, far exceeds the number published at home. 
Our brethren in England, France, and Germany are not disposed 
to let the subject rest, and do not seem to think that the time for 
the discussion of the question has gone by. 


Hebrews ix. 27. 


‘¢ ConcepinG that there is the authority of usage for the render- 
ing of the Greek article as ‘those’ (‘ Theology of Universalism,’ 
pp. 266-272), we read the passage, ‘ As it is appointed unto those 
men once to die, and after this the judgment, so Christ was 
once offered,’ etc. There seems to be, on the surface, a parallel 
rather than a contrast: As it is appointed unto those men once 
to die, so Christ was once offered; whereas, ‘ The high-priest 
died every year,— Christ once for all.’ It would seem that it 
ought to read to justify this interpretation, ‘It is appinted unto 
those men to die once every year, — [to bear the sins of one nation ; ] 
but Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.’” 


1. The sentence is evidently elliptical, and for this reason: the 
apostle had repeatedly mentioned the contrast between the daily and 
yearly sacrifices of the priests on the one hand, and the one sacri- 
fice of Christ on the other, and in summing up the argument gives 
the result, without the repetition of ‘ every year,” which phrase 
he had just used, a few words previously, leaving it to the reader’ s 
intelligence to supply the phrase from what precedes. 

2. The comparison in this case, or more properly the parallelism, 
is this: as the high-priests were appointed by the law to die once, 
and then the judgment; or, in other words, as the justification of 
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the nation legally and necessarily resulted from their death ; that is, 
there could not be a sacrificial death once without the judgment of 
justification once, the two being inseparable as cause and effect, — 
so, reasons the apostle, Christ being “‘ once offered for the sins of 
many,” justification as necessarily follows to those for whom he 
died ; or, to put it in another form, as it is appointed unto the 
high-priests to die only once in order to secure the annual justifi- 
cation of the nation before God, so Christ was offered only once 
for the justification of the world; the special point being that the 
judgment or justification followed as certainly and directly in the 
one case as in the other. 

8. That the apostle is not speaking of “all men,” as it is 
commonly quoted, but of *‘ those men,” the high-priests, is evident 
from the fact that he had all along been speaking of them ; and up 
to this point, and beyond, he contrasts the priesthood and 
sacrifices of the law with the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. 
Now what occasion was there for introducing here the fact that all 
men die, and are judged after death (admitting it to be so)? 
What had this to do with the argument in hand? He might just 
as properly have said, ‘‘ As all men were once created by God, and 
afterward lived in Eden, so Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many.” There is just as logical a connection between. this 
statement and the death of Christ as a sacrifice for sin, as there 
is between his death and the death of all men in the ordinary way. 
But there is a close relation between the death of the high-priest 
and that of Christ ; and it is scarcely possible to believe that Paul 
(if he is the author of this epistle) would all through, to the 27th 
verse, speak of the priests of the law, then introduce a remark 
about men in general, entirely foreign from his argument, and 
then return again to the high-priests. 

4, But leaving out the article altogether, as the translators have 
done, it is plain that, whoever the men referred to, there is a 
comparison established between their death and that of Christ: 
‘as it is appointed unto men once to die... . so Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many.” The point is that the 
men here named die as Christ died. But how did Christ die? The 
next words show, —“ to bear the sins of many ;” or, as in the 
preceding verse, ‘to put away sin,” as a sacrifice. But do all 
men die in this sense, — to put away sin, — or as a sacrifice for sin? 
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Of course not ; so the comparison fails utterly. But if the compar- 
ison is between Christ and ‘those men” before mentioned, the 
high-priests, then the parallelism is complete; for they were 
“ appointed ” to die as a sacrifice for sin, and as they died so died 
Christ. The words as and so point out the men intended beyond 
all question ; and this settled, it is unimportant, when he speaks of 
their being appointed by the Law once to die, whether he adds, 
as in other verses, ‘ every year,” or not. 

In conclusion, we may add that, while our translators have in 
this verse omitted the article before ‘‘ men” where the apostle 
put it in, they have inserted it before ** judgment,” where he left 
it out! The fact shows to what extent their previous belief in a 
future judgment influenced their translation, though perhaps 
unconsciously. ‘As it is appointed to¢ avdpara¢ (the or those 
men) once to die, but after this “pio, etc.,— not the judgment, 
but simply judgment or justification. 


The Religious World. 


Tue authorities of the CantonVaud, Switzerland, have distributed 
a * project of Decree,” prepared by the Council of State for the 
establishment of a bank of relief for retired or disabled clergy- 
men, and to aid the widows and orphans of the pastors and 
suffragans of the national Church. Every pastor who has been in 
the active service of the Church for thirty years will be placed in 
the rank of retired pastors, and will have the right to draw a pension 
of 2,000 francs. The pension of the widow is fixed at from twenty 
to thirty per cent. of that which would be given to the husband upon 
a graduated scale, which counts the number of years during which 
he had contributed to the bank. This bank is to be supplied by a 
gift from the State of 8,000 francs a year; by retaining two per 
cent. upon the salary of the clergy; by the interest of reserved 
funds, and by gifts and legacies which the bank is authorized to 
receive. 

This is certainly a movement in the right direction, and deserving 
the attention of the churches and of the Christian public in our own 
country. The Methodists alone seem torealize their responsibilities 
to those aged and indigent clergymen who have given their life 
and strength to the Church. Our own Relief Fund in New York, 
and the article in the Constitution of the Massachusetts Univer- 
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salist Convention, which has a similar object in view, are evidences 
that the people are beginning to see a little of what is due to this 
long-neglected class; and we trust the subject will continue to 
receive the attention of our conventions, churches, and wealthy 
believers, till every devoted servant of the truth may feel sure that, 
when heart and flesh fail, he will not be forgotten, nor left to 
solicit as a charity what belongs to him as the just wages of 
faithful labor. 


— Societies have been formed in Naples and in Tuscany for 
restoring the Church in Italy to its ancient condition. That in 
Naples numbers already 971 priests and 852 laymen, among whom 
are three ex-ministers, thirty-six deputies, and eleven senators. 
The following are the articles of the programma which it has put 
forth : — 


‘©1, The Pope, Bishop of Rome, is Primate of the Catholic 
Church ; and an Ccumenical Council, presided over by the Pope, 
is supreme Judge in questions of faith. 

‘62. All bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans shall have 
restored to them all their rights and jurisdiction which they exer- 
cised until the beginning of the eleventh century. 

‘¢ 3. The clergy and laity shall have a free voice in the election 
of bishops, pastors of parishes, and of the Pope. 

‘* 4, The liturgy of the Church shall be in the vernacular tongue ; 
and the Holy Scriptures, translated into the Italian language, shall 
be freely circulated among the people. 

‘¢ 5. Confession to a priest not to be enforced. 

*¢6. The clergy shall have restored to them a free voice in the 
deliberations of Diocesan and Provincial Synods. 

‘7, Compulsory celibacy of the priesthood shall be abolished. 


‘68, Full liberty of conscience shall be respected.” 


— The “ Pungolo,” of Milan, publishes an explanation of the 
miracle of the statue of the Magdalen which stands in one of the 
most populous suburbs of that city, and which was in the habit of 
weeping from time to time on account of the impieties of the day. 
The authorities, having caused the statue, formed of baked clay, to 
be examined, discovered in its interior a reservoir for water, 
intended to be heated. Whenever the clergy wished to make the 
Magdalen weep, they had a fire lighted beneath the reservoir, 
which caused the hot water to evaporate and rise into the upper 
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parts of the statue, and the steam there being condensed, was 
directed towards the eyes by means of pipes. 


— The liberal party of the German States churches, which wishes 
a greater independence of the churches with regard to the State 
government, but which, on doctrinal questions, mostly inclines 
toward liberal views, held, on June 7th and 8th, a national assem- 
bly, called a Protestant Diet at Eisenach, to discuss various points, 
among which are, — 


1st. How to regain the educated classes for the Protestant 
Church; 2d. What are the limits of freedom of belief, and how 
far rationalism may be tolerated; 3d. What is to be done about 
mixed marriages and the Roman Church; and 4th. To consider 
the desperate state of things in Mecklenburg, a district in which 
Protestantism has had the whole field to itself, without any draw- 
back from the corruptions of Popery, and has brought about a 
horrible state of things. The established religion in that country 
is strict Lutheranism, and the people are universally rationalists, 
or nothing. 


— The Chinese in California are variously estimated at from 
50,000 to 80,000. Idolatry seems to be gaining ground through 
them, and six or seven temples have been established. There is 
much solicitude in regard to these people, and a mission and 
schools for their benefit have been established. On the other 
hand we are told that letters from China mention a great religious 
movement as taking place at present among all the population of 
that vast empire. Hundreds of villages are becoming converted 
to Catholicism ; but the number of missionaries is quite insufficient 
to gather in the abundant harvest. The Bishops of China are 
making an earnest appeal to the devotedness of the Catholic priests 
in Europe to aid in the salvation of so many millions of souls. 


—A society has been formed for exploring the Holy Land for 
Biblical explanation. A paper has appeared in the ‘ Times,” 
explanatory of the views and objects of the projectors, with names 
attached, literary and theological, or otherwise distinguished, 
such as the Bishop of London, Dean Stanley, and the Rev. Samuel 
Martin (of Westminster), the Dukes of Argyle and Devonshire, 
Sir Morton Peto, and many others of the highest standing, as 
forming the committee. They propose to raise a fund for the 
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thorough examination of the country, which has already reached 
the amount of ten thousand dollars. They believe that, — 


‘“‘If the same intelligence, zeal, knowledge, and outlay were 
applied to the exploration of Palestine that have been recently 
brought to bear on Halicarnassus, Carthage, Cyrene, ... . the 
result would be an enormous accession to our knowledge of the 
successive inhabitants of Syria, — Canaanite, Israelite, Roman, 
and, in consequence, a flood of light over both Old and New 
Testaments.” They propose to employ competent persons to 
examine the following points: 1. The Archeology. 2. Manners 
and Customs. 38. Topography. 4. Geology. 5. Natural Scien- 
ces, — Botany, Zoology, Meteorology. After all that has been done 
on these points, they think that a vast deal of information may be 
obtained, and verified by unquestionable authority ; that facilities 
of various kinds are now offered unknown hitherto ; and, moreover, 
that Western civilization is making such rapid advances in the 
East that if the attempt be long delayed, much that is now illus- 
trative of the Scriptures will have passed irrevocably away. 


— The English papers tell us that at a meeting of the Protestant 
Alliance, on Tuesday last, Lord Shaftesbury, who was in the chair, 
said there could be no doubt that a great portion of the English Church 
was papistical, or half papistical. His impression was that the 
enemy was laying traps for them on every side, and therefore 
there was the more necessity for caution and care; but their 
motto, nevertheless, should be, *‘ No peace with Rome.” At the 
same meeting, Dr. Cumming declared that Catholics are not only 
spreading fast, but that they are rapidly ‘‘ demoralizing England.” 
The ‘“ Pall Mall Gazette” says, ‘* Were inquiry made, it would be 
probably found that Roman Catholicism is making some way, 
particularly among better-class women and lower-class laboring 
people. The rise of conventual houses, such as that which the 
weak and pious Mr. Wagner presides over at Brighton, is another 
indication that the feebler sex are travelling ‘laterally’ towards 
Rome.” 

In connection with this, we may state another significant fact. 
It appears, from official documents laid before Parliament, that on 
Jan. 1, 1864, the number of prisoners in all the prisons of England 
was 27,307, of whom 5,538 were Catholics. Thus, while the 
Catholics constitute only one twenty-fifth of the entire population, 
they furnish one fifth of all the criminals ! 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1, The Verdict of Reason upon the question of the Future Punishment of 
those who die Imrenitent. By Henry Martyn Dexter. Boston: Nichols 
and Noyes. Pp. 157. 

Tuts volume is a second and enlarged edition of the two sermons 
published by Mr. Dexter in 1858, and which were reviewed by us 
at the time. In the present edition there is attempted a reply to 
our strictures, which only we shall briefly notice, as the book will 
be reviewed more at length by one of our contributors in the 
January ‘“ Quarterly.” Some of the more important points in our 
review are passed without notice. 

For example: the stubborn fact that atthe time the Jews, by 
Mr. Dexter’s own showing, had ‘no intelligent or intelligible 
convictions” on the subject of endless punishment, the doctrine 
was in full blast among the heathen. Where did they get their 
knowledge of it? Not from revelation, for they had none. Not 
from the Jews, for Mr. Dexter, as above, confesses that they were 
not clear enough on that point themselves to teach others. How 
came it to pass, then, that the heathen believed the dogma ages 
before the Jews knew anything about it? Mr. Dexter makes no 
attempt to meet this serious objection to his argument. 

On other points Mr. Dexter does not fairly meet the difficulties. 
He urges anew that the training of the Hebrews to a belief in endless 
punishment was gradual, and admits that ‘‘a long time passed 
( before future rewards and punishments were at all urged upon 
them as motives of action;” because, he says, ‘the children of 
Israel were at first incapable of understanding this abstract and 
advanced truth!” But the real points, which he does not touch at 
all, are these: 1. How happens it that the heathen, without any 
divine training, were able to understand this “‘ abstract and ad- 
vanced truth” so many centuries before the Jews, who all this 
while had the benefit of a revelation and of God’s special education 
in regard to this very dogma? 2. If it was ‘a long time before 
future pynishments” were revealed to the Hebrews, were they 
during this long time exposed to them? If they were, then there 
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is a monstrous injustice here ; and if they were not, at what period 
in their history did they become exposed to them? These ques- 
tions Mr. Dexter passes without notice, and yet we are sure that 
every thoughtful man will see that they are deserving attention. 


“Tt is a favorite artifice of those who would empty the Bible of 
all reference to future punishment, to seek to prove that the terms 
used in a secondary, metaphysical sense, to teach it, should only 
be taken in their first and literal sense, which would not teach it ; 
that hell is only the valley of Hinnom,” etc. — P. 26. ‘ 


This statement is repeated on page 121, and the charge of 
‘“Sevasion” renewed. And yet Mr. Dexter either knew this was 
not correct, or he could have known it; for on page 28 of our: 
‘¢ Review ” we distinctly stated that the word Gehenna was “ used 
as a symbol or a figure of anything dreadful, of any terrible 
punishment inflicted on the wicked,” and that ‘“ the Saviour 
employed the word in this sense.” Is it'quite fair and truthful to 
charge us with saying that hell is only the *‘ Valley of Hinnom”? 
The question between us is not whether “hell” or ‘‘ Gehenna” is 
used in its ‘* secondary sense,” or as a figure, — we are agreed on 
that point, — but as a figure of what? We say of temporal judg- 
ments ; and Mr. Dexter says of endless torments, which he does 
not prove. 

To be sure, he says, ‘‘ It is undeniable that long before the time 
of Christ Gehenna had been seized upon by the Jews to convey 
to the popular mind the horror of that hell which awaits the wicked 
in the future world!” And yet nothing has been more persistently 
denied, and the denial sustained by facts, than this very statement. 
Would it not have been better to have given the proof instead of 
the assertion? It may be allowed us, perhaps, to invite our friend’s 
attention to the argument on this important point in ‘‘ Theology of 
Universalism,” pp. 384-399. 

We are sorry to see that he repeats the error of statement that 
Christ used the word yevva (hell) “eleven times;” for he must 
know that Matthew, Mark, and Luke report the same instances. 
If Mr. Dexter should preach a sermon at his church, and it should 
be reported in eleven newspapers in Boston, would it therefore be. 
correct to say he preached it eleven times? 


‘‘A further strenuous effort has been made to show that the. 
44* 
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words ‘ eternal,’ ‘ everlasting,’ ‘ forever,’ etc., do not intend 
unlimited duration. Here as before the artifice is to press the 
point that the words sometimes mean less than an eternal duration, 
and thence to argue that they never mean that. Thus Mr. Thayer 
says,” etc. — P. 125. 


We think Mr. Dexter is a little too free with his charges of 
“‘ artifice” and ‘‘ evasion,” especially when, as we have seen, he 
passes in silence some of the strongest points in our review. But 
in this case, as in others, he flies directly in the face of the record. 
When writing the above, he had before him these words, on page 23 
of the ‘‘Review:” The word 4évw¢ (everlasting) may sometimes 
be used to signify a strict eternity; but it takes its force in such 
cases from the subject or person to whom it is applied. For 
example, in the expression ‘‘ everlasting God,” everlasting means 
endless,” etc. A little more care, or a little more fairness, would 
not prejudice Mr. Dexterjs argument. 


‘The Rev. Mr. Thayer, in his criticism upon this argument (the 
nature of salvation), when published some years ago, says that the 
words translated ‘save’ and ‘ salvation’ occur 157 times in the 
- New Testament, and in not one of these texts is it said that Christ 
came to save the world, or any part of it, from endless punishment, 
or even from hell. But it is said repeatedly, and emphatically, 
that he came expressly to save us from something quite different 
from this ; namely, from ‘sins,’ ‘iniquities,’ ‘this present evil world,’ 
etc. It seems to be a sufficient reply to this, to say that, in the 
judgment of the Saviour and his apostles, ‘ sins,’ ‘ iniquities’ and 
‘this present evil world’ were far from being matters of compar- 
atively trifling importance, and that salvation from them had, 
in their view, the same relation to salvation from hell which 
deliverance from a cause has to security from its effects.” — P. 
120. 


And this is all Mr. Dexter has to say on the point, and regards 
it as ‘*a sufficient reply.” We do not, for we will be frank 
enough to say that the facts adduced seem to us to have immense 
weight in the argument. If “salvation” means what Mr. Dexter 
affirms, it is beyond explanation that the New Testament should 
never once, out of 157 times’ using the word, have hinted at this 
meaning, but on the other hand have substituted something else, 
even the very opposite, in the place of it! There is no possible 
solution of this mystery, if our friend is right in his exegesis. As 
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regards the Saviour and his apostles, what does he know of “ their 
view” more than he gets from the record? and what their view is, 
is the very point in debate, which we cannot allow him to assume. 
Nor can we allow him to assume that “hell,” in the sense of 
endless punishment, is the “effect” of sin. That is the thing he is 
to prove, not to take for granted. Having done that, it will be in 
order to talk about the relation of cause and effect. In the mean 
time, we reiterate the argument that, if it be true that Christ came 
to save us from future endless punishment, the constant allusion 
of the New Testament to ‘ this present evil world,” and its silence 
in regard to a future evil world, is utterly incomprehensible, and 
admits of no explanation consistent with justice or mercy. 

The limits of this notice will not allow us to extend our remarks 
much farther, we shall therefore only add that Mr. Dexter does 
not seem more fortunate in his criticisms than in his arguments. As 
an example: he says in reply to our comments on his use of those 
passages in which occur the words “ perish ” * destroy ” etc., ‘* The 
word ‘ perish,’ 270AAvm:, means to be destroyed thoroughly, with- 
out any hope of relief, — utterly to make an end of. When applied 
to persons in the New Testament, it always implies the utmost 
extent of destruction of which its object, under the circumstances, 
is capable.” — Pp. 80, 115. 

Let us see: ** The Son of man is come to save that which was 
lost” (apololos). Matt. xviii. Hence he says to his disciples. 
‘*Go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Matt. x. 
(apololota). ‘*What man, having an hundred sheep, if he lose 
(apolesas) one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost (apololos), until he find 
it?” Luke xv. Now if apollumi signifies destroyed “ without any 
hope of relief,” to the utmost extent of which its object is capable,” 
why did Christ come to save such, and send his apostles to 
preach to such? And how could the man go after his sheep till he 
found it, if it was lost, or destroyed, beyond recovery? And does 
not the father say of the prodigal, ‘‘ He was lost (apololos), and is 
found”? How could he be lost “‘ without any hope of relief,” and 
yet be found again? Do not such passages show the folly of such 
criticism ? 

Beside, if Mr. Dexter’s statement is correct, he must accept 
annihilation as the doctrine of his favorite passage — ‘* destroy 
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(apolesat) both soul and body in hell;” for if apolesat ‘ always 
means the utmost extent of destruction of which its object is 
capable,” then surely it must mean here the extinction of the life 
of the soul as well as the life of the body. And Mr. Dexter him- 
self sanctions this conclusion; for he declares that annihilation 
‘¢ would be the worst punishment of all,” —‘* to many minds more 
dreadful than to live even in torment.” — P. 140. 

Finally, the distinguished lexicographer and critic, Schleusner, 
so far from agreeing with Mr. Dexter, that apollumi always means 
the utmost destruction possible, gives, among its definitions, the 
following: privo potestate, vi et efficacia, vanum reddo, —* to 
deprive of power and force, to render void or vain, ” as in 1 Cor. i. 
‘I will destroy (apolo) the wisdom of the wise ;” miserum reddo, 
penis afficio, molestiam creo alicni, etc., —** to render miserable, to 
affect with punishments, to bring injury or harm to any one,” — 
and under this head, singularly enough, cites Matt. x. 28, and also 
Rom. ii. 12, where, in the sentence, ‘“‘as many as have sinned 
without the Law shall also perish without the Law,” he renders 
the word apvulountai, “ perish,” by punientur or * punished.” 

And Bishop Bloomfield, in his Greek Testament, says the 
meaning is, ‘‘ As many as have sinned without a revelation shall be 
punished without incurring the additional penalties which such a 
revelation would have enacted.” Pickering, in his Greek Lexicon, 
gives the following as New Testament definitions of apollumi: * to 
frustrate, to deprive of power, to perish, to be destroyed.” So 
much for Mr. Dexter’s criticism or assertion that arodavu always 
means ‘‘ the utmost extent of destruction of which its object, under 
the circumstances, is capable.” 


2. Life of Horace Mann. By his Wife. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & 
Company. Pp. 602. 


No one can read this book, however familiar his acquaintance 
with Horace Mann, without an increasing reverence for his noble 
character, and a more grateful appreciation of the great and benef- 
icent work which he so faithfully wrought out. There never was 
a more thoroughly unselfish life than that of Mr. Mann, nor one 
more entirely consecrated to the good of mankind. No mortal 
ever lived in more perfect obedience to highest principle, or sought 
more earnestly to know and do his duty to his fellows. As a 
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Teacher, as a Lawyer, as Secretary of the Board of Education, as 
a Member of Congress, as President of Antioch College, we see 
always the same conscientious, diligent, unfaltering, self-sacrificing 
discharge of his responsibilities ; the same religious purpose to be 
faithful, at whatever personal cost, to the interests committed to 
his charge. 

His struggles and labors in reorganizing the school system of 
Massachusetts will be remembered, with equal sympathy and 
gratitude, as long as education is regarded among men as a 
blessing. It is enough to bring tears to the eyes of the most 
indifferent and selfish to read of his almost superhuman efforts as 
Secretary of the Board, and that in the face of the meanest bigotry, 
and the most unprincipled opposition that ever a good man had 
to encounter. And when he takes up that giant’s load, Antioch 
College, and attempts to carry it against discouragements which no 
one else dared to encounter, the heart aches as it follows the record 
of his desperate conflicts with impossibilities, and the gradual 
sinking away of body, brain, mind, under the terrible weight laid 
upon them, until death kindly came, and gave him release and rest. 

We believe that Horace Mann grievously sinned against the 
organic laws, — the laws of health, of brain culture, of intellectual 
labor ;! for no man to whom God has given strength and consti- 
tution and physical material sufficient for a life of fourscore 
years has a right to use them up, by excessive labor, in sixty 
years, and so rob his family and friends and the world of all the 
wealth of happiness and wisdom and experience which would 
have come of twenty added years of life. But all this admitted, 
we have never read a book which has created such an unrest, such 
an utter dissatisfaction with self, and which so perpetually suggests 
the questions, ‘‘ What are you during with your years and opportu. 
nities? Put by the side of such a noble life as he lived, what value 
is there tu yours? 

1 Of this Mr. Mann was well aware, and yet his very defence of his transgres- 


sion makes us honor and love him the more. How unselfish, how grand this 
utterance! It is not often that we find anything nobler, in word or in deed : — 


**T have been and am still doing the work of two men, —a necessity occasioned by 
the lowness of our (Antioch College) finances My brain is overtasked, and 
threatens to give way befure its time ; and I may yet be an example of a violation 
of the laws I have so much sought toexpound. Do you ask me howI can reconcile 
this to my sense of duty? I answer, only because I am engaged in a work worth 
more than a thousand such men as Iam, and I must not lose that to save myself !”? 
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And so, with all his errors of over-work, we still cannot help 
pointing to him as an example for all young men, — an example of 
what may be accomplished, in spite of difficulties and opposition, 
by persistent industry, courage, patience, and unswerving loyalty 
to duty and principle. 

We wish we could feel sure that this biography would have 
place in every family, and be read by every young person, in our 
country. We know that it could not fail of doing a good and 
much needed work in these days of selfishness, corruption, dishor- 
esty, and compromise with all manner of wickedness. We have 
attempted to select some particular portion of the volume to which 
to call special attention ; but the truth is there is no one part better 
than another; and yet we feel, in reading, as if his death scene 
were more eloquent in its commendation of a useful, unselfish, 
noble life, than any exhortation possible in words. He who can 
linger over the record without tears, without resolutions for a 
more earnest life, must be of granite formation. 


3. The Maine Woods. Walden; or, Life in the Woods. A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. By Henry D. Thoreau. 3 vols. pp. 
$28, 357, 413. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


In its freshness and truth to nature, Thoreau’s ‘* Maine Woods” 
is not a whit behind ‘*‘ Cape Cod,” and just the book for the summer 
vacation; especially when that vacation is spent iz the Maine 
Woods; or, as to that, anywhere in the forests, among the hills and 
streams and lakes. - We read it partly under these circumstances, 
and partly in the study, and found.it charming in both cases; 
recalling in the study very vividly, by its aid, the experiences of 
the woods, and sometimes feeling almost as if we could again 
smell the pines and hear the music of the winds among their 
branches. 

We believe that such books as these, bringing the reader into 
fellowship with Nature, are profitable every way; and the public 
teacher, whether religious or otherwise, who studies them, and 
learns, from them, to be a close and careful observer of her multitu- 
dinous phenomena, will himself be better instructed, and far better 
prepared to instruct others, than if he confined his reading exclu- 
sively to theological text-books. 

We have seen some things which have been written respecting 


exchanges between country and city ministers, —that “city societies 
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should be generous in this matter ; that popular clergyman owe it to 
their country brethren,” etc., etc. Nothing seems to us more foolish 
than such talk; for if the city minister has a moderate share of 
brains, eyes to see, and ears to hear, and uses them; if he has the 
marvellous faculty of Thoreau, or will train himself to use what he 
has, in observing all the beauties and miracles and surprising 
revelations which God is daily making in mountain and wood and 
river and lake and rock, in all animal and vegetable life, he 
will come home from the country enriched with new ideas, with new 
varieties of knowledge, with new stores of illustration, and with 
a pleasing consciousness of growth and mental vigor; and the 
freshness and originality and breadth of his sermons will speedily 
convince his people and himself that largely the advantages of 
such exchanges are on their side. 

It is this faculty of seeing — seeing what the millions never see — 
which makes Thoreau’s books such pleasant and profitable reading, 
though many of his philosophical meditations and reveries are 
Sruit-full. On the other hand, many of them are shallow, egotisti-- 
cal, and impertinent. It is a prominent fault of the ‘‘ Concord and 
Merrimack,” and very frequent in ‘* Walden,” his offensive 
manner of thrusting into the face of the readers his peculiarities 
of opinion and belief,—as though it were of the utmost moment 
that the world should know what he thinks of Christ, of Buddha, 
of the Vedas, and of Revelation and Religion generally. Thoreau 
did not live long enough to understand that the world did not 
attach the slightest importance to his belief or unbelief, and was 
too busy to inquire or to care whether he was a Christian or a 
Pagan. The two last-named books show that it was his chief 
weakness, this imagining that everybody was interested in what 
he was thinking and doing. As great a philosopher as he claimed 
to be, he had not learned, if he had anything worth saying, to say 
it, and then leave it; trusting that, if there was any real value in 
his thought, the world would find it out without his perpetual, 
‘Look here!” And he has some such thoughts, showing a clear 
vision into the heart of things. And it is for these, but more for 
his accurate observation of natural phenomena, his patient study 
of all forms of life and growth, and for the sweet and fragrant 
breath of nature pervading all, that his books are worthy to be 
read. 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


The British Quarterly for July has an article on ‘‘ Pagan and Christian 
Sepulchres ” at Rome, which is extremely valuable for its information on a 
most interesting subject of inquiry. It is. founded on the great work of M; 
de Rossi, La Roma Sotterance Christiana, issued at Rome last year. We 
would call the attention of our reader to the paper as one that will reward 
perusal with a multitude of curious and instructive facts from that strange 
underworld, —the Catacombs, — which was alike the temple of worship and 
the place of burial to the early Christians. Ministers and students will find 
the article especially useful, full of suggestions, and furnishing them much 
that will be helpful in their labors. 

The North British Review for June contains a most scorching criticism of 
‘¢ Popular Religious Literature,’’ in which ‘* Heaven our Home,”’ ‘‘ Meet for 
Heaven,’’ and kindred works, are reviewed in a style somewhat novel for that 
staid and orthodox magazine. It does not believe that the authors of such 
books know any more of topography, society and daily life, and conversation 
of heaven than their neighbors. 


The Dublin Review (Catholic) is publishing a series of papers on ‘‘ The 
“Christian Schools of Alexandria,” which are marked by extensive research 


tt 


; ‘and profound learning. They are the most elaborate and scholarly accounts 


‘of the theological writings, educational labors, and literary and religious 


character and influence of Pantznus, Clemant and Origen which we have 
ever seen. The writer, however, does not as yet bring out the views of 
these men on the question of the final restoration as fully as the facts seem 
to demand, and as we trust he will before closing his inquiries. 

The Edinburgh has a brief ‘‘ Review of the English Bible,” with reference 
to the necessity of a new translation. It contains some good suggestions 
respecting important words and texts, and points out some of the gross 
errors of the present translation ; but it is distinguished rather for its freedom 
of discussion than for the largeness of its views or the elaborateness of its 








